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Auto  Show  Linage  off;  Steadier  Flow 
of  Copy  Seen;  Dailies  in  Good  Position 

Expected  Small  Increases  in  Sales  Over  Last  Year  Will  Be  Reflected  at  Once  in  Increased  Advertising, 
Executives  Point  Out — Chevrolet  Manager  Says  Newspapers  Have  Proved  Power  ^  ^  j 


Automotive  linage  in  1933  win 

.depend  directly  upon  sales,  it  was 
^reed  by  advertising  men  of  the  auto- 
■obile  industry  gathered  in  New  York 
tins  week  for  the  National  Automobile 
Show  in  Grand  Central  Palace. 

Although  starting  with  less  of  a 
5plash  than  last  year,  the  advertising  of 
tbe  motor  makers  seems  less  likely  to 
hit  the  low  spots  of  some  months  in 
1932.  Sales  strategy  this  year,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  executives  of  some  important 
companies,  calls  for  reasonably  good 
representation  during  the  announcement 
period  of  the  various  auto  shows,  but 
wth  conservative  reserves  to  keep  the 
copy  appearing  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  when  the  real  buying  seasons  are 
at  hand. 

If  sales  then  achieve  or  exceed  the 
modest  increases  upon  which  the  manu- 
iicturers’  statisticians  are  counting,  the 
iweased  advertising  allowances  will  be 
gong  into  the  battle  to  keep  the  uptrend 
trending  upward. 

Although  sales  figures  from  the 
Antomobile  Shows  cover  such  a  short 
period  as  to  be  inconclusive,  it  may  be 
noted  that  various  companies  this  week 
reported  better  sales  than  in  comparable 
previous  periods.  H.  J.  Klingler,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  for  Chevrolet,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  i)eriod  since  the  new 
models  were  launched  on  Dec.  17  had 
brpught  more  sales  than  any  similar 
period  since  1929.  For  the  first  time  in 
years  Chevrolet  dealers  found  a  shortage 
of  cars  available,  and  clamored  for  im- 
eeediate  shipments.  This  situation  was 
partly  traceable  to  the  fact  that  Chevro¬ 
let  dealers,  like  those  of  most  other 
companies,  are  well  cleared  of  the  1932 
models,  and  that  their  stocks  of  used 
cars  are  lower  than  at  any  correspond¬ 
ing  time  in  the  last  eight  years. 

John  H.  Willys,  chairman  of  the 
Willys  -Overland  board,  stated  that  up 
to  noon  Jan.  11,  sales  made  at  the  Auto 
Show  were  600  per  cent  higher  than  the 
ales  made  in  the  entire  Show  week  of 
last  year.  The  Willys  cars,  with  exag¬ 
gerated  stream-lining  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  a  small  car,  attracted  much 
comment  by  their  appearance  at  the 
Show. 

George  M.  Graham,  vice-president  of 
lockne  Motors  Corporation,  reported 
that  shipments  of  Rockne  cars  in  De¬ 
cember  were  more  than  twice  jthose  of 
December,  1931,  and  that  dealer  orders 
•ere  in  excess  of  the  December  produc¬ 
tion  schedule.  The  January  schedule  is 
■ore  than  covered  by  orders  already 
in  hand,  he  added. 

DeSoto  Motor  Corporation,  according 
to  a  report  from  Detroit,  began  Auto 
Skw  week  with  enough  orders  to  per- 
■it  shipment  of  five  times  as  many  cars 
»  were  shipped  in  January  of  last  year. 

The  glittering  cars  presented  for 
■tvious  inspection  at  the  New  York 
chow  showed  refinements  in  mechanical 
■orkings  and  especial  attention  to 
■yling.  Easing  of  restrictions  on  ex- 
|li)itors  permitted  innovations  in  the 
•ay  of  attention-catchers,  and  on  every 
ihand  were  motion  pictures  of  racing 
cars,  or  cars  being  rocked  back  and 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


forth  to  show  the  bottom  side,  or  turn¬ 
tables  carrying  de  luxe  models  around 
in  an  unending  merry-go-round. 

Many  exhibitors  had  girl  demonstra¬ 
tors,  elegant  as  to  costume  and  unmoved 
in  expression.  Dodge  exhibit  was  at¬ 
tended  by  Mildred  (Babe)  Didrikson, 
champion  woman  athlete,  whose  entry 
into  professional  ranks  followed  use  of 
her  name  and  picture  in  a  Dodge  adver¬ 
tisement  last  month.  A  Dodge  adver¬ 
tisement,  carrying  her  signed  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  incident,  added :  “Dodge 
Brothers  Corporation  are  happy  to 
announce  that  in  addition  to  her  many 
other  activities  in  pictures,  radio,  news¬ 
papers,  etc..  Miss  Didrikson  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  special  road  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Dodge  cars.  She  will  also  be 
present  at  the  Dodge  exhibit  during  the 
•Auto  Show,  every  day.” 


Hupmobile  showed  a  car  with  wheels 
spinning  and  an  illusion  of  landscape 
and  clouds  floating  by,  while  a  good- 
looking  girl  sat  significantly  alone  in 
the  driver’  seat. 

The  exhibit  of  old-time  and  modern 
automobile  advertising  described  in  last 
week’s  Editor  &  Publisher  was  graced 
with  a  poster  announcing;  “Advertising 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  factors 
in  the  success  of  the  motor  industry.” 

This  sentiment  was  borne  out  during 
the  week  by  comments  of  motor  execu¬ 
tives.  One  was  R.  M.  Rowland,  assist¬ 
ant  general  sales  manager  of  DeSoto. 
who  said: 

“.Advertising  has  served  as  a  main¬ 
spring  in  the  building  of  many  of  the 
country’s  greatest  businesses  and  indus¬ 
tries — the  automobile  business,  for  in¬ 
stance,  owes  its  quick  succes  to  adver- 
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Motor  show  linage  in  newspapers 
in  January  will  not  be  a  true 
barometer  of  what  is  to  follow  this 
year.  That  the  1933  total  will  be  larger 
than  in  1932  seems  very  probable. 

Last  year  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  with  new  and  better  cars  it  would 
be  possible  to  burst  through  the  clouds 
of  doubt.  So  full-page  copy  came  roll¬ 
ing  in  for  the  National  shows  at  New 
York  and  Chicago.  It  was  spread  into 
the  smaller  cities. 

This  year  outside  of  the  two  big 
shows  the  space  has  been  chopped  aver¬ 
aging  50  per  cent  on  the  large  copy, 
with  the  smaller  pieces  of  copy  running 
along  about  as  usual.  So  the  loss  will 
be  around  30  per  cent.  This  is  not  so 
bad.  everything  considered. 

There  is  a  much  better  spirit  in  the 
industry  now,  even  though  production 
last  year  of  1,198,200  cars  and  237,500 
trucks  in  the  United  States  was  the 
lowest  in  recent  years.  A  few  weeks 
ago  in  a  trip  West  it  was  evident  that 
conditions  had  improved.  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  offices  where  there  were  anywhere 
from  50  to  100  or  more  desks  one  could 
see  it. 

Six  months  ago  in  some  factories 
there  would  be  only  six  to  a  dozen 


changing  the  political  picture.  Now 
they  feel  they  “got  that  off  their  chest” 
and  are  relieved.  When  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  is  over  they  will  feel  even  better 
with  the  belief  the  country  is  going 
somewhere. 

All  this  will  have  a  bearing  on  the 
motor  industry.  Fear  is  being  dispelled, 
and  while  miracles  are  not  expected  this 
year  politically  or  otherwise,  many 
automotive  executives  in  talking  with 
their  dealers  at  various  meetings  held 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
two  months  have  found  them  more  re¬ 
sponsive  than  in  other  years. 

Plans  for  advertising  have  been  re¬ 
cast  on  a  different  basis.  In  1932  when 
the  big  show  splurge  was  over,  orders 
began  to  drop  off  as  the  summer  was 
edging  spring  out  of  the  way.  Then 
schedules  ended  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  and  were  not  resumed  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Efforts  to  tell  the  motor  story  be¬ 
came  spasmodic.  Talk  to  dealers  who 
are  on  the  firing  line,  as  newspaper 
men  do,  and  they  will  tell  how  loss  of 
advertising  made  their  work  harder. 
Radio  could  not  fill  the  bill  because  the 
eye  appeal  was  lost,  and  programs  of 
all  kinds  have  not  been  diversified 


people  scattered  about,  seemingly  not  enough  to  keep  people  interested.  Some 
having  enough  work.  Now  70  to  80  per  big  companies  in  other  lines  of  business 
cent  of  the  desks  are  being  used,  and  are  setting  an  example  by  returning  to 
the  men  and  women  are  busy.  In  De-  newspapers  in  1933. 
troit  it  was  reported  that  about  100,000  Now  the  plan  is  to  have  fair-sized 
had  been  put  to  work  and  a  big  por-  copy  for  the  shows  and  save  enough  for 
tion  of  the  number  were  taken  off  the  the  spring  buying  season  and  later.  It 


dole  list  in  two  months. 

Many  motor  executives  decided  that 
the  country  had  seemed  to  have  an 
awakening.  Masses  of  people  listened 
to  speeches  and  read  statements — then  money, 
used  their  own  judgment  in  marking  Several 
ballots. 

Since  election  there  has  been  a  better 
feeling  of  confidence.  That  was  evident 
in  comments  of  men  from  widely  scat¬ 
tered  sections  at  the  motor  show.  It  is 
not  surprising.  Millions  had  a  part  in 


is  reasonable.  That  will  keep  up  reader 
interest  when  thousands  have  finished 
paying  the  left-over  bills  for  1932. 
Bankers  will  begin  to  ease  up  on  tight 


million  owners  have  cars 
which  are  pretty  well  shot  to  pieces. 
Having  been  taught  by  motor  dealers 
for  some  years,  that  it  was  possible  to 
walk  in  and  get  an  allowance  of  a  few 
hundred  on  the  old  cars— often  too  high 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


tising  as  much  as  any  other  form  of 
selling.  Chewing  gum,  tooth  paste,  ciga¬ 
rette  and  other  businesses  that  provide 
work  for  thousands,  owe  much  of  their 
success  to  advertising.  The  case  of 
advertising,  of  course,  does  not  have  to 
be  proven  but  the  analogy  is  that  adver¬ 
tising  might  take  confidence  as  a  product 
to  sell  and  build  it  into  a  national 
institution  that  would  hasten  the  re¬ 
employment  of  the  thousands  now  out 
of  work.” 

Robert  H.  Crooker,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Chevrolet,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  as  usual  newspapers  would 
be  the  largest  factor  this  year  in  (Chev¬ 
rolet  advertising. 

“In  fact.”  he  added,  “speaking  in 
percentages,  newspapers  may  be  favored 
over  other  media  because  of  their  dem¬ 
onstrated  effect  on  buyers.  It  is  being 
definitely  proved  in  various  places  that 
if  you  have  a  desirable  article  for  sale 
at  the  right  price,  newspaper  advertising 
will  bring  a  tremendous  response. 

“Of  course  the  volume  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  bound  to  be  off  at  a  time 
when  sales  of  cars  are  off,  and  when 
advertising  budgets  are  consequently  off. 
But  the  newspapers  are  in  a  very  favor¬ 
able  position  to  profit  by  any  increase 
in  sales.  Much  the  largest  part  of  our 
appropriation  goes  into  cooperative  local 
advertising  with  our  dealers — principally 
newspapers  and  billboards.  This  part 
of  the  appropriation  varies  almost  auto¬ 
matically  with  the  number  of  cars  sold. 

"The  Chevrolet  company  closed  1932 
with  over  10,000  dealers,  more  than  ever 
before,  and  is  counting  on  an  increase 
in  sales  over  last  year.  It  uses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5.000  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  many  weeklies,  with  copy  ap¬ 
pearing  on  a  regular  schedule  twice  or 
sometimes  three  times  a  month. 

“We  know  that  the  newspaper  is  one 
medium  which  can  not  only  say,  ‘This 
is  our  product,’  but  can  also  say,  ‘Here 
is  where  you  can  buy  it.’ 

“The  speed,  flexibility,  permanency 
and  adaptability  for  any  type  of  in¬ 
stitutional  or  sales  copy  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  unequaled  by  any  other  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  now  available.  .All 
these  factors  make  display  columns  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  in  the  merchandising 
of  products,  such  as  the  automobile, 
where  speed  and  effectiveness  in  getting 
a  new  development  across  to  the  public 
literally  overnight  are  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance. 

“We  use  a  number  of  media  other 
than  newspapers.  .Any  worthy  new 
method  of  getting  our  message  across 
effectively  we  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  But  there  has  been  a  constant 
evolution  among  types  of  media  we 
have  used  in  the  past  few  years. 

“A  number  we  were  using  five  years 
ago,  and  some  only  two  and  three  years 
ago,  w'e  are  not  using  today.  Similarly, 
some  of  those  we  are  using  today  we 
undoubtedly  will  not  be  using  a  few 
years  hence. 

“But  through  this  constant  shift  and 
change,  the  newspaper  display  column 
has  stood  as  the  one  most  substantial 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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BEER  VOTE  WILL  LIFT 
ADVERTISING  BAN 

Law  Calling  Beverage  Non-Intoxicat¬ 
ing  Will  Nullify  Clauce  Barring 
Advertising — Erk  Introduces 
Amendment 


By  George  H.  Manning 
(Washington  Correspondent, 
Bditor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Jan.  11 — The  fear  of 
some  newspaper  publishers  that  legal¬ 
ization  of  beer  without  some  change  in 
the  National  Prohibition  Act  which 
forbids  advertising  of  intoxicating 
liquors  would  prevent  them  from  accept¬ 
ing  beer  advertising,  if  and  when  offered 
appears  now  to  be  groundless. 

When  the  question  was  first  broached 
to  members  of  the  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  which  have  charge  of  the  beer 
legalization  bill  they  admitted  they  had 
given  the  matter  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  no  thought.  Senator  John  J. 
Blaine,  of  Wisconsin,  was  the  only 
member  who  had  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  he  said  he  had  dismissed  it 
from  his  mind  because  his  off-hand 
opinion  was  that  if  the  sale  of  beer  were 
legalized  by  declaring  that  beverage 
non-intoxicating,  there  would  be  no  pro¬ 
hibition  against  advertising  it. 

The  same  conclusion  has  been  reached 
by  Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  advised  his  client  several 
weeks  ago  that  he  felt  a  declaration  by 
Congress  that  beer,  ale,  and  porter  were 
non-intoxicating  would  lift  the  ban  on 
beer  advertising.  The  prohibition  act 
prohibits  only  the  advertising  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  he  had  made  no 
presentation  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  or  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  both  of  which 
held  hearings,  because  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  necessary. 

Meanwhile,  a  study  of  the  National 
Prohibition  Act  also  relieves  the  fear 
of  some  newspaper  publishers  that  radio 
would  be  able  to  steal  a  march  on  news¬ 
papers  in  the  event  of  legalization  of 
beer  without  an  amendment  to  the  act 
prohibiting  advertising. 

The  act  prohibits  advertising  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  “anywhere,  by  any 
method”  and  imdoubtedly  would  cover 
radio  as  well  as  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  Of  course,  if  b^r  is  legalized 
and  advertising  is  resumed  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  chains  will  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  newspapers. 

Despite  the  apparent  lack  of  neces¬ 
sity  for  legislation  amending  the  Vol¬ 
stead  Act  prohibition  against  advertis¬ 
ing  of  liquors.  Representative  Edmund 
F.  Erk,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House,  which  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Chairman  Collier  of  the 
House  ways  and  means  committee  and 
Representative  Rainey,  of  Illinois, 
Democratic  floor  leader,  specifically 
amending  the  Volstead  Act  in  this 
respect. 

The  Erk  amendment  would  insert  the 
following  paragraph: 

“Section  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or 
in  the  National  Prohibition  Act  as  here¬ 
tofore  amended  or  supplemented,  or  in 
any  other  Act  of  Congress  heretofore 
enacted  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
shall  apply  to  the  advertising  of  any 
beer,  ale,  porter  or  similar  fermented 
liquors  authorized  by  this  .Act  in  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation,  estab¬ 
lished  and  regularly  issued  for  a  period 
of  more  than  six  months  prior  to  the 
approval  of  this  Act  of  Congress  and 
entered,  or  eligible  for  entrance,  under 
the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  as 
privileged  and  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  second  class  postal  rates  when  mailed 
and  circulated  in  this  country,  or  to  any 
other  written  or  printed  material  or 
advertisement  mailable  under  any  of  the 
postal  rates  of  the  United  States.  Also 
nothing  in  this  act  or  any  other  act  of 
Congress  shall  prohibit  advertising  done 
in  any  manner  when  such  advertising 
aims  to  induce  and  encourage  the  manu¬ 
facture,  traffic  in,  solicitation,  purchase, 
and  sale  anywhere  at  any  time  of  any 
beer,  ale,  porter,  or  similar  fermented 


liquors  containing  3.2  per  centum  or  less 
of  alcohol  by  weight,  the  manufacture 
and  traffic  in  which  are  authorized  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Statute.” 

Erk  quoted  Rainey  and  Collier  as 
saying  the  question  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  had  been  overlooked  while  the 
bill  was  being  drafted  in  the  House,  but 
that  the  measure  should  be  amended  in 
the  Senate  to  take  care  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  Erk  bill  was  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  Walter 
W.  Krebs,  Johnstown  Tribum,  presi¬ 
dent;  George  J.  Campbell,  publisher, 
Pittsburgh  Legal  Journal,  and  William 
N.  Hardy,  Harrisburg. 

Whether  the  reported  change  in  the 
beer  bill  made  by  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  judiciary  committee  headed 
by  John  J.  Blaine,  of  Wisconsin,  will 
have  any  effect  on  advertising  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  This  change  had  not  been  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  on  as  this  was  written, 
but  it  is  understood  to  amend  the  Col¬ 
lier  bill  by  declaring  that  beer  of  more 
than  3.2  per  cent  is  intoxicating  rather 
than  that  beer  of  that  content  or  less  is 
non-intoxicating. 

Hanson  does  not  believe  this  will  have 
any  effect  and  Chairman  Blaine  said  no 
consideration  whatever  had  been  given 
to  the  advertising  question  by  his  sub¬ 
committee.  He  said  anything  of  this 
nature  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
Senate  finance  committee,  to  which  the 
bill  will  be  referred  later.  Hanson  said 
there  is  only  one  question  involved, 
namely,  the  illegality  of  advertising  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors.  If  the  sale  of  beer 
is  permitted,  he  said  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  can  be  advertised  under 
the  present  law. 


CASEY  DENIES  PREJUDICE 

Kansas  City  Star  Reporter  Ques¬ 
tioned  on  News  Stories 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  11 — Wallace 
Casey,  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 
-S'for,  denied  prejudice  against  the  Cities 
Service  Gas  Company  in  articles  he 
wrote  seeking  lower  gas  rates  for  con¬ 
sumers  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  when 
the  taking  of  his  deposition  in  the 
$30,000,000  damage  suit  by  the  Cities 
Service  Gas  Company  against  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  Company  was  resumed 
Tuesday. 

The  Star’s  news  accounts  relative  to 
the  action  of  the  state  banking  depart¬ 
ment  of  Kansas  in  limiting  the  sale 
of  certain  Cities  Service  stocks  were  the 
subject  of  inquiry  by  attorneys  for  the 
gas  company.  Mr.  Casey  stated  he  had 
not  in  any  way  tried  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  such  stocks,  but  had  sought  to  show 
the  public  that  the  wages  paid  employes 
of  the  gas  company  were  being  used 
partly  in  the  sale  of  stock. 

The  reporter  further  stated  he  wrote 
one  article  as  the  result  of  a  court  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  in  which  an 
accountant  testified  that  although  Henry 
L.  Doherty  actually  had  only  $1,000,000 
personally  invested,  he  was  enabled  to 
control  some  $230,000,000  through  his 
holding  company  set-ups,  merely  as  a 
news  matter  and  for  the  information  of 
the  public,  not  as  a  means  of  attacking 
the  Doherty  interests. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  18-20 — Newspaper  Institute, 
North  Carolina  Press  Assn.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

Jan.  19-20 — Oregon  State  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Jan.  19-21 — Kentucky  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting.  Brown  Hotel, 
Louisville. 

Jan.  19-21  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  mid-winter  meeting,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Jan.  20-21  —  New  Mexico  State 
Newspaper  Assn.,  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Santa  Fe. 

Jan.  20-22 — California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  45th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Marysville,  Cal. 

Jan.  25 — Associated  Press,  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  New  York. 

Jan.  26-27 — New  York  Associated 
Dailies  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  26-27  —  New  York  Press 
Assn,  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  27-28  —  Annual  meeting. 
New  York  State  Publishers  Assn., 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  27-28 — Kansas  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Jayhawk  Hotel, 
Topeka. 

Jan.  27 — Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Pulp  & 
Paper  Research  Institute,  Montreal. 

Jan.  28 — Nevada  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Reno,  Nev. 

Jan.  27-28 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Molly  Pitcher  Hotel,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


SAVED  FROM  EXPULSION 


U.  S.  Embassy  Intervenes  to  Keep 
U.  S.  Writer  In  France 

A  request  by  the  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy  and  the  Anglo-American  Press 
Association  Jan.  11  saved  Alex  Small, 
columnist  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  from  expulsion  from 
France  by  the  French  police,  according 
to  a  cable  to  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Small  was  notified  Jan.  6  he  would 
be  expelled  but  the  Foreign  Ministry 
countermanded  the  order. 

The  police  objected  to  Small’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  French  affairs. 

C.  A.  HAMILTON  HONORED 

Rounding  out  his  SOth  year  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  press  gallery, 
Charles  A.  Hamilton,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
was  banqueted  Jan.  10  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  his  colleagues  in  the  National 
Press  Club  auditorium.  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  76  years  old.  Another  old  timer, 
John  Boyle,  who  is  serving  his  SSth 
active  year  as  a  member  of  the  press 
gallery,  was  a  guest  of  honor.  He  is  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  IV all 
Street  Journal. 

WEEKLY  BECOMES  A  DAILY 

The  Scarsdale  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  hitherto 
a  weekly,  became  a  daily  morning 
paper  Jan.  10.  Harris  Danzberger  is 
editor  and  publisher. 
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PRESS  GAG  IN  CUBA 
NOW  ALL-INCLUSIVE 

All  Paper*  Mutt  Submit  Proofi 
Before  Publication  —  Foreign 
Paper*  Mutt  Receive  O.K. 

By  Government 

What  is  probably  one  of  the  most  in. 
elusive  and  rigid  censorships  of  any 
country  since  the  war  went  into  effect 
in  Cuba  this  week.  Censorship  author- 
ity  was  recently  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  mili- 
tary  authorities,  and  steps  have  been 
taken  which  make  the  situation  acute 

All  newspapers  in  the  island,  accoitl- 
ing  to  newspaper  reports,  are  now  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  proofs  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  before  publication.  This  week 
this  rule  was  extended  to  include  the 
Havana  English-language  papers,  the 
American,  News,  Post  and  Evenm/ 
Telegram,  and  the  interior  papers. 

In  addition  newsstands  have  been  for- 
bidden  to  sell  foreign  newspapers  and 
magazines  until  they  have  been  passed 
on  by  the  government  authorities. 

“Among  the  American  magazines  that 
at  times  have  been  forbidden  to  circu¬ 
late  in  Cuba,”  a  copyright  cable  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Neiv  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  dated  Havana,  Jan.  11,  said,  “are 
Collier’s  Weekly,  Plain  Talk,  Common 
Sense  and  Editor  &  Publisher.  Thii 
last  organ  of  the  newspaper  industry 
became  popular  among  members  of  tlx 
Cuban  opposition  when  it  carried  i 
series  of  articles  regarding  the  illegality 
of  the  censorship  according  to  Cuban 
law,  when  two  years  ago,  the  Machado 
regime  started  muzzling  the  press.” 

These  stringent  measures  have  beet 
taken,  it  is  said,  by  the  Machado  gov¬ 
ernment  to  keep  articles  criticizing  tlx 
administration  from  reaching  the  Cuban 
public. 

According  to  a  New  York  Tinui 
cable,  the  censorship  has  reached  a 
stage  where  it  is  impossible  for  Cuban 
papers  to  print  local  news. 

“The  public  is  complaining  bitterly,’ 
the  dispatch  said,  “and  are  purchasiiq 
United  States  newspapers,  particularly 
the  New  York  dailies,  in  an  effort  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba.  The 
military  forces  are  known  to  be  taking 
extra  precautions  to  prevent  any  flar^ 
up  of  enemies  of  the  government,  and 
an  ominous  quiet,  with  a  few  rumors 
that  are  in  circulation,  is  making  the 
public  uneasy.” 

NEWS  EMBARGO  CONTINUES 


Richmond  Daily  Seek*  Court  Order 
to  Open  Police  Record* 
(Special  to  Editor  A  Publibkbr) 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  11 — After  fail¬ 
ing  to  obtain  from  the  city’s  director  of 
public  safety  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  Police  Chief  Robert  B.  Jor¬ 
dan’s  action  in  withholding  police  rec¬ 
ords  from  newspapers  was  legal,  Tiwrr- 
Dispatch  attorneys  have  made  a  petition 
to  Hustings  court  for  a  peremptory 
writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  police 
to  open  their  records  to  reporters.  The 
petition  will  be  heard  Jan.  13 

In  the  meantime,  no  police  news  is 
being  released  from  precinct  police  sta¬ 
tions  to  reporters.  All  news  is  given 
out  by  the  police  chief  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  Downtown  and  Old  Market  As¬ 
sociation  this  week  attempted  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  newspapers  and  the  public 
officials  at  a  meeting  to  which  city 
officials  and  newspaper  executives  were 
invited. 

The  trouble  between  the  press  and  the 
city  officials  began  Jan.  3  when  Mayor 
J.  Fulmer  Bright  severed  “dipjomatic 
relations”  with  the  press,  claiming  the 
papers  were  injuring  the  city.  TJ* 
police  chief  immediately  followed  Im 
example  and  police  blotters  were  closed 
to  newspaper  reporters. 

T.  M.  SMITH  IN  NEW  YORK 

Thor  M.  Smith,  until  recently  pro* 
motion  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
aminer,  has  been  appointed  clasMiied 
promotion  manager  of  the  New  York 
American. 
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W  EDITORS  INTERPRET  ‘NEW  DEAL’  DEMAND 

public  Never  Before  So  Hungry  For  Information  —  People  Want  To  Be  Saved  From  False 
•  K.  Prophets  And  Incompetent  Leaders — Fight  On  Government  Costs  Is  Big  Opportunity 
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{Following  are  additional  answers  to 
yitor  &  Publisher’s  questions  sent  to 
ditors  asking  them  to  interpret  the 
irtf  deal”  demand  and  comment  on 
jkether  revised  editorial  emphasis  is 
titded.) 

advises  Compromising  Mind 
on  Economic  Revival  Plans 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times — The  pub¬ 
lic  expects  a  new  deal  in  the  matter  of 
joverninent  expenditures  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  25  per  cent  reduction  given  in  the 
Democratic  platform  made  a  powerful 
appeal. 

The  public  also  expects  some  new  and 
possibly  drastic  remedies  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  brought  about  the 
economic  depression.  They  demand 
something  besides  higher  tariffs  and 
loans  to  big  business.  They  expect  sub¬ 
stantial  relief  for  the  farmer  and  the 
liome  owner  who  are  about  to  lose  their 
homes  through  foreclosure.  They  ap¬ 
parently  expect  either  the  private  writ¬ 
ing  down  of  mortgages  on  farms  and 
homes  or  that  government  loan  agencies 
will  buy  in  some  such  mortgages  at 
their  present  market  value  and  give  the 
mortgagor  the  benefit  of  the  reduction 
to  market  price. 

They  expect,  by  some  revolutionary 
form  of  legislation  such  as  the  domestic 
allotment  plan,  a  compulsory  division  of 
the  fruits  of  industry  so  that  the 
10,000,000  people  living  on  farms  or  in 
strictly  rural  communities  may  have  a 
price  for  their  products  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  pay  taxes,  meet  interest 
requirements  and  allow  them  a  modest 
income  for  living  expenses  which  will 
he  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  buying 
power  of  these  40,000,000  people  and 
thereby  again  renew  the  demand  for 
manufactured  products. 

The  public  doubtless  expects  too  much 
in  the  way  of  help  for  the  farmer  and 
for  the  unemploy^  but  they  anticipate 
and  doubtless  will  get  a  radically  new 
type  of  legislation  adopted  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  arrest  the  deflation  and  stim¬ 
ulate  a  certain  degree  of  inflation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  debtor  class. 

Many  of  us  editors  will  view  the  new 
type  of  legislation  with  many  misgivings, 
though  it  may  be  wise  for  us  to  restrain 
our  doubts  and  acquiesce  in  a  doubtful 
experiment  of  government  because  a 
desperate  situation  perhaps  calls  for 
desperate  remedies. 

I  believe  it  the  duty  of  every  editor 
to  make  clear  to  the  public  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  disappointments  that  may  come 
but  not  be  too  uncompromising  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  revolutionary  attempts  at 
economic  revival. 

Wider  Distribution  of  Wealth 
Will  Hasten  Prosperity 

Joseph  J.  Cannon,  managing  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News — In  this 
region,  here  in  the  West,  I  feel  sure 
that  the  people  expect  and  desire  more 
liberal  distribution  of  wealth — as  they 
interpret  it.  Governor  Roosevelt’s 
promise  of  a  “new  deal.”  The  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Smoot  in  favor  of  a 
young  liberal,  Senator-elect  Elbert 
Thomas,  indicates  this. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  make  the 
editorial  columns  more  liberal  than  this 
piper  has  probably  been  in  the  past, 
"or  two  years  now  I  have  directed  the 
editorial  policy,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
meeting  a  general  approval  from  the 
people,  although  there  is  considerable 
opposition  from  the  more  conservative. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  press  of  the 
country  could  make  a  great  contribution 
to  progress  by  a  realistic  attitude  on  the 
fact  that  unless  those  who  produce  re¬ 
ceive  back  approximately  what  they  are 
*ble  to  manufacture,  we  can  have  no 
prosperity  of  a  lasting  kind.  And  they 
must  receive  more  in  wages  and  com¬ 
pensation  and  less  for  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  If  the  press  would  take  up  as  a 
major  project  the  necessity  of  putting 


everybody  to  work,  even  if  government 
has  to  do  it,  then  business  would  feel 
that  it  had  a  greater  necessity  than  ex¬ 
ists  now  through  charity  and  the  using 
up  of  savings. 

By  government  I  do  not  mean  neces¬ 
sarily  federal  government,  but  every 


Malcolm  Binoat  Victor  Watson 

community  should  be  able  to  tax  itself 
by  some  method  in  order  to  put  people 
to  work.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it 
would  possess  no  less  in  money,  and  the 
amount  of  wealth  that  the  men  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unemployed 
would  be  created.  Personally  I  think 
that  unless  a  drastic  change  comes  in 
our  unemployment  situation,  we  will  be 
compelled  to  adopt  a  drastic  change  in 
our  economic  structure. 

People  Would  Be  Saved  From 
Incompetents,  False  Prophets 

Victor  Watson,  managing  editor, 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner — The 
people  want  to  be  saved  from  false 
prophets  and  incompetent  performers  in 
the  political  and  financial  fields.  They 
want  America  run  for  Americans  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  Europeans.  They 
want  their  banks  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  properly  run.  They  want 
American  ideals  and  American  stand¬ 
ards  to  live  and  not  die. 

If  you  are  going  to  discuss  economics 
and  social  problems  in  the  press  this 
must  be  done  in  A.B.C.  fashion.  We 
have  not  as  yet  educated  our  people  in 
general  to  an  understanding  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  social  problems.  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  diagrams  must  be  used  to 
illustrate  what  you  mean.  Today,  in 
further  exposing  the  importation  of 
foreign  matches  in  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer,  I  am  not  merely  telling  the 
people  that  the  imported  matches  are 
claimed  not  to  be  as  safe  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can-made  matches,  but  I  have  sent 
groups  of  foreign  matches  and  Ameri¬ 
can-made  matches  to  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  have  had  experimen¬ 
tations  there  photographed.  This  shows 
the  people  why  they  should  use  Ameri¬ 
can  matches.  We  find  many  of  the 
foreign  matches  made  of  weak  aspen 
wood,  while  American  matches  are 
made  of  pine.  The  aspen  breaks  much 
easier  than  the  pine.  These  pictures  are 
what  I  call  a  visualization  of  economics. 

There  is,  except  on  the  part  of  the 
Hear  St  newspapers,  too  much  com¬ 
placency  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
toward  the  acts  or  methods  of  estab¬ 
lished  political  and  economic  groups. 
The  press  should  do  everything  that 
will  stop  the  flow  of  American  money 
out  of  this  country  through  such  meth¬ 
ods  as  the  “Buy  American”  campaign 
that  Mr.  Hearst  has  initiated  in  his 
newspapers.  Also,  prevent  the  sale  of 
any  more  foreign  securities  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  are  not  guaranteed  by  the 
World  Bank,  and  even  with  that  guar¬ 
antee,  such  securities  should  be  subject 
to  a  high  tariff,  or  tax,  so  as  to  make 
investment  in  American  affairs  more 
profitable  than  investment  in  foreign 
affairs.  Also  find  a  way  for  differen¬ 
tial  taxation  on  all  foreign  money  that 
comes  into  this  country  for  purely  spec¬ 
ulative  purposes.  In  other  words,  give 
American  speculators  in  American 
affairs  the  edge  on  foreign  speculators. 


This  applies  to  stocks  and  bonds,  busi¬ 
ness  and  real  estate.  Stop  rubbing  the 
eagle  off  the  American  dollar  in  every 
possible  way.  Insist  upon  revision  of 
the  tariff  with  some  genuinely  up-to- 
the-moment  American  ideas  in  it  which 
will  keep  those  of  us  who  have  any- 


J.  J.  Cannon  F.  A.  Miller 

thing  left  from  using  the  labor  of 
laborers  in  foreign  countries  while  our 
own  are  starving. 

The  best  thing  the  average  editor 
who  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  his  own 
studies,  can  do,  is  to  follow  the  gen¬ 
uinely  American  leadership  of  that  far- 
seeing  American,  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 

Public  Never  So  Hungry 

for  Information  as  Now 

Malcolm  W.  Bincay,  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  Detroit  Free  Press — How  do  I 
interpret  the  public’s  demand  for  a  new 
deal  ? 

You  can  get  almost  as  many  inter¬ 
pretations  as  there  are  voters.  Most  of 
them  look  upon  a  return  of  prosperity 
as  “the  new  deal.”  As  a  platitudinous 
political  phrase  I  do  not  think  it  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  at  all. 

The  people  did  not  vote  for  a  new 
deal,  they  voted  for  a  change. 

You  ask  if  I  think  the  public  mood 
demands  a  deeper,  more  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  my  opinion  the  people  have  never 
been  so  hungry  for  information ;  and 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
there  less  chance  of  their  getting  it 
with  understanding.  This  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  on  anybody,  merely  a  commentary 
on  the  confused  times  in  which  we  are 
living. 

No  voice  can  speak  with  authority. 
We  are  going  through  a  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  in  our  habits  of  life  and  our 
modes  of  thought  so  profound  in  its 
cataclysmic  sweep  that  we  have  no 
charts  to  guide  us. 

Today  the  pace  of  life  has  been  so 
accelerated  that  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  is  to  know  a  little  about  many 
things  or  considerable  about  a  few 
things.  It  is  an  age  of  intense  special¬ 
ization  and  yet  there  is  such  confusion 
that  even  the  specialists  can  find  no 
common  ground  of  agreement. 

The  editor  sits  at  his  window  seat 
looking  out  on  a  mad  world  filled  with 
feeble  Hamlets  cursing  their  spite  that 
they  were  ever  bom  to  set  it  right! 

What  the  editor  needs  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  these  days  is  large  periodic 
doses  of  introspection.  He  should  have 
hanging  on  his  wall  in  front  of  him, 
in  large  letters,  just  as  a  daily  reminder, 
this  sign ;  “Don’t  kid  yourself.” 

We  need  rigidly  trained  and  sternly 
disciplined  finders  of  facts,  reporters 
who  can  report,  briefly,  concisely  and 
humanly,  and  not  so  many  editorial 
writers  disguised  as  reporters  who  sign 
their  personal  opinions  and  call  them 
news. 

I  think  newspaper  readers  are  weary 
of  endless  statements — many  of  them 
handouts  of  press  agents — and  columns 
upon  columns  of  diluted  opinions,  based 
on  a  very  few  crumbs  of  fact.  Report¬ 
ers  rush  in  where  experts  fear  to  tread. 


My  point  is  this :  the  finest  medicine 
ever  prescribed  for  a  patient  is  of  no 
value  unless  the  patient  take  it.  Un¬ 
less  our  news  is  made  palatable — short 
and  readable — it  will  do  the  reader  no 
good  because  he  will  not  read  it. 

If  you  mean  by  “deeper  and  more 
thoughtful”  articles  in  the  papers  the 
present  vogue  of  long,  dreary  repor- 
torial  writings  on  highly  technical  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  banking,  tariffs,  tech¬ 
nology,  taxation — which  nobody  reads 
except  the  authors  and  the  proof  readers 
— I  would  say  most  certainly  not. 
They  must  be  written  clearly,  briefly 
and  simply  by  men  who  not  only 
know  how  to  write  but  who  are  special¬ 
ists  in  their  subjects. 

The  great  newspapers  of  the  future, 
I  firmly  feel,  will  have  highly  trained 
authorities  who  are  not  newspapermen 
at  all  but  students  of  government, 
economics,  technology,  religion,  soci¬ 
ology  who  will  act  as  reservoirs  of 
ready  information  to  be  drawn  upon  as 
needed. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  too  much  com¬ 
placency  on  the  part  of  newspapers  to¬ 
ward  the  acts  or  methods  of  established 
political  parties  or  groups.  Rather  I 
would  say  there  was  not  enough.  Su¬ 
perficial  thinking  and  a  cheap  cynicism 
would  have  the  public  believe  that  every 
man  who  holds  public  office  is  either 
a  grafter,  an  incompetent,  a  demagogue 
or  a  pompous  fool.  One  of  the  great 
dangers  to  this  Republic  in  my  estima¬ 
tion  is  the  trick  of  irresponsible  news¬ 
papers  in  exploiting  class  hatreds  for 
circulation  gains.  Nor  am  I  afraid  of 
Communism  or  any  other  “ism”. 

As  to  the  last  question,  what  can  the 
press  do  to  hasten  the  return  of  pros¬ 
perity,  there  can  be  no  tangible  answer ; 
if  there  were  anything  that  could  be 
done  by  the  magic  of  printers’  ink,  it 
would  have  been  tried  long  ago. 

To  raise  false  hopes  is  worse  than 
doing  nothing  for  in  the  long  run  it 
does  the  people  no  good  and  robs  you 
of  your  most  priceless  heritage,  their 
confidence. 

The  only  thing  that  the  newspaper 
editor  can  do  is  to  throw  away  his 
blinkers — whatever  they  may  be — and 
stand  alert,  clear-eyed  and  open  minded 
to  the  changing  mood  of  the  torrential 
surge  of  life  around  him — to  keep  his 
head,  his  courage  and  his  faith  in  the 
eternal  verities  of  God.  With  all  else 
changing  around  us  we  know  that  one 
thing  has  not,  and  never  can,  change — 
the  basic  moral  law  as  interpreted  to 
us  out  of  the  agony  of  the  ages. 

These  are  the  times  that  cry  for  great 
souls  and  not  great  “isms”.  The  really 
great  editor  of  today  is  not  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  any  one  school  of  thought  but  a 
man  who  can  keep  alive  the  faith  of  the 
people. 

This  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  wider 
visioned  kindliness  toward  all  classes. 
The  profoundest  statement  ever  uttered 
by  A1  Smith  was  his  remark  that  the 
forgotten  man  is  a  myth.  We  are  all  in 
the  same  boat,  rich  and  poor,  cultured 
and  crude,  educated  and  illiterate — seek¬ 
ing  a  way  out. 

If  the  newspapers  of  America  would 
quit  trying  to  solve  the  insolvables  by 
the  ardent,  ^  opinionated  presentation  of 
academic  “isms”;  would  frankly,  joy¬ 
ously,  and  freely  admit  that  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  amazing  transition  no  one  man 
and  no  group  of  men  can  offer  a  solu¬ 
tion — we  would  at  least  be  honest  with 
ourselves.  Time  alone  can  be  the  sol¬ 
vent. 

Responsibility  of  Press 

T oday  Is  **T remendous” 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribime— Tht  so- 
called  new  deal  appears  to  be  the 
answer  to  a  public  demand  caused  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  depression  which  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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GROAT  NAMED  EDITOR 
IN  YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 


U.  P.  Executive  Succeed*  to  Position 
of  Felix  Bruner,  Resigned,  on 
Telegram — Lowell  Leake  Is 
Managing  Editor 


Carl  D.  Groat,  news  director  of  the 
United  Press,  was  appointed  editor  of  tlie 
Youngstoum  (O.)  Telegram,  Scripps- 


WAGE  CUT  REJECTED 

Members  of  the  Boston  Typographical 
Union  Xo.  13  rejected  a  wage  reduction 
of  10  cents  an  hour  in  their  basic  hourly 
newspaper  rates  Jan.  8  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing.  International  President  Howard 
has  been  asked  to  go  to  Boston  imme¬ 
diately.  Hearings  were  held  with  tlie 
newspai)er  publishers  this  week. 


SENATE  TO  CONSIDER 
HOUSE  RADIO  BILL 


Measure  Eliminates  Lotteries  From 
The  Air  and  Broadens  Conditions 
of  Political  Broadcasts  — 
Once  Passed  House 


IX)WELI,  Leake 


Carl  D.  Groat 


By  George  H.  Manning 
(  Washington  Correspondent , 
Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  Jan.  12. — The  much 
buffeted  and  much  amended  “omnibus" 
radio  bill  which  passed  the  House  last 
February  was  scheduled  to  be  again  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  this  week  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  the  bill 
of  interest  to  newspaper  publishers,  ( 1 ) 


Howard  newspaper,  this  week,  succeed-  ,  ^ newspaper  publishers,  (I ) 

ing  Felix  Bruner,  who  has  resigned.  forbidding  advertising  of  lotteries 

Mr.  Grnat  ha«  annointf*H  I ,nu.’tf»ll  T  .mItp  and  (— )  that  broadening  the 


DAILIES’  BRIEF  FILED 
ON  FREIGHT  RATES 


LC.C.  Gets  Publishers’  View* 
Newsprint  Transportation  In¬ 
vestigation — Readjust¬ 
ment  Asked  For 


Niagara  Falh 


Deuel  (left),  publisher  of  the 


By  George  H.  ^Ianning 
(  Washington  Correspondent 
Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  Jan.  12.— A  plea  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not 
to  place  freight  rates  on  newsprint  in  a 
strait  jacket,  but  to  adjust  them  with  a 
view  to  reflection  of  traffic  and  com¬ 
petitive  conditions,  was  made  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  newspajier  organiza¬ 
tions  in  a  brief  filed  this  week  with  the 
TOmmission  in  its  general  newsprint  rate 
investigation. 

Other  parties  to  the  brief  are  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  City 
New  York  State  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  and  Inliid 
Daily  Press  Association. 

‘;We  agree  with  the  view  of  the 


railroads  that  whatever  ^sis  of  rate! 


former?/°wi!h*SS!Ho^^^^^^  conditions  under '  which  radio  stations  is^  prescribed,  the  commission’s’ orda 

papers  and  for  the  past  two  years  one  broadcasts.  ririnthiT  ^  *  should  leave  the  carriers  free  to  meet 

of  the  United  Press  news  editors,  as  ^-nder  the  present  law  radio  statioiis  “u"  ^  "  Particular  competitive  or  other  coS 

managing  editor  of  the  Telegram,  sue-  ^re  required  to  afford  equal  opportuni-  “*eir  f«r  an  tions,”  the  publishers  said.  “We 

ceeding  Albert  Reillv,  who  has  resigned  *'«  candidates  for  public  office  around.the.%.orld  cruise.  ,..wi,  .. 

gljjy  '  who  may  want  to  use  their  facilities. 


No  one  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  ®  sp^ific  provision  that  the  sta-  QIIMOAV  PAPFR^  lOIN 

Mr.  Groat  on  the  United  Press  executive  T*’  censorship  I  r/Yl'E.n.O 

staff.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told.  material  broadcast  by  any 

C.  C.  Nicolet,  formerly  with  the  United  candidate. 


IN  CLEVELAND 


Press  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and 


recently  with  the  AV«-  York  World-  P^-  1^32,  this  section  of  the  law 

Telegram,  has  been  appointed  to  the  been  amended  to  apply  the  same 
position  formerly  held  bv  Mr.  Leake.  requirements  to  broadcasts  in  the  inter- 
Mr.  Groat  has  been  with  the  United  support  of  or  opposition  to  any 

Press  20  years  and  has  covered  many  candidate  for  public  office  or  in  the  pre¬ 
stories  of  national  and  international  in-  mentation  of  Mews  on  any  side  of  a 


Plain  Dealer  Acquires  and  Suspends 
Sunday  Edition  of  Evening  News 
— Evening  Publication 
Not  Affected 


(.S’/JCCiVj/ to  Editor  &  PUBLIKHEIt)  cinn  In  L  •'  r'  ■  . . . 

Cleveland.  Jan.  9— The  Cleveland  p  "  determining  a  basis  of  maximum 


might  also  agree  with  them  that  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  which  are  sporadic 
or  local  to  a  few  points  should  not  be 
considered  in  determining  a  general  rate 
basis,  but  should  be  left  for  individual 
treatment. 

“We  do  not  agree  with  the  railroads, 
however,  that  certain  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  disclosed  by  this  record  are 
merely  local  or  sporadic,  and  we  sub¬ 
mit  that  they  are  so  widespread  that 
they  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  commis- 


terpst  Diirintr  thp  war  hp  lA-as  in  rharfTf*  public  question  to  be  voted  Oil  at  an  '-Ltirj.AND.  jan.  y  ine  Lleyeiand  reasonable  rates 
terest.  Uuring  the  war  he  was  in  charge  Sunday  ,\  e-ws  passed  out  of  existence  “tLp  rVir  i ' 


V  .  Tv^  ^  v-.ssx.fov  pabscu  uui  oi  existence  u  .  . 

of  the  U.P.  service  m  the  State.  W ar  ja,,.  8  following  ite  sale  tc>  the  Cleveland  would  apparently  have 


and  Navy  departments  in  Washington. 
-After  the  .Armistice  he  went  with  Pres 
ident  W’txxlrow  Wilson  on  his  second  trip 


facilities,  at  the  same  terms,  for  reply 
to  any  person  who  has  used  the  broad- 

to  Europe  and  covered  the  peace  con-  opposition  to  aiy 

ference  in  Europe.  In  1919  he  was  ap-  j^odidate,  thus  creating  sor  of  an  end- 


pointed  manager  of  the  U.P.  Berlin 
bureau. 


less  chain  of  broadcasts,  all  of  which 
HrVeturned“'io  "thV  United  would. have  to  be  at  the  same  terms  as 
States  in  1926  and  was  placed  in  charge  *  broadcast. 

of  incoming  cables  in  New  York.  For  This  section  also  would  prohibit  any  ,,^,5 
three  years  thereafter  he  was  dav  man-  station  from  exercising  the  power  of 
.  '  -  -  censorship  over  material  broadcast  m 


Plain  Dealer.  ~  The  Plain  Dealer  an- 

nouncement  printed  the  same  dav  said  conditions  and  de- 

the  six-day  Evening  News  will  be  un-  SvTn’thP  Lhf'TT,  “"1  P':"*}”"ably 
affected  and  will  continue  to  be  pub-  aSrUHri  n 

lished  by  the  Cleveland  Companv  with  "O'ttuiud'ty  and  the 

Dan  R.  Hanna,  president;  Earle  Martin,  "eUr 

editor ;  .A.  E.  M.  Bergener.  managing  '(  ^  maximum  rea- 

ditor.  and  Charles  F.  McCahill.  busi- 


and  if  the  traffic  would  bear  them. 

aeer  at  Washineton  returning  to  New  censorsmp  over  material  oroaucasi  in  .  Plain  Dealer  will  bv  thi  *  'U'c;stigation  was  re- 

A^rk In  when  he  was  ao^int^  ‘^e  political  talks  or  the  discussion  of  publication  of  a  new  12-,>age  ^  " 

to  his  ex^uffve  D^Tition  Public  questions.  Neither  would  any  seven-column  Sunday  .Magazine  .11  .suit  of  petitio, 

Mr  Leake  bec^e  one  of  the  UP  obligations  be  imposed  upon  any  station  colors.  .A  l_-page  comic  secHon  will  Ushers  and  oiners 
.Mr.  Leake  became  one  ot  the  L.P.  aiiove  the  use  of  its  facilities  bv  anv  ‘^arry  the  best  comics  of  both  iiapers  .  .  -  , 

news  .itoi^  two  years  ago  a  ter  ten  (•j^u(jj(j3te  or  in  the  interest  or  support  and  the  rotogravure  section  will  be  in-  commission  by 

vears  with  Senpps-Howard  newspapers,  canoiuaie  or  in  me  imere.i  or  suijo  i  .  •  •  an  examiner.  The  report  recommended 

H.  sur,^  cm  ,l,e  sporo  de*  of  .he  VvleS" Sc  "R™5all  of  .he  Plain  Dealer  LS'Sra,"'  "I"  "" 

Akron  (O.)  Press,  later  becoming  man-  if  ^  citv  room  copy  desk  has  been  shifted  to  ""  printing  and  wrapping 

aging  editor.  \V  hen  the  Press  was 
merged  with  the  Times,  he  became  Sun- 


opened  by  the  commission  for  further 
in  New  York)  as  a  re¬ 
petitions  by  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  others  following  a  pro- 


’I’l’-i  Ti”*’’’  q£  n  oublic  Question  city  room  copy'  desk  has  been  shifted  to  -.nciW  iT  . .  o 

\V  hen  the  Press  was  “‘^^^^er  s^tion  would  prohibit  sta-  the  Sunday  department  to  assist  Robert  ‘  X?efs  Sn  ^ 

...Wfecv.  -.a..  a..e  Times,  he  became  Sun-  •^^uomer  swiion  wouiu  promoii  la  Snadir  editor  of  tlie  SnnHav  Matra^inf  Briefs  also  were  filed  on  behalf  of 
day  editor.  In  1927  he  became  Sunday  tions  from  charging  more  for  advertis-  '^,Vce  Kueffii  wafta^^^^^^  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  tht 

editor  of  the  Demer  Koeky  Mountain  >"6  ^his  nature  than  they  charge  for  ,10^^^^^^  mhited  ^i  ‘^e  same  city,  protesting 

Sews  and  in  1928  held  the  saim  position  cSrenfe  C  D^iU  *  of  Wash-  *he  fiction  tabloid  section,  but  parf  of  sreents^*" 

with  the  Pittsburgh  Post.  He  joined  .  ^^u^tor  uiarence  l.  uin,  01  as  assistimr  Helen  ,  pounds  in  the  rate 

^  Buffalo  l.i  w,  as  Sunday  'fJl'MTmi'ee'  ” and  at  n" at..  ■'ml’T'*"' .a*!'" 

editor  in  1929  and  in  the  same  vear  1  “iV  commiiicc,  anu  wno  papers  purchase  their  newsprint,  to 

was  made  managing  editor.  He  left  make  the  next  said  he  did  ju'^be  art  department  Charles  Morris  ^^^'ugton,  and  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 

Bu«al,  .0  ioiu  .he  L'niled  P.esa.  ,r.bte°ieSrp?S  tOTZ’  of '  l,i%t/Tar.S!.d^t'Se'te 

CREDITORS  OFFERED  20%  reason  being  that  he  feared  it  would  Dealer  s  staff. 


The  Tribune  brief  was  confined  al- 
Two' men  have  been  added  to  the  solely  to  a. discussion  of  diversion 


tical  broadcasts  or  broad-  Man  ui  ine  riain  ueaier.  i  nev 

3ic  queSS  V«icul“fy  «e  Be,;  Cohen  from  Ohio  S.a.e  U,,i'-  mnK  T 

jinal  broadcast  was  put  on  )ersity  in  CTolumbus  who  had  been  writ-  yeloped  bv  the  Tribune^  wbir-h  have 
ing  university  news  for  the  paper.  The  L .the  .  Iribune  which  have 


(fipeciat  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  compel  radio  stations  to  shut  down  en-  "  of  newsprint  shipments  to  ChicaKo'  to 

Chicago,  Jan.  10.— At  a  hearing  here  tirely  on  political  broadcasts  or  broad-  regular  sta^ff  of  the  Plam  Dealer.  They  “ 

today  before  Referee  in  Bankruptcy  casts  of  public  r 
Garfield  Charles,  unsecured  creditors  of  when  the  original 

the  Evanston  Publishing  Companv,  the  air  free.  ,','fh,.r**mon’'‘'^  iicws  hh  me  paj^r.  ine  eliminated  rail  shipments  save  for  a  few 

former  publishers  of  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  The  lottery  section  of  the  bill  as  it  ‘'‘'’^r  man  is  L.  P.  Daniels,  formerly  winter 

News-Index,  were  offered  a  settlement  now  stands  is  substantially  the  same  as  c  .  ,  The  railroads  on  the  other  hand 

of  30  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  credi-  that  provided  vvhen  the  bill  passed  the  r  Sunday  and  minimized  ^^e  important  of  the  S 

tors  number  approximately  200.  The  House.  It  is  designed  to  place  radio  xf  continues  as  creased  use  of  water  transportat^^^  d“ 

referee  entered  the  order  and  allowed  stations  on  a  parity  with  newspapers  so  ^  m  addition  to  flaring  that  “any  sudden^  increase  in 

five  days  for  creditors  to  file  acceptance  far  as  lottery  advertising  is  concerned,  his  duties  as  rod  and  gun  editor.  water  or  truck  movements  durf^  t^ 

^  K  fi,  GRAND  RAPIDS  PAY  CUT  pendency  of  a  rate  investigation  must 

the  News-Index  has  been  pub-  prison  or  a  $1,(^  fine,  or  both,  for  the  Employes  of  the  Grand  Rapids  ^  HP®"  with  suspicion.” 


lished  by  Evanston  News-Index.  Inc.,  person  convicted  of  broadcasting  lottery 
with  Merle  Slane  of  Peoria  as  publisher,  information  of  any  kind. 


CHICAGO  COUNCIL  ELECTS 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Jan.  12.  —  Basil  Church, 


BUYS  INTO  DAILY 

Purchase  of  the  interests  of  heirs  of 
the  late  J.  Sherman  McDowell,  pub-  Chicago  manager  of  the  Capper  Publi- 
lisher,  in  the  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-  cations,  was  todav  re-elected  chairman 
Star  is  announced  by  Helim  G.  Spauld-  of  the  Chicago  Advertising  Council  for 
mg,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper  1933.  The  newspaper  department  is 
who  with  Ralph  T.  Meeker  last  May  headed  by  Harris  Roberts,  who  resigned 
23  obtained  a  majority  interest  from  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Netes  this 
former  Gov.  Friend  W.  Richardson.  week. 


(Mich.)  Press,  a  Booth  publication,  re-  carriers  spoke  of  a  “hint”  in  a 

ceived  a  10  per  cent  pay  cut  effective  Questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  A,N,P,A. 
Jan.  10.  to  members  in  June,  1931,  and  the  “out- 

-  spoken  request”  in  a  similar  questioo- 

TEXAS  league  named  naire  of  September,  1932,  that  members 


The  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc.,  furnish  data  showing  how  much  traf& 
will  l^onie  the  national  representative,  they  were  in  position  to  divert  to  water, 
effective  Feb.  1,  of  the  Houston  Post.  In  view  of  these  suggestions,  the  car- 

TAY  I  i«T  DA/'^E'c  '*'f  hardly  surprising  that 

lAA  List  66  PAGES  there  should  have  been  a  relative  in- 

Sixty-six  pages  of  delinquent  tax  crease  in  the  water  movement  in  1932 
lists  were  published  by  the  Salt  Lake  and  a  threat  of  a  further  increase  in 
Tribune  Jan.  3.  1933.” 
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V 


DAILY  OCCUPIES  NEW  $4,500,000  HOME 


Cincinnati  Times-Star  Opens  Massive  Building  Completely  Equipped  for  Speed  and  Efficiency 
— Plant  Occupies  City  Block  400  by  148  Feet — Published  From  Old  Plant  40  Years 

The  new  $4,500,000  plant  of  the  to  the  copy  cutters  in  the  composing  the  i 
Cincinnati  Tinu'S-Slar,  which  has  room  below.  There  is  also  installed  a  (jeor 
lieen  characterized  as  one  of  the  finest  complete  inter-communicating  system  of  Kocl 
and  best  equipped  newspaiier  plants  in  telephones.  The  local  room  is  rendered  roon 

the  world,  was  occupied  by  that  news-  . '*  ‘  ^  . . *  " 

paper  last  week.  The  form?'  " 

ce^renionies  will  be  held  Jan. 

Cincinnati 


In  the  main  building  to  the  rear  of 
the  elevators,  occupying  both  the  fourth 
the  fifth  floors  is  the  composing  room. 
This  room  has  high  ceilings  also  sound¬ 
proof  and  amply  ventilated,  and  with 
natural  light  from  the  windows  on  both 
sides  of  the  building.  Along  the  south 
wall  in  several  rows  are  the  34  Lino¬ 
type  machines,  each  equipped  with  its 
air  duct.  Ample  room  is  provided  for 
another  battery  of  machines  as  large 
or  larger  than  the  present  one  with  the 
expansion  of  the  newspaper  in  future 
years.  Along  the  north  wall  are  the 
desks  of  proofreaders,  the  equipment  of 
the  composing  room  and  the  moulding 
room  where  the  matrices  and  stereotype 
work  is  done.  Cut  storage  rooms  are 
in  the  front  of  the  building.  The  com¬ 
posing  room  is  in  charge  of  Philip 
Pfalzgraf. 

On  the  fifth  floor  are  the  offices  of 
George  Fries,  assistant  general  manager, 
upon  whom  has  devolved  the  task  of 
moving  the  entire  plant  and  its  equip¬ 
ment  into  its  new  quarters  without 
delay  in  publishing  editions.  Adjoining 
the  office  of  Mr.  Fries  are  those  of 
J.  R.  Bassler,  in  charge  of  business 
promotion,  and  Lew  Heck,  in  charge  of 
editorial  promotion. 

The  entire  tower  floor  space  on  the 
fourth  story  is  taken  up  by  recreation 
rooms  and  the  library  of  the  women 
employes.  These  are  handsomely  fur¬ 
nished  with  draperies  and  comfortable 
lounging  chairs.  Paintings  decorate  the 
walls.  Shower  baths  and  recreation 
rooms  for  the  male  employes  are  on 


given  an 
ssive  new 

building. 

The  building  is  located  at  Eighth  and 
Broadway  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
(Sstrict.  It  occupies  a  city  block  400 
ieet  long  by  148  feet  wide.  Of  striking 
architecture,  the  building  has  a  stately 

stone-domed  tower  which  rises  almost  W  k 

400  feet  above  the  sidewalk.  JjBc  ^ 

The  Times-Star  occupies  the  first  six  d 

floors  of  the  building  in  addition  to  the  ||  I  j?j 

of  Hulbert  Taft,  president  and  I  I  I 

editor  and  offices  of  Clark  Firestone  I  I  I  I 

and  Joseph  Sagmaster,  editorial  writers,  1  III 

and  Claude  Shafer,  cartoonist,  on  the  ■  1 1  I  | 

14th  floor.  From  the  sixth  to  the  14th 

floor  in  the  tower  are  general  business  ^ 

offices,  95  i>er  cent  of  which  are  rented. 

The  tower  is  of  modernistic  design,  ^^B 

the  cupola  being  crowned  with  a  neon  I 

airplane  beacon  which  can  be  seen  for 

Commenting  on  the  completion  of  the 

$4,500,000  building  in  a  time  of  severe  ^^B 

depression.  Publisher  Hulbert  Taft 
said:  “We  made  tentative  arrange- 

ments  for  the  new  building  in  the  fall  it,'  '  B^^W 

of  1929.  Architects’  plans  were  ^ 

ready  a  By  that  time  B 

it  was  plain  that  the  country  was  in  for  L  ^ 

a  serious  depression.  However,  the  I  ^B  m  r  |BB%fc» 

cost  by  the  time  the  contracts  were  let  ^  9  ^^B  g, 

were  lower  by  25  or  30  per  cent  than  # 

they  had  been  during  the  closing  months  I  M 

the  boom.  We  the  I  1  i  BB  ,  9 

and  decided  to  go  One  the  I  I  ^B  ^  B  .^BLiiib  fl 

proceeding  111  ^B  ^  ■  ^^111 

the  the  number  men 

we  J  ^^9  IBl  ^BH 

the  assistance  was 

The  plant’s  6th  floor  is  occupied  in  its  "" 

Swoftlo^ses^SausV'^manSS  Exterior  view  of  14,500,000  Cincinnati  Times-Star  plant, 

tor,  Edward  Steinborn,  city  editor  and  of  the  society  editor  and  the  women’s  is  a  suite  occupied  by  the  photo-engrav- 

the  Librarian  Albert  Kotzbauer  being  department  head  are  also  on  the  sixth  ing  department  under  George  Geist, 

in  the  front  of  the  tower.  Behind  the  floor.  which  with  the  aid  of  the  staff  photog- 

electric  elevators  and  stretching  almost  The  local  room  is  so  large  that  City  rapher  will  be  able  to  produce  pictures 
the  full  length  of  the  main  building  is  Editor  Steinborn  found  it  expedient  to  from  the  size  of  half-column  to  a  full 
the  city  room,  which  includes  the  desks  move  his  desk,  that  of  his  assistant  and  page  in  less  than  25  minutes, 
of  the  telegraph  editor,  David  G.  Bow-  desks  of  all  editorial  department  heads  Jq  the  rear  of  the  photo-engraving 
man,  and  his  assistants,  the  makeup  man  except  that  of  William  G.  Steigler,  room  is  one  of  the  innovations  in  news- 

and  those  of  Assistant  City  Editor  Rob-  drama  editor,  from  the  special  rooms  of  paper  equipment  for  that  department 

ert  C.  Harris  and  the  copy  readers,  the  tower  which  had  been  provided  for  consists  of  a  room  specially  de- 

Beside  the  universal  copy  desk  are  in-  them  into  the  space  on  the  north  side  signed  and  equipped  with  an  acid  resist- 
stalled  three  stations  of  the  Lamson  of  the  city  room  in  order  partially  to  q,,  which  are  kept  the  carboy* 

pneumatic  copy  carrier  system  which  fill  the  huge  space.  The  .\ssociated  dangerous  acids  used  in  photo-engrav- 

does  away  with  copy  boys,  the  copy  Press  staff  and  the  telegraph  operators  j,  processes.  This  room  is  so  designee 
being  carried  from  the  telegraph,  local  are  in  the  rooms  adjoining  and  in  front  should  one  of  the  carboys  explc^t 

and  Kentucky  edition  stations,  respec-  of  the  city  copy  desk.  To  the  rear  of  jjreak,  the  contents  would  draii 
tively,  by  the  three-way  carriers,  directly  the  city  room  on  the  north  side  will  be  _ _ 


View  of  the  Times-Star  pressroom  from  the  observation  balcony.  Note  the 
absence  of  obstructions  above  the  presses  made  possible  by  the  conveyors 
running  down  to  mailing  room  rather  than  up  to  it. 


View  of  the  Times-Star  reel  room  showing  automatic  tensions,  the  new  type 
unit  drive,  paper  conveyors,  and  paper  roll  dollies. 
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BOND  BREAD  CAMPAIGN  DEMANDS 
NEWS  SUPPORT  FOR  CONTEST 

General  Baking  Co.,  After  Year  of  Scanty  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising,  Makes  Coupon  Test  in  New  England — 

Seen  as  Answer  to  Radio  Fan  Mail 


An  advertising  contract  placed 
.  this  week  with  seven  New  England 
newsi>apers  brings  to  publishers  a  new 
and  arresting  problem  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  radio  as  a  national  medium. 

The  contract,  in  which  these  papers 
agree  to  conduct  a  local  coupon  contest 
for  the  advertiser — General  Baking 
Company,  manufacturer  of  Bond  bread 
— is  a  direct  result  of  the  success  of 
contests  conducted  by  other  advertisers 
on  the  air,  although  General  Baking  it¬ 
self  has  not  used  radio  contests. 

And  a  main  purpose  of  the  campaign, 
calling  for  18,000  lines  in  eight  weeks, 
is  to  test  the  ability  of  the  newspaper 
as  a  medium  for  this  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Can  the  newspaper  do  what  many 
advertisers  hold  the  radio  has  done — 
overflow  the  “contest  editor’s’’  desk  with 
endless  pouches  of  letters  bearing 
coupons  and  answers — thereby  proving 
to  the  overseers  of  close-cropped  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  that  advertising  can  bring 
visible  and  extensive  returns. 

If  this  New  England  campaign  is 
successful,  the  General  Baking  officials 
may  extend  their  advertising  in  this 
line  nationally  during  the  last  half  of 
1933.  This  puts  the  seven  papers  in  the 
position  of  being  a  proving  ground  for 
this  company — and  perhaps  for  other 
companies  that  will  judge  their  own 
campaigns  by  results  obtained  here.  If 
General  Baking  does  carry  on  a  national 
campaign  in  the  last  six  months  this 
year,  it  will  be  the  first  time  for  a  year 
and  a  half  that  it  has  used  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  major  medium.  From  75 
to  80  per  cent  of  its  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  went  into  newspapers  over 
a  year  ago,  but  the  company  has  cut 
its  expenditures  for  newspapers  down 
to  10  per  cent  since  then.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  used  radio  for  several  years, 
and  has  a  poster  campaign  schooled 
for  the  first  half  of  1933. 

This  pioneering  campaign  was  placed 
during  the  past  week  for  General  Bak¬ 
ing  ffirough  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
and  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York.  It  will 
open  on  January  16  in  the  following 
papers:  Springfwld  (Mass.)  Union- 
Republican  and  News,  Boston  Herald- 
Trarvler,  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can  and  American,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram, 
and  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gasette. 

The  advertising  will  be  based  on  a 
story  of  Vitamin  D,  and  its  presence 
in  Bond  bread.  In  each  city  prizes  of 
^50,  $100,  $50  and  several  of  $5  will 
be  given  to  the  persons  writing  the  best 
short  essays  on  the  value  of  Vitamin  D 
as  found  in  this  bread.  There  will  be 
a  prize  of  $1,000  for  all  New  England. 

But — ^and  here  is  the  paper’s  problem 
— ^the  contest  will  not  be  conducted  by 
the  baking  company ;  the  newspaper 
itself  will  appoint  judges  and  receive 
entries  in  the  local  competition.  In 
each  case,  letters  will  be  mailed  to  the 
contest  editor  of  the  paper. 

The  contracts  include  the  following 
requirements  for  the  newspapers: 

1.  To  receive  all  entries. 

2.  To  handle  preliminary  judging  of 
all  entries — ^that  is,  in  the  local  contests. 

3.  To  appoint  judges. 

4.  To  announce  the  contest  through 
the  news  columns. 

5.  To  announce  the  prize  winners  in 
the  news  columns. 

6.  To  have  the  subject  of  Vitamin  D 
discussed  by  food  experts  without  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  Bond  Bread  or  to  the 
contest. 

7.  To  furnish  reprints  of  advertise¬ 
ments  for  grocery  stores. 

8.  To  have  merchandising  displays  in 
the  newspaper  office. 

9.  To  write  letters  to  grocers  an¬ 
nouncing  the  contest. 

10.  To  offer  further  support  through 
other  individual  ideas  of  the  papers. 


So  that  each  paper  will  support  the 
contest  with  as  much  vigor  as  possible, 
the  baking  company  is  offering  the  in¬ 
ducement  of  1,100  additional  lines  of 
advertising  to  the  papier  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  answers  pier  1,000 
circulation. 

A  statement  from  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  describing  the 
plan,  said; 

“Inasmuch  as  the  participating  news- 
papiers  will  be  promoted  in  numerous 
other  supporting  media,  the  plan  is 
expiected  to  help  the  papers  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  usual  promotional 
contests  frequently  conducted  by  news- 
papiers  themselves. 

"Twenty  four  sheet  pwsters  will  be 
adapted  so  that  they  give  the  name  of 
the  local  papier  carrying  the  campaign. 
People  will  be  reminded  to  see  this 
papier  for  further  details  about  the  con- 
test. 

“Local  announcements  giving  the 
name  of  the  newspiapier  carrying  the  con¬ 
test  campiaign  will  be  cut  in  through  the 
Bond  Bread  national  radio  program  over 
the  New  England  stations  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Broadcasting  System.  Printed 
bands  around  the  loaves  of  Bond  Bread 
will  direct  users  to  local  newspapier  for 
contest  details. 

“Nearly  400  General  Baking  Company 
delivery  wagons  and  trucks  throughout 
New  England  will  carry  large  pioster 
announcements  calling  attention  to  the 
contest  and  instructing  people  to  see  the 
local  newspaper  carrying  the  campaign 
for  further  details.’’ 

The  General  Baking  case  dates  back 
to  a  time  when  this  company  and  others, 
in  addition  to  publishers,  were  consider¬ 
ing  what  the  radio  could  do.  In  1929, 
when  advertising  results  began  to  be 
checked  closely — and  in  succe^ing  years 
when  they  were  watched  with  growing 
caution,  the  executives  of  several  com- 
pjanies  ordered  their  advertising  staffs  to 
curtail  any  save  definitely  productive 
campaigns. 

As  a  result  radio  executives  devised 
plans,  among  them  the  contest  idea 
which  has  been  worked  so  endlessly  and 
so  tiresomely — ^yet,  radio  repxirts,  so 
successfully — since  that  time.  And  many 
officials  of  companies  found  it  difficult 
to  withhold  advertising  from  the  radio, 
when  radio  contest  fans  were  filling 
their  offices  w’ith  letters  to  prove  they 
had  heard — pierhaps  would  buy. 

And,  now,  some  may  contend  that 
this  is  the  newspaper’s  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  the  radio.  Many  publishers, 
of  course,  will  hesitate  to  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  a  plan  for  supporting  a  national 
advertiser  so  far  as  this  campaign  goes. 
If  the  requirement  for  the  free  use  of 
news  sp>ace  were  eliminated,  however, 
there  would  probably  be  little  objection 
from  the  newspapiers.  As  to  the  news- 
papiers’  ability  to  pull  contest  entries — 
well,  one  might  refer  to  the  Camel 
cigarette  contest  to  pxipularize  its  cel¬ 
lophane  wrapp)er,  which  drew  just  under 
a  million  replies  in  eight  days. 

F.  H.  WILLARD  MARRIES 

Frank  H.  Willard  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
and  Chicago,  widely  known  as  the  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  comic  strip  “Moon  Mullins,’’ 
and  Miss  Marie  O’Connell,  of  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  were  married  at  “Tampa,  Fla., 
January  7. 


ASKS  CASH  FOR  CLASSIFIED 

“The  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  has 
announced  a  cash-in-advance  pxjlicy  on 
all  classified  advertising.  At  the  same 
time  a  downward  revision  of  rates  was 
made. 


FEDERER  IS  SPACE  BUYER 

E.  W.  Federer,  formerly  secretary 
and  spiace-buyer  of  Dyer-Enzinger,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appxiint^  sp>ace 
buyer  of  Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


DAVIS  POEM  IN  BRONZE 


A  BRONZE  tablet  (shown  above) 
containing  Bob  Davis’  famous  prose 
pioem  “I  Am  the  Printing  Press”  has 
been  presented  to  the  Neiv  York  Sun 
by  William  T.  Dewart,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Sun.  The  tablet,  meas¬ 
uring  approximately  2i  by  3  feet,  has 
been  placed  on  the'  wall  in  the  public 
Information  room  near  the  editorial 
offices  in  the  Sun  Building,  280  Broad¬ 
way. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  writes  the  column 
“Bob  Davis  Reveals”  in  the  Sun,  in 
1911  agreed  to  write  a  Hoe  press  adver¬ 
tisement  to  appear  in  Mimsey’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  of  which  he  was  editor,  and  pro¬ 
duct  his  ode  to  the  printing  press,  one 
of  the  most  widely  paraphrased  pioems 
in  the  English  language.  The  original 
poem  has  been  printed  in  many  languages 
and  has  a  place  in  the  text  books  of  the 
public  schools. 


DAILY  GOES  OPEN  SHOP 


White  Plain*  Reporter  Split*  with 
Union  Over  Wage  Cut 

The  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Reporter  went  opien  shop  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  Jan.  6  after  the  local  typo¬ 
graphical  union  refused  to  accept  certain 
wage  conditions  announced  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  notice  was  piosted  Dec.  29  that 
wages  would  be  cut  from  $54  for  a 
44-hour  week  to  $45  for  a  45-hour  week. 
Overtime  on  weekdays,  the  notice  said, 
would  be  at  straight  time,  with  time 
and  a  half  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

On  Jan.  4  William  B.  Britain,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  I.T.U.  and  a  group  of  the 
local  printers,  visited  W.  Lee  Tuller, 
publisher,  and  urged  arbitration.  Mr. 
Tuller  refused,  citing  previous  attempts 
to  obtain  a  reduction  and  saying  the 
men  could  either  accept  or  reject  the 
new  rules. 

The  next  day,  after  the  pap)er  had 
been  printed,  the  printers  were  asked  to 
work  overtime  on  straight  time.  They 
refused  and  walked  out,  and  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  open  shop  policy  was 
posted. 

An  emergency  crew  furnished  by 
H.  W.  Flagg,  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
open  shop  department,  was  immediately 
furnished.  The  paper  on  Jan.  6  came 
out  two  and  a  half  hours  late.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  informed  this  week 
that  the  shop  was  now  operating 
smoothly. 

For  two  years.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told,  the  Reporter’s  composing  room 
had  operated  with  union  members  but 
without  a  contract.  In  September  of 
this  year  the  printers  were  asked  to  take 
a  ten  per  cent  cut. 

UNION  OPPOSES  RADIO 

Members  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  throughout  the  United 
States  have  been  appealed  to  by  the  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  union  to  petition  brew¬ 
ing  companies,  who  are  reported  to  be 
setting  aside  appropriations  for  radio 
advertising,  to  spend  the  money  for 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  other 
printed  media. 


REPORTER  TESTIFIeJ 
IN  VOTE  THEFT  CASE 

E.  J.  Leary  of  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star. 

Eagle  Denie*  He  Acted  at 
“Fixer”  with  Patrolman  in 
Ballot  Scandal 

Edward  J.  Leary,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Eagle  reporter,  one  of  nine 
accused  of  conspiracy  in  the  theft  oj 
ballots  from  the  Newark  city  hall  Nov 
16,  denied  on  the  witness  stand  Jan.  I 
that  he  had  acted  as  a  “fixer”  uitk 
Patrolman  Raymond  Herter,  who  hai 
been  assigned  to  guard  the  city  hai 
that  night. 

The  patrolman  had  previously  testi- 
fied  that  Mr.  Leary  had  cautioned  hi® 
“to  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  you'! 
be  taken  care  of.”  Herter  is  the  state' 
star  w'itness. 

Mr.  Leary  said  he  had  talked  to  th 
patrolman  at  the  time  in  question,  ba 
explained  the  conversation  was  in  line 
of  his  duty  as  a  newspaperman  investi- 
gating  the  theft.  He  had  sought  Herter 
out  on  his  beat,  he  said,  to  get  him  t« 
talk  and  not  to  warn  him  to  keep  quiet 
The  results  of  the  conversation,  he  sai(( 
had  been  reported  to  his  city  editor,  ti 
whom  he  said  that  he  believed  Herter 
was  the  man  who  permitted  the  ballon 
to  be  stolen. 

James  A.  McRell,  chief  of  police,  anf 
two  police  judges  appeared  as  character 
witnesses  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Leary.  Mc¬ 
Rell  said  he  had  known  him  for  fivt 
years  as  an  honest  reporter.  Other  char¬ 
acter  witnesses  included  W.  E.  Bowman, 
Star-Eagle  editor;  Joseph  F.  Reilly, 
city  editor:  Nugent  Freeman,  telegrapk 
editor,  and  reporters  from  the  Newarl 
Ne7vs  and  A^ewark  Ledger. 

Mr.  Leary  was  suspended  from  tht 
Star-Eagle  staff  after  the  charges  wert 
filed,  pending  outcome  of  the  case.  Ht 
is  still  on  the  Star-Eagle  pay-roll,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  was  told.  It  was 
expected  the  case  would  be  concluded 
this  week. 


FURTHER  SCALE  REDUCTION 

New  Mechanical  Contract*  in  Syr*- 
cu*e  and  Utica,  N.  Y. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9— Typo¬ 
graphical  wage  scales  have  been  further 
reduced  in  Syracuse  and  Utica,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Karl  C.  Thiesing,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  says. 

The  Syracuse  typographical  scale  has 
been  reduced  another  $2,  a  previous 
duction  of  $3  having  been  made  last 
April.  The  prevailing  scale  now  for 
day  work  is  $44  a  week  and  $47  for 
night  work.  "The  new  contract  renews 
all  other  features  of  the  previous  con¬ 
tract  and  continues  up  to  Sept.  30,  1933. 

_  The  pressmen,  who  received  a  reduc¬ 
tion  last  May  of  $3  a  week,  are  also 
reduced  another  $1.50  a  week,  making 
the  existing  scale  $40.50  for  both  day 
and  night  work.  The  contract  also  con¬ 
tinues  to  Sept.  30,  1933,  instead  of  May 
1.  The  stereotpyers  take  a  reduction  of 
$1.50,  effective  last  month,  in  addition 
to  the  $3  reduction  of  last  May.  “The 
new  coritract  continues  until  Sept.  30, 
1933,  with  the  prevailing  scale  of  ^2 
a  week. 

A  new  one-year  contract,  expiring 
Nov.  15,  calls  for  a  three  dollar  a  week 
reduction  in  the  Utica  typographical 
union  scale.  This  makes  the  existing 
scale  $44  a  week  for  day  work  and  $4/ 
a  week  for  night  work. 


FLYNN  REJOINS  N.  Y.  NEWS 

F.  M.  Flynn  has  returned  to  the  Nete 
York  Daily  News  as  assistant  business 
manager.  Mr.  Flynn  had  been  business 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Mirror  since 
it  was  purchased  by  the  McCormick- 
Patterson  interests  in  April,  1931.  After 
the  Mirror’s  suspension  in  August,  1932, 
Mr.  Flynn  remained  in  Detroit  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  the  company. 


McLennan  appointed 

Howard  McLennan  has  been  appointed 
Detroit  advertising  representative  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Let’s  Lay  all  Pie  Charts 


End  to  End 


TOURING  the  past  year  or  two  the  busi- 
ness  of  buying  and  selling  advertising 
has  become  more  and  more  of  an  exercise 
in  higher  mathematics.  The  prevailing 
emphasis  on  bargain  prices  has  entered  the 
field  of  selection  of  publications,  bringing 
with  it  a  bewildering  assortment  of 
graphs,  pie-charts,  milline  rates,  ratios 
and  percentages.  Statistics  often  appear 
more  important  than  the  basic,  sound 
principles  upon  which  advertising  sue-  ^ 
cesses  have  been  built. 


No  circulation  statement  can  reflect  the 
thoroughness  with  which  The  New  York 
Times  is  read,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
it  is  received,  the  completeness  with 
which  it  is  believed. 


Let’s  lay  all  the  pie-charts  end  to  end 
— and  leave  them  there.  Many  impres¬ 
sive  figures  may  be  quoted  about  The 
New  York  Times  —  in  fact,  we  do 
quote  them;  but  the  fundamental 
values  of  The  Times,  the  qualities 
which  make  it  a  major  selling  force 
and  not  just  another  advertising  I 
medium,  can  never  be  expressed  in  a 
column  of  figures.  / 

No  diagram  can  indicate  the  \ 
unique  appeal  The  Times  has  for 
the  intelligent  and  discriminating.  / 


No  graph  can  convey  the  strength  of 
the  bond  between  The  Times  and  its 
readers,  built  up  through  the  years  by 
the  most  comprehensive,  impartial  and 
accurate  news  service  a  tireless  pur¬ 
pose,  aided  by  modern  resources,  can 
provide. 

^  None  of  these  things  can  be  counted, 
sorted,  weighed  or  tabulated.  They 
cannot  be  fed  into  the  whirling  dials 

)of  a  calculating  machine.  Yet,  in 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  they  which 
set  The  New  York  Times  apart  as 
N.  a  powerful  advertising  influence. 
^  Behind  circulation  lie  these  intan¬ 
gibles,  contributing  the  unfailing 
force  and  penetration  on  which 
The  Ne\v  York  Times  many  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  leadership  in  ad- 
.  vertising  volume  are  based. 


SIjjc  ^axk  Simejs 


FIRST  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  NATION’S  FIRST  MARKET 
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cans  a  hope,  if  not  a  belief,  that  a 
change  in  the  national  administration 
would  bring  about  more  satisfactory 
economic  conditions.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Hoover  is  really  one  of  our  greatest 
presidents  and  that  he  had  done  every¬ 
thing  humanly  possible  to  correct  eco¬ 
nomic  shortcomings  produced  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  majority  mind.  The 
conception  of  most  of  the  .\merican 
people  appeared  to  be  tliat  some  other 
person  in  the  Presidential  office  might 
be  able  to  make  times  better,  could  not 
make  them  worse  so  why  not  assume  the 
risk?  It  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  party 
politics  and  became  a  mental  condition 
in  which  the  majority  determined  on  a 
change  and  put  forth  every  effort  to 
bring  it  about. 

It  seems  to  be  a  safe  prediction  that 
this  majority  is  certain  to  experience 
great  disappointment.  Mr.  Hoover  may 
easily  be  assumed  to  have  tried  every 
rem^y  that  human  mind  could  devise 
within  legal  limitations.  That  his  suc¬ 
cessor  possesses  some  magic  formula 
that  will  immediately  bring  prosperity 
is  exceedingly  doubtful.  However,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  should  not  be  condemned  in 
advance.  The  majority  having  insisted 
on  giving  him  a  trial  it  is  American 
duty  to  1^  fair  and  to  aid  him  in  every¬ 
way  consistent  with  sound  economic  and 
political  thought. 

The  attitude  of  the  majority  public 
mind  today  and  for  years  past  suggests 
that  never  has  a  deeper  sense  of  human 
responsibility  been  so  necessary  as  to¬ 
day.  It  is  not  assuming  too  much  to 
say  that  the  prosperity  of  the  recent 
years  promoted  the  birth  and  growth 
of  a  disposition  to  extravagance,  super¬ 
ficialities,  wrong  living  and  thoughtless¬ 
ness  that  is  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  unhappy  economic  situation  of 
the  present.  One  of  the  most  vital 
needs  of  the  time  is  to  bring  the  people 
back  to  sane  methods  of  thinking  and  of 
living.  The  most  powerful  factors  in 
this  regeneration  can  be  the  press  and 
the  pulpit.  Never  has  there  been 
greater  need  of  the  editorial  than  today. 
Never,  also,  has  there  been  greater  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  practical  attitude  in  the 
pulpit  than  at  the  moment. 

The  press  cannot  hope  to  be  of  in¬ 
fluence  by  wishy-washy  utterances,  by- 
endeavors  to  please  everyone  and  offend 
no  one,  by  straddling  on  momentous 
questions  or  by  dodging  intricate  local 
and  general  economic  and  moral  prob¬ 
lems  by  silence.  The  need  is  a  sound, 
sensible,  unafraid,  trustworthy  press;  a 
press  that  will  do  its  best  to  view  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  wholly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  what  it  conscientiously  believes 
is  best  for  the  people.  The  same  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  made  to  the  pulpit.  One 
of  the  most  disappointing  things  about 
too  many  newspapers  of  this  day  is 
their  complacency  toward  acts  of  the 
political  parties  with  which  they  affili¬ 
ate.  Too  many  of  them  cling  to  the 
old  idea  that  their  party-  must  be  sup¬ 


ported  w-hether  right  or  w-rong.  And, 
too,  entirely-  too  many  are  still  of  the 
belief  that  it  is  their  duty  to  support 
their  party’s  nominees  regardless  of  the 
fitness  of  those  nominees.  Until  this  be¬ 
lief  disappears  w-e  can  not  hope  to  have 
only  the  best  men  in  public  office.  It 
is  difficult  at  best  to  place  in  public 
office  those  who  are  fully  competent  but 
more  difficult  when  newspapers  are 
operated  under  the  erroneous  idea  that 
bwause  they  are  party  newspapers  it  is 
their  duty  to  support  unfit  party  men 
and  to  be  subservient  to  party  leaders. 

The  responsibility  of  the  press  today 
is  tremendous;  never  was  more  so.  Its 
duty  is  to  ascertain  facts  on  the  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  propaganda,  the  many 
isms,  the  ideas  that  are  being  promul¬ 
gated  by  first  one  organization  and  then 
another  and  by  this  individual  and  that 
and  to  give  these  facts  to  a  frequently 
misguided  public.  \  great  danger  im¬ 
pends.  It  is  not  that  the  people  will 
become  too  conservative  but  that  they 
will  become  too  radical.  Thoughtless 
acceptance  as  fact  of  the  utterances  of 
wrong-minded  persons  is  the  spreading 
of  mental  poison  that  is  affecting  people 
seriously  and  may  be  fatal. 

The  press  can  and  should  correct  this 
unfortunate  state  of  mind  by  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  facts  in  the  clearest  form  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  people  may  have  accurate 
information  and  thus  gain  some  idea  of 
where  they  are  drifting  under  the  selfish 
suggestions  of  opinionated  individuals 
who  lose  sight  of  the  policies  that  have 
made  America  a  solid  nation  and  who 
would  set  aside  these  substantial  and 
proven  policies  and  in  their  place  make 
active  those  methods  certain  to  bring 
disaster.  The  press  must  appreciate  this 
situation  if  it  would  give  the  people  that 
serv-ice  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Fight  on  Government  Costs 
Seen  as  Big  Opportunity 

Oscar  Stauffer,  Arkansas  City 
(Kan.)  Daily  Traveler — In  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  the  garage,  the  comer 
grocery,  at  social  gatherings  in  the 
homes  and  in  fact  wherever  men  and 
women  congregate  the  righteous  wrath 
of  a  people  is  rising.  As  the  economic 
depression  pinches  more  and  more  the 
demand  is  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  that  expenses  of  all  agencies  of 
government  be  cut  to  the  bone;  that 
a  Federal  budget  that  jumped  from  one 
billion  dollars  to  four  billion  in  the  last 
twenty  years  be  cut  at  least  fifty  per 
cent;  that  local  and  state  taxes  be  cut; 
and  that  these  men  drawing  pensions 
not  properly  entitled  to  them  desist. 
This  wrath  of  the  people  is  unmistak¬ 
able.  That  in  large  part  explains  the 
election  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
unusually  large  crop  of  lame  ducks. 

If  the  incoming  administration  does 
not  get  costs  down  Congress  will  be 
crowded  with  new  faces  in  two  years 
from  now.  When  individuals  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  government  quit  their  spending 
sprees  the  country  will  right  itself  and 
a  more  wholesome  condition  will  pre- 
vail. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  America 
but  the  lack  of  a  little  common  sense 


CERTIFIED  GUARANTEE 
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in  its  orgy  of  spending  public  money; 
spending  not  only  what  it  does  not 
have  but  what  it  hopes  to  have  as 
w-ell. 

The  patient  will  not  get  well  tomor¬ 
row-  but  if  the  newspapers  will  do  their 
duty  in  their  various  localities  and  get 
all  government  expenses  down  we  soon 
will  be  on  the  w-ay  out  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  old 
homely  virtue  of  honesty  whether  it  be 
applied  to  the  individual  or  to  govern¬ 
ments  spending  w-hat  they  do  not 
have. 

Isn’t  this  a  w-onderful  opportunity  for 
newspapers  to  be  torch  bearers? 

The  Newspaper  Is  Obliged 

to  Serve  ‘Forgotten  Man* 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repttblic  and 
American — In  the  first  place,  “new 
deal’’  is  a  shibboleth  like  “full  dinner 
pail,’’  propounded  for  rounding  up  votes 
in  a  political  campaign.  It  is  seized 
upon  eagerly  by  struggling,  worried, 
disappointed  human  beings  who  eter¬ 
nally  hope  that  tomorrow’s  sunrise  will 
bring  them  a  better  fortune.  It  is  good 
that  they  hope.  It  is  excellent  that 
they  arise  as  often  as  they  fall,  brush 
off  the  mud,  and  go  on  expectant  of 
something  better  in  the  journey  than 
they  have  previously  experienced. 

It  is  as  human  to  look  eagerly  for  a 
“new  deal”  as  it  is  human  fraility  to 
think  always  that  what  man  is  going 
through  today  is  new,  never  experi¬ 
enced  before  in  all  human  history.  The 
truth  is  that  mankind  has  tumbled  be¬ 
fore,  has  picked  himself  up  and  has 
gone  on.  He  will  do  so  again,  despite 
the  lamentations  of  those  who  croak 
that  never  before  has  anyone  suffered 
as  they  are  suffering,  and  never  can 
it  be  expected  that  there  can  be  a  re¬ 
covery  from  this  terrible  economic 
illness. 

Man  traveled  before  the  era  of  auto¬ 
mobiles.  airplanes  and  submarine  boats. 
Our  own  age,  worried  by  a  Franken¬ 
stein  fear  of  the  complications  of 


“technocracy,”  is  obsessed  by  an  ida 
that  the  means  of  transportation  is  mon 
important  than  the  transportation.  So 
does  it  w’orry  over  the  complicated  con. 
tainers  that  enclose  its  food.  Its  great¬ 
est  fears,  in  a  word,  are  not  over  tht 
basic  necessities,  but  over  the  maze  q 
pow-er  lines,  radio  broadcasts  and  celq 
phane  modernities  that  have  been  e» 
tangled  around  these  necessities. 

To  solve  their  difficulties,  they  seei 
something  new,  a  “new  deal.”  Ant 
w-hat  is  the  “new”  that  they  so  eagerh 
grasp?  A  little  over  a  quarter  of  j 
century  ago  at  Yale,  Prof.  William  G 
Sumner,  one  of  the  few  giant  thinlctn 
this  nation  has  produced,  was  teachiq 
at  Yale.  There  he  expounded  his  ori¬ 
ginal  conception  of  “The  Forgotte 
Man.”  Do  you  wonder  that  the  resur- 
rection  of  “The  Forgotten  Man”  ida 
in  the  recent  campaign  as  somethiq 
“new”  made  those  who  had  studio; 
under  him  smile? 

The  newspaper  goes  to  the  mass  q 
humanity  as  is  true  of  no  other  font 
of  publication,  yes  no  other  form  of 
communication.  It  is  the  obligation  q 
the  newspaper  to  serve  the  mass,  to 
serve  the  “Forgotten  Man.”  Editor  ( 
Publisher  hasn’t  pages  enough  to  o«. 
line  all  the  ways  in  which  it  may  servt 
No  honest  newspaper  man  needs  to  haq 
them  outlined.  He  knows,  for  no 
worker  in  any  activity  is  privileged  to 
be  closer  to  the  people  than  he. 

In  the  past  IS  or  20  years,  fightiq 
madly  for  greater  and  greater  circula¬ 
tions,  our  papers  have  developed  ai 
media  of  entertainment  far  beyond  ther 
development  in  any  other  way.  Comic 
strips  have  multiplied  beyond  counting 
humorists  write  their  columns  and  thdr 
daily  quips,  news  services  have  em¬ 
phasized  the  oddest  stories  of  the  day 
facts  in  picturized  form  challenge  tit 
credulity,  colored  full  page  funnies  art 
supplied  in  12  or  even  16  pages.  This 
is  all  very  good  but  we  also  owe  tht 
service  of  hard-headed  thinking  and 
fearless  setting  forth  of  matter  in  tht 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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at  newsstands  and  bookstores 
east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh 
.  .  .  6oc  west  of  these  points. 
Sent  postpaid  for  loc  more. 


ORDER  NOW 


Dovgltt  Crawford,  Foreign  Editor,  Daily  Mail, 
London,  England. 

"It  is  of  immense  service  to  us  in  our  library” 
H.  S.  Sherman,  Editor,  The  Courant,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

“/  honestly  do  not  know  how  newspaper  edi- 
ttrs  could  get  along  without  your  valuable  pub~ 
nation.  It  contains  more  /acts  that  are  called  for 
dmost  daily  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else." 
S.  H.  Williams,  Editor-in-Chief,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

“I  congratulate  you  upon  lifting  pages  of  tabu~ 
httd  statistics  into  the  realm  of  human  interest." 
Casper  S.  Yost,  Editor,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"I  enclose  copy  of  the  Globe-Democrat’s  edi- 
tttial  on  the  Almanac.  I  wish  for  it  in  the  future 
tie  success  and  usefulness  of  the  past." 

William  Alcott,  Librarian,  The  Boston  Globe, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"Certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  ‘keep  house’  in 
i  newspaper  library  without  it.  We  wear  it  out 
eeery  year  by  hard  usage  ...  it  is  easily  our 
nest  used  book  of  reference." 

Virlen  E.  Pew,  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“I  write  ...  to  congratulate  you  upon  this 
alossal  work.  The  World  Almanac  is  an  old 


One  Edition  only  this  year 


Order  your  copy  at  once  before  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  exhausted.  The  edition  this  year  is 
limited  to  one  printing  only.  Last  year 
many  dealers  were  sold  out  during  the  first 
few  weeks.  At  newsstands  and  book  stores 
east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo,  The  World 
Almanac  is  50c  for  heavy  paper  cover;  60c 
west  of  these  points.  Clothbound,  $1.00  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

When  ordering  by  mail,  send  10c  extra  to 
cover  wrapping  and  postage. 


America’s  greatest  reference  book  is 
found  on  the  desks  of  leading  newspaper 
men,  because  this  Book  of  a  Million  Facts 
is  the  most  useful  general  reference  book 
in  a  newspaper  office.  Read  what  only  a 
few  leaders  of  the  fraternity  have  to  say 
about  it  (at  the  left). 

Remember  that  The  World  Almanac  has 
been  the  standard  for  48  years,  that  it  puts 
information  on  almost  every  form  of  human 
activity  at  your  fingertips.  It  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  a  thousand  volumes,  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  aid  at  office  or  home. 

And  the  1933  World  Almanac  has  more 
than  three  thousand  subject  headings.  Only 
a  cursory  inspection  of  a  few  index  pages 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  facts  packed  into  this  single  handy 
size  volume.  Its  value  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Yet  the  cost  is  so  low 
every  one  can  afford  it. 


Use  this  coupon  to  Order  by  Mail 

The  World  Almanac, 

125  Barclay  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  ( . )  to  cover 

postage,  wrapping  and  cost  of  ( . ) 

copies  of  The  1933  World  Almanac 
Q  heavy  paper  cover  Q  clothbound. 
Please  mail  at  once  to 


Name 
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Xew  York  World-Telegram 

A  Scnpps-Howard  Newspaper 

125  Barclay  St.  New  York  City 


Address 
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news  columns  and  the  editorial  columns 
that  will  aid  in  finding  our  way  out  of 
the  wilderness  in  which  all  humanity 
now  thrashes  blindly  about  and  grows 
more  terrified  as  it  is  overcome  by  a 
sense  of  being  hopelessly  lost. 

To  the  modern  newspaper  men  I 
would  cry,  for  God’s  sake  drop  your 
cynicism.  The  times  call  for  four¬ 
square  honesty  and  directness,  a  belief 
in  yourselves  and  a  confident  expectancy 
of  uprightness  in  your  fellow  men.  If 
it  is  not  expected,  it  never  will  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

What  can  the  press  do  to  hasten  the 
return  of  prosperity?  My  answer  is 
“nothing.”  Prosperity  is  here  now — 
food  harvested  in  such  abundance  that 
the  farms  embarrass  us  with  the  sup¬ 
ply,  a  wealth  of  manufactured  things 
for  the  comfort  of  men  turned  out  with 
an  ease  and  cheapness  that  once  again 
floods  the  market.  We  have  the  pros¬ 
perity.  It  is  fair  exchange  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  that  is  needed. 

The  process  to  this  fairness  must  be 
found  in  legislation  and  in  international 
agreements.  The  American  mind  must 
be  brought  to  an  understanding  that  it 
does  not  now  possess.  Without  this 
understanding  and  will  to  necessary 
changes  on  the  part  of  its  people,  our 
nation  can  do  nothing.  Above  all  other 
agencies,  the  newspaper  is  the  agency 
of  education  for  the  people.  Let  not 
the  newspaper  man  who  builds  a 
wealthy  press  by  the  use  of  modern 
tinsel  sneer  at  this  as  a  commonplace. 
As  our  wave-tossed  raft  seeks  a  safe 
landing  from  the  wreck,  it  is  good  wis¬ 
dom  to  man  the  sweeps  with  no  sneering 
thoughts  of  the  superiority  of  the  noble 
ship  we  have  just  left. 

“Rectify  the  Definition 

of  Prosperity*’ — T hompson 

Barney  Thompson,  editor,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Star  and  Register-Republic — The 
public  demand  for  a  “new  deal”  obvi¬ 
ously  rose  from  actual  deprivations. 
Relief  and  reconstruction  unsatisfac¬ 
torily  met  the  situation,  which  was 
sharpened  by  contrast  with  boom  years 
and  was  given  a  bitter  flavor  by  the 
inability  of  government  either  to  effect 
a  remedy  or  set  dimensions  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  depression.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
generous  and  probably  sincere  promises 
of  an  administration  tliat  would  get 
depression  by  the  tail  met  a  ready  re¬ 
sponse  in  a  people  beginning  to  lose 
some  of  its  pioneer  self-reliance. 

Our  fixed  belief  is  that  the  depres¬ 


sion  is  a  process  of  deflation  which  must 
be  whipp^  out,  for  which  there  is  no 
ready  remedy,  and  which  has  been  pro¬ 
longed  chiefly  by  our  unwillingness  to 
liquidate  1928.  In  this  we  differ  tem¬ 
porarily  with  the  public,  which  will  be 
brought  around  to  that  view  more  slowly 
after  it  fully  senses  that  1928  was  an 
accident  and  not  a  way  of  living. 

W’e  have  already  collided  with  the 
second  question.  \Ve  have  attempted  to 
interpret  this  “whipping  out”  process 
editorially  to  the  public.  We  have  not 
been  hard-boiled,  of  course.  You  cannot 
be  hard-boiled  in  the  face  of  acute 
deprivation.  But  our  gospel  early  and 
late  has  been  that  there  are  no  cure-alls 
which  can  overnight  restore  a  prosperity 
that  was  wholly  false,  and  that  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  traditional  economic  laws 
which  fit  pattern  to  cloth  is  the  surest 
way  toward  comfort.  Mind,  we  don’t 
say  prosperity.  That’s  an  abused  word. 

As  for  a  deeper  and  more  thought¬ 
ful,  and  we  add  more  mature,  treatment 
of  economic  and  social  problems  in  the 
press  we  can  only  cite  what  we  have 
tried  to  do.  So  long  as  there  are  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups  which  propose  utopias, 
why  so  long  utopias  will  be  news.  The 
biggest  news  story  of  the  year  was 
probably  “technocracy”  because  it  set 
people  talking.  But  unless  a  newspaper 
is  prepared  to  go  the  whole  route  for 
technocracy  or  any  other  utopian  scheme 
it  should  not  editorially  give  it  a  bless¬ 
ing.  The  newspapers  can  do  a  great 
deal  by  taking  apart  the  utopian  schemes 
as  they  rise  and  putting  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  of  common  sense  on  the  table. 

The  complacency  of  the  press  toward 
economic  groups  is  evident.  A  Ph.U. 
talking  nonsense  is  still  good  for  a  play. 
A  generous  deflation  of  doctors  of  phil¬ 
osophy  would  be  in  order  by  the  press. 
They  are  far  more  dangerous  than 
political  oratory,  which  is  discounted  at 
the  source.  The  very  fact  that  a  man 
is  what  the  headline  writers  call  a  savant 
gives  him  an  air  of  intellectual  respect¬ 
ability,  even  though  he  may  be  hauling 
garbage. 

,  Since  tlie  stories  put  out  by  the 
economists  are  news,  the  treatment  we 
should  recommend  in  their  handling  is 
to  let  the  cleverest  headwriter  on  the 
desk  introduce  them  to  the  public.  Had 
technocracy  been  given  the  proper 
charivari  by  the  headline  artists  when 
it  made  its  bow  the  public  would  have 
been  equally  interest^  but  not  equally 
illusioned.  The  idea  would  have  been 
entertaining,  not  the  beginning  of  a  new 
economic  religion.  The  headline  makers 
can  do  much  more  than  the  editorial 
writers. 

What  can  newspapers  do  to  hasten 
prosperity  ?  Probably  their  best  offering 
would  be  to  rectify  the  definition  of 


prosperity.  Prosperity  is  not  an  acci¬ 
dental  dislocation  of  economics  to  put 
two  cars  in  ezvry  garage,  but  an  orderly 
society  in  which  there  is  an  approxi¬ 
mate  balance  between  the  demand  for 
men’s  services  and  the  supply  for  them. 
Newspapers  have  nothing  to  fear  if 
prosperity  of  the  1928  variety  fails  to 
reappear.  The  press  does  want  the 
prosperity  in  which  thousands  now  “on 
the  county”  have  their  15  or  20  cents  a 
week  for  the  paper  and  their  weekly 
paycheck  to  spend  with  the  advertisers 
of  merchandise.  When  the  inequalities 
of  deflation  have  been  ironed  out  and 
the  last  hard-bitten  exponent  of  things 
as  they  were  (in  1928)  has  been  brought 
to  the  mourner’s  bench,  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  start  moving  goods. 
Leadership  Rests  With 

Press,  G.  B.  Parker  Says 

G.  B.  Parker,  editor  in  chief,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspai^rs,  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Virginia  Press  Association 
Jan.  13  touched  on  the  subjects  of 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  questionnaire. 
Excerpts  from  his  talk  follow :  The 
newspaper  job  is  somewhat  like  the  one 
assigned  to  students  in  a  science  e.x- 
amination  by  the  proposition — “Describe 
the  universe  in  detail  and  give  three 
examples.” 

But  nevertheless,  how  we  face  the 
job,  whether  with  a  high  average  of 
energy  and  intelligence  and  wisdom,  or 
a  low,  means  much  in  the  final  answer 
to  the  most  pressing  of  our  present 
questions — do  we  or  do  we  not  weather 
the  storm? 

Never  did  the  newspapers  face  so 
great  a  responsibility,  or  so  great  an 
opportunity. 

To  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
and  the  sheep  from  the  goats — to  find 
in  all  the  maze  of  proposals  and 
panaceas,  that  which  is  good  and  that 
which  is  bad;  to  give  light  and.  insofar 
as  it  is  within  the  power  of  newspaper 
intelligence,  to  make  clear  that  which  is 
complex,  and  thereby  to  contribute  to 
the  sum  total  and  national  knowledge 
out  of  which  only  can  come  the  answer 
— that  is  the  task  the  newspapers  of 
America  have  set  before  them. 

Keep  the  Political  Brains  on 
Newspapers,  Rodgers  Urges 

Clex-eland  Rodgers,  editor,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle — The  demand  for  a 
“new  deal,”  as  manifested  by  the  last 
election,  suggests  something  more  than 
widespread  political  and  economic  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  In  it  were  elements  of 
confession  and  contrition,  as  well  as 
disillusionment  and  confusion.  But  the 
political  overturn  certainly  showed  that 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
determined  to  cross  the  present  stream 


and  are  not  afraid  to  change  horses, « 
to  drive  head-on  into  the  torrent  rath® 
than  to  wait  until  they  are  completel, 
submerged  before  exerting  themselves. 

The  strongest  campaign  appeal  wj; 
on  the  simple  human  side.  The  demai* 
everywhere  is  for  change  in  terms  o, 
enhanced  human  values.  The  presi 
along  with  other  institutions,  incluiii^ 
government,  has  lost  some  of  its  difcc 
human  touch.  News  is  full  of  humaj 
interest  stories,  but  too  often  news, 
papers  seem  to  be  lacking  in  social  pm 
pose.  At  any  rate,  such  purpose  bt 
comes  obscured  by  the  multiplicity  oi 
interests  represented.  One  of  the  great 
est  services  that  the  press  can  render 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  strive  to  simplin 
the  material  it  publishes,  to  make  t 
more  understandable  and  therefore  in. 
teresting  to  more  people.  Newspapers 
need  more  heart. 

Newspapers  never  had  greater  op 
portunities  than  today.  But  first  of  ^ 
they  must  regain  the  place  of  leadership 
in  public  affairs  that  has  been  re 
linquished,  almost  unconsciously.  Fa 
years  the  newspapers  have  been  callini 
upon  politicians  and  others  for  leader¬ 
ship,  without"  marked  success.  Th 
press  itself  should  provide  the  Icaderslhp 
that  is  needed. 

Until  recent  years  the  press  actuallv 
gave  the  country  its  leadership.  Witi 
the  development  of  independent  news¬ 
papers,  free  from  political  dominatiot 
much  of  the  old  time  initiative  was  lost 
Independent  newspapers  are  loathe  to 
mix  in  “practical  politics.”  The  failurt 
of  the  primary  system  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  aloofness  of  newspaper- 
generally  in  local  political  contests 
After  a  political  boss  has  elected  Ws 
minor  officials,  the  aldermen,  assembly- 
men,  county  officers  and  conventioo 
delegates,  he  doesn’t  care  a  rap  what 
newspapers  may  say  about  political 
issues. 

Most  of  the  evils  in  government  may 
be  traced  directly  to  ward  politics 
That  is  where  the  strength  of  bossisni 
is  rooted,  but  it  spreads  to  City  Hall 
to  State  Capitals,  to  Congress,  to 
national  conventions  and  to  the  White 
House.  More  independent  newspapers 
should  get  down  on  the  ground  flow 
and  grapple  with  the  roots  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Many  of  our  foremost  public  men 
were  trained  on  newspapers,  but  we 
need  to  keep  more  political  brains  in 
newspaper  offices. 


NEW  TEXAS  DAILY 

Publication  of  the  Dalhart  (Tex.) 
Texan,  as  an  afternoon  daily  will  begin 
Monday,  Jan.  16,  it  has  been  announced 
by  John  L.  McCarty,  publisher.  The 
paper  will  be  five  columns  wide,  tabloid 
size. 


The  New  Bridge  Strip 


PENNY  A  POINT  —  bff  i^aut  Miringie 


This  daily  feature 
capitalizes  the  recent 
vast  increase  of  inter¬ 
est  in  bridge  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
pression  has  caused 
people  to  stay  at  home 
more. 

All  of  the  balloons  and 
scenarios  of  this  strip 
are  written  by  a  great 
editor  who  is  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic 
bridge  players  in 
America. 


For  terms  and  samples  wire 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 


Paul  Bringle  who  sup¬ 
plies  the  drawing  has 
become  well  •  known 
through  his  comics  in 
the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Life  and  Col¬ 
lege  Humor. 
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IN  AMERICA  IN 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

IN  1932 


The  New  York  American  printed  more  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  during  1932  than  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States,  according  to  official 
figures  released  by  Media  Records. 

Here  is  the  comparative  ranking  of  the  first  ten 
newspapers  in  America: — 


Lines 

1.  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN . 4,455,848 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times  . 4,285,521 

3.  New  York  Times . 3,964,251 

4.  Brooklyn  Eagle  .  3,806,358 

5.  Detroit  News  .  3,779,362 

6.  Washington  Star . 3.688,847 

7.  Los  Angeles  Examiner . 3,685,101 

8.  San  Francisco  Examiner . 3,631,433 

9.  Oakland  Tribune  .  3,628,712 

10.  Chicago  Tribune  3,156.455 


AMERICA’S  GREATEST  WANT  AD  NEWSPAPER 
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One  State  rides  the  storm  ' 
Without  a  Bank  ^Failure! 
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ATTENTION 

NEWSPAPER 

EXECUTIVES! 


24  year  old  collct'e  man  desires  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  newspaper.  Two  yearn  as 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  St. 
Louis'  second  larsrest  department  store. 
Satisfactory  record  as  representative  for 
Vincent  Edwards  Service  Co.  of  New 
York.  Eight  months  with  T.  F.  Mc¬ 
Pherson.  Newspaper  Analyst,  on  Detroit 
News.  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Ex 
perience  qualifies  me  for  work  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  service,  merchandise  or  pro¬ 
duction  departments.  Will  consider  buy¬ 
ing  interest  in  semi-metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  Splendid  references.  Have  been 
in  newspaper  environment  all  my  life. 

Geo.  M.  Burbach,  Jr. 

No.  8  Soutbmoor 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


Journal-Bulletin 

FAMILIES 

In  Rhode  Island 


Avsrags  for  Stats 
at  a  Wholo 

In  Providence 


A.  B.  C.  City 


O  Rhode  Island  bank  has  closed  its  doors 
against  the  confident  demands  of  its  deposi¬ 
tors  during  this  depression. 

Savings  deposits  receded  only  $13  per  capita 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  against  a 
national  loss  of  $33.  Deposits  are  still  nearly 
three  times  the  national  per  capita  figure. 

There  are  unemployed  here  as  everywhere 
— though  their  number  has  been  sharply  re¬ 
duced  in  recent  months. 

But  the  many  more  who  have  jobs  are  free 
from  panic  fear  that  follows  loss,  or  threat¬ 
ened  loss,  of  life  savings.  They’re  buying 
now.  Rhode  Island  department  store  sales 
show  the  best  relative  volume  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  As  improvement  broadens  there  will  be 
greater  volume,  quickened  by  the  greater  con¬ 
fidence  of  these  people  in  their  economic  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  majority  of  readers  in  this  market  are 
reached,  effectively  and  economically, 
through  its  dominant  newspapers. 


^Providence  Journal  ev  Bulletin 
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FAR  EAST  IS  DANGER 
SPOT,  SAYS  KINSLEY 

Cbicago  Tribune  Correspondent 
Returns  From  39,000  Mile  Trip 
to  Hawaii,  Australia,  India 
and  Japan 

The  situation  in  the  Far  East  is  such 
that  it  will  remain  “big  news”  for  the 
next  ten  years,  in  the  opinion  of  Philip 
Kinsley,  Chicago  Tribune  roving  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  has  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year, 
during  which  he  traveled  approximately 
39,000  miles  and  visited  more  than  a 
dozen  countries. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Kinsley  said  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  when  the  spark  would  occur 
which  would  touch  off  the  Far  East,  but 
there  are  all  the  elements  for  front 
page  news  in  the  entire  Pacific  area. 

“It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapermen  could  comprehend  the 
fundamental  issues  of  the  Far  East,”  he 
said,  “so  that  they  can  dramatize  the 
importance  of  future  events.” 

Mr.  Kinsley  left  Chicago  last  Jan.  15 
for  Honolulu  where  he  covered  the 
Massie  trial.  From  there  he  was  sent 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  where 
he  wrote  a  series.  Then  he  visited 
Java,  Sumatra,  the  Philippines,  New 
Guinea,  Singapore  and  Bombay.  He 
also  visited  Japan.  He  wrote  a  sp^ial 
series  on  Gandhi  and  present  conditions 
in  India.  His  last  articles  revealed  the 
problems  of  the  Japanese  government. 
In  all  his  dispatches  he  endeavored  to 
report  what  the  life  in  those  countries 
is  really  like,  and  how  the  prople  ac¬ 
tually  think,  apart  from  men  in  public 
office. 

“Any  effort  to  show  what  the  life 
in  these  countries  is  like,  stripped  of 
the  posturings  and  propaganda  of  their 
public  men,  seems  well  worthwhile  and 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  improve 
our  comprehension  of  foreign  affairs,” 
he  said. 

He  stated  that  the  only  press  censor¬ 
ship  he  encountered  on  the  entire  trip 
was  in  New  Zealand,  where  he  handed 
in  a  dispatch  at  Auckland.  Authorities 
informed  him  he  could  not  send  any¬ 
thing  having  to  do  with  public  disorder. 
His  story  made  mention  of  the  Auck¬ 
land  riots  of  last  spring. 

“There  is  a  censorship  in  India,”  he 
continued  “but  I  did  not  run  afoul  of  it, 
or  have  any  difficulty.  However,  one 
never  knows  in  filing  a  story  whether  it 
will  get  through  or  not,  because  it  may 
lie  on  the  censor’s  desk  for  two  or  three 
days,  with  the  correspondent  not  being 
notified.  Australia  was  entirely  free 
from  censorship,  and  much  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  Japan  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
government  interest  in  cable  and  mail 
news  dispatches.  A  correspondent  is 
apparently  given  utter  freedom  there. 
This  refers  to  Japan  proper,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  is  in  Man¬ 
churia.” 

Most  of  the  newspapers  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  on  the  old  British 
pattern,  Mr.  Kinsley  observed.  Dailies 


in  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  however, 
have  examples  of  more  modern  display 
of  news  on  the  front  pages. 

“The  first  pages  of  the  older  journals 
are,  however,  devoted  entirely  to  small 
advertisements,  which  are  enormous 
sources  of  revenue  and  will  not  be 
changed  to  suit  any  whim,  but  will  be 
retained  until  a  sound  business  reason 
dictates  such  a  move,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Kinsley  joined  the  Tribune  in 
1918,  after  having  spent  14  years  on 
various  other  newspapers.  He  has  been 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Tribune,  in  addition  to  local  and  foreign 
service. 

JOSEPH  P.  BAVASI 

Joseph  P.  Bavasi,  47,  former  owner 
of  the  Mutual  News  Comi»ny,  distribu¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Tones,  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  old  World,  died  at  his 
home  in  Scarsdale  Jan.  8.  He  sold  his 
company  to  the  Metropolitan  News 
Company  two  years  ago.  He  had  been 
circulation  foreman  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  Evening  Post  and  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  In  recognition  of  his  services  and 
skill  as  a  newspaper  circulation  man, 
a  testimonial  dinner,  attended  by  many 
prominent  New  York  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives,  was  held  in  1924.  Mr.  Bavasi 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
from  France  in  1895  and  started  his 
business  career  as  a  newspaper  boy. 


MARKS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Col.  W.  M.  Day  Has  Served  News¬ 
paper  Group  Half  Century 

Col.  William  M.  Day,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Supply  Company,  celebrated  Jan.  3  his 
50th  anniversary 
with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  surprise 
luncheon  had  been 
planned,  but  was 
called  off  because 
of  Colonel  Day’s 
“onfinement  to  bed 
because  of  illness. 

Colonel  Day’s 
long  and  success¬ 
ful  career  began 
through  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error. 
^  -nr  Back  in  1877  he 

COL.  W.  M.  day  put  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  the  paper  seeking  a  job  as 
a  painter.  A  perverse  compositor  made 
it  “printer”  instead  of  “painter,”  with 
the  result  that  Day  got  a  job  as  a 
printers’  devil,  learned  the  trade  and 
himself  lived  to  perpetrate  typographical 
errors.  In  1883  E.  W.  Scripps  offered 
him  a  job  as  police  reporter  on  the 
Cincinnati  Penny  Post,  now  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post.  He  later  served  as  business 


manager  of  the  Kentucky  Post  and  Co. 
cinnati  Post. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  central 
ization  of  buying  for  Scripps  papen 
Newsprint  contracts  were  tricky,  aiyi 
frequently  bad  bargains  were  madt 
Day  spent  his  vacations  visiting  newt- 
print  mills  learning  all  about  newsprin 
and  one  day  suggested  that  newspria 
for  all  the  Scripps  papers  should  lx 
purchased  by  one  man  who  knew  tlx 
field  thoroughly.  He  got  the  job.  h 
1908  the  Newspaper  Supply  Companj 
Scripps’  buying  organization,  was  orgaa 
ized  and  he  was  installed  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

In  1929  he  became  president  of  tlx 
Scripps-Howard  Supply  Company. 

“Colonel”  is  no  empty  title.  For 
years  he  served  in  the  Ohio  Natioial 
Guard,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenaa 
colonel. 

He  is  married,  has  one  son  and  on 
grandson. 

Col.  Day  was  born  in  Washington 
D.  C.,  Aug.  23,  1859. 


McGIBONEY  RESIGNS 

John  H.  McGiboney,  for  the  pu 
three  years  news  editor  of  the  Middltt 
boro  (Ky.)  Daily  News,  has  resigned 
and  his  duties  will  be  taken  over  lx 
Robert  L.  Kincaid,  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 
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WIERTYPE  CREAT 


•  •  •  •  All  the  l^pe 
shown  o.  dd.  page  j 

HEADS,  TEXT  AND  ADS  | 

Was  Set  From  i 
ONE  INTERTYPE  i 

And  at  the  Speed  ' 
ol  Straight  Matter  i 

Write  Now  for  Information  About 

THE  NEW  MODEL  G 
72.90  CHANNEL 
INTERTYPE  MIXER  I 


Cut  Composition  Costs  With  the  New  Intertype 


Automatic  Quadding  and  Centering 
Device  Now  Available  On 
All  New  Intertypes 

Greater  Speed,  Greater  Efficiency, 
More  Pro£t  to  Printers 


The  users  of  line  composing  machines 
have  for  a  ling  time  needed  some  de¬ 
pendable  method  of  quadding  out  short 
lines  automatically,  as  well  as  auto- 
gatically  centering  them. 

Intertype  has  now  met  both  of  these 
requirements.  The  invention  which  per¬ 
forms  these  functions  is  not  just  an¬ 
other  device — it  is  so  important,  so  new, 
10  practical,  that  it  is  at  once  recog- 
nixed  as  a  real  money  saver. 

The  attention  of  the  operator,  hereto¬ 
fore  distracted  by  hand-quadding  cen¬ 
tered  lines  and  quadded  lines,  can  now 
be  devoted  to  uninterrupted  production. 


Model  G  Mixer 
Big  Time  Saver 


No  Additional  Setting  on 

New  Intertype  Knife  Wiper 

A  moment’s  consideration  of  the 
number  of  short  lines  in  an  average 
daily  newspaper — final  lines  of  news 
paragraphs,  the  classified  advertise¬ 
ments,  etc.,  as  well  as  centered  head¬ 
lines,  sub-heads,  and  display  lines — 
gives  some  idea  of  the  time  which 
may  be  saved  in  newspaper  work  by 
automatic  quadding  and  centering. 


Has  Simple 
Font  Change 

The  Mere  Flip  -  of  •  a  •  Finger  Now 
Changes  Magazines  from 
Text  to  Display 


In  addition  to  the  substantial  saving 
of  time,  automatic  centering  makes  for 
better  appearance  of  the  printed  page. 
With  hand  centering,  the  line  is  often 


Cost  Cutting  Features  of  the  72- 
90  Channel  Model  G  Intertype 

1  A  new  extra-wide  display  magazine — 72 
channels — two  inches  wider  than  formerly 

ud  accommodating  larger  matrices — including 
foil-width  30  point  faces  and  condensed  36  point 
ud  larger — in  complete  72-character  fonts  of 
cos,  lowercase,  figures,  and  points. 

2  A  standard  90-channel  magazine  for  full- 
speed  straight  composition  in  all  sizes  up 

to  and  including  18  point  and  some  24  point 
nadensed  faces. 

9  Both  magazines  operate  direct  from  one 
standard  90-character  Keyboard. 

4  Time-saving  Mixer  advantages.  No  waiting 
**  for  the  distributor.  Instant  fiip-of-a-finger 
dianges  from  one  face  to  another. 

C  Simplicity  of  design.  In  changing  from  a 
*'*  72  to  a  90-channel  magazine,  or  vice  versa, 
the  magazines  do  not  move.  Neither  does  the 
(SKmbler  front,  nor  the  distributor  bars,  nor 
the  channel  entrances. 

A  Two  and  four-magazine  side  units  (mixer 
*  units)  are  available  for  this  machine. 

INTERTYPE 

360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

tXleago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans, 
Camp  Street;  San  Francisco,  163  Fremont 
Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue; 
wston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type 
Foundry  Ca  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


AJAX  FOOD  MARKET 


The  Least  Bxpensive  for  the  Most  Exclusive" 


Jack  Frost 
Salada  Tea 
Boned  Chicken 


GRANULATED  SUGAR 
Five  Pound  Cartons 


BROWN  LABEL 

Half  Pound 

Richards  &  Robbie 
ECONOMY  DISH 


20c 

35c 

98c 


Krispies  8c  Cheese  22c 

Dalton's  “ctSf'e  39c  Tapioca  ITc 

Ovaltine  69c  Pears  19c 


IXwtay  wt  Id  Cheltonltn  Bold  Family.  Bodonl  Modem  and  Italic,  Vogue  Extra  Bold  and  Oblique.  Text  eet  In  Ideal  Newi. 


PrlnUd  In  U.  8.  A. 
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BACK  FROM  ORIENT,  DEAN  MARTIN 
PRAISES  U.  S.  CORRESPONDENCE 

Thinks  American  Newspaper  Readers  Better  Informed  on 
Conflict  in  China  Than  Many  Residents  There — 
Urges  Aid  for  Yenching  Journalism  Classes 

Frank  l.  martin,  associate  tioned  that  shortly  before  starting  home 
dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  he  dined  with  the  “young  marshal,” 
University  of  Missouri,  returned  to  the  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  who  assured  him  in 
university  this  week  after  an  absence  of  response  to  questions,  that  there  was  no 
thirteen  months,  most  of  which  was  possibility  of  conflict  in  a  certain  por- 

_  tion  of  the  country.  Reaching  New 

York,  Dean  Martin  found  in  the  news¬ 
papers  reports  that  the  Marshal  had 
assembled  large  forces  and  rushed  them 
into  that  section  for  defensive  measures. 

Emphasizing  that  he  was  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  conflict 
between  China  and  Japan,  Dean  Martin 
predicted  that  the  Chinese  would  put 
their  main  reliance  in  a  “prolonged  re¬ 
sistance”  policy.  In  other  words,  they 
would  not  risk  a  decisive  battle,  but 
would  constantly  harass  the  Japanese 
forces  and  delay  any  settlement.  In 
carrying  out  this  policy,  he  said,  the 
Chinese  were  counting  on  an  increase  in 
the  spirit  of  unrest  in  Japan,  possibly 
culminating  in  revolt.  The  militarists  in 
control  in  Japan  had  expected  to  restore 
prosperity  in  their  country  by  the  Man¬ 
churian  exploit,  but  after  a  year  and 
a  half  find  the  depression  as  bad  as 
ever — which,  to  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
Prof.  Frank  L.  Martin  with  Mrs.  Martin  leaders,  means  that  delay  is  an  ally, 
and  their  son  Frank,  Jr.,  photographed  Both  on  his  trip  to  China  and  on  his 
as  they  arrived  in  New  York  aboard  return  home.  Dean  Martin  was  wel- 
the  Dutchess  of  Bedford  Jan.  7.  corned  by  graduates  of  the  Missouri 

School  of  Journalism  in  many  places, 
spent  as  exchange  professor  of  jour-  particularly  in  the  Orient.  Making  the 
nalism  at  Yenching  University,  Peiping,  trip  to  Mukden  when  he  first  arrived 
China.  With  Mrs.  Martin  and  their  in  China,  he  found  that  of  about  twelve 
son,  Frank,  Jr.,  he  landed  in  New  York  American  and  British  correspondents 
Jan.  7,  having  made  a  trip  around  the  covering  the  Manchurian  conflict,  five 
world  by  returning  to  the  United  States  were  former  students  in  the  University 
via  the  Suez  Canal  and  Europe.  The  of  Missouri.  On  this  trip  he  found 
Atlantic  crossing  was  extremely  rough,  himself  in  the  midst  of  armed  forces 
their  ship,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  saw  numerous  bridges  that  had  been 
being  delayed  three  days  by  storms  and  blown  up.  At  no  time  during  his  stay 
mountainous  seas.  in  China,  however,  was  he  present  at 

While  in  New  York,  he  was  guest  actual  fighting, 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  Jan.  9  sponsored  Dean  Martin  reported  that  Yenching 
by  the  New  York  office  of  Yenching  University  was  exerting  a  broad  influ- 
University,  and  at  a  dinner  the  same  ence,  and  that  the  department  of  jour- 
evening  given  by  the  New  York  alumni  nalism,  with  an  enrollment  of  76,  was 
of  the  University  of  Missouri.  His  first  finding  a  demand  for  trained  leaders  in 
welcome  to  the  United  States  came  from  journalism.  The  department  is  financed 
Ben  Leader,  a  Missouri  alumnus,  now  for  only  a  year  and  a  half  more,  and 
a  transport  pilot,  who  flew  out  in  the  he  urg^  that  funds  be  provided  to 
New  York  harbor  and  circled  about  the  assure  its  continuance, 
ship.  “I  find  that  many  people  think  the 

Dean  Martin  paid  tribute  to  the  “fine  department  is  trying  to  train  men  to 
interpretive  reporting”  of  Chinese  affairs  work  on  the  English-language  news- 
by  American  newspapers,  saying  that  papers  in  the  principal  cities,”  he  said, 
newspaper  readers  in  this  country  have  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  can  keep 
had  a  better  idea  of  what  was  going  on  the  graduates  out  of  the  big  cities,  we 
in  China  than  many  people  in  China  want  to  do  it.  Straight  thinking  is 
itself,  where  rapidly  changing  conditions  needed  in  the  rural  districts,  and  we 
and  confusing  rumors  served  to  create  have  tried  to  put  our  graduates  into  the 
perplexity.  native  press  there.  While  in  some  parts 

As  a  typical  instance,  he  men-  of  the  world,  nationalism  is  overdone. 


**  A  S  A  newspaper  desirous  of  preservinf^  its  own  traditions 
/A  of  individuality.  The  Hartford  Courant  admits  to  its 
1  A.  columns  very  few  features.  When  the  opportunity  came 
to  publish  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann’s  brilliant,  searching  and  phil¬ 
osophically  sound  articles.  The  Courant  naturally  embraced  it,  not 
with  the  expectation  of  increasing  circulation  but  to  add  a  feature 
of  outstanding  merit  that  was  sure  to  be  appreciated.  Our  experience 
with  his  ‘Today  and  Tomorrow’  has  been  highly  gratifying  in  every 
way.  That  it  occupies  a  secure  place  in  the  esteem  of  our  readers 
is  evidenced  by  their  repeated  expressions  of  appreciation.  Mr. 
Lippmann  is  ^  contributing  vastly  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
national  and  international  affairs,  and  those  newspapers  that  print 
his  observations  are  rendering  a  distinct  public  service.” 

M.  S.  SHERMAN,  Editor,  The  Hartford  Courant. 

9  Now  US  newspapers  have  found  a-way  to  buy  and  print  Walter 
Lippmann's  "Today  and  Tomorrow".  If  your  territory  is  open, 
write  or  wire  for  reasonable  terms. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 


China,  in  its  present  state  of  disunity, 
has  need  for  development  of  a  feeling 
of  nationalism.  The  way  to  obtain  it  is 
to  keep  sending  out  enlightened  leaders 
in  journalism,  and  we  hope  that  Yench¬ 
ing  University  can  continue  to  do  so." 

One  achievement  of  the  Yenching 
department  of  journalism  during  Dean 
Martin’s  stay  there  was  the  founding 
of  an  English-language  daily,  the 
Yenching  Gasette,  to  fill  the  need  among 
English-speaking  residents  when  a 
Japanese  suppression  order  left  the  city 
without  any  newsi)aper  printed  in 
English. 

"That  involved  an  immense  amount 
of  work,”  he  commented,  “but  it  was 
worth  it.  Imagine  yourself  trying  to 
start  a  newspaper  on  limited  capital  in 
a  city  many  hundred  years  old,  with 
some  fifty  other  papers  already  being 
published.” 

Despite  difficulties,  the  paper  is  being 
placed  on  a  firm  footing. 

POWDERLY  PROMOTED 

Anthony  T.  Powderly,  who  has  been 
assistant  manager  of  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  since  last  April, 
has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
manager.  Mr.  Powderly  obtained  his 
education  at  Georgetown  University  and 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia,  and 
joined  the  classified  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  1924.  He  later 
worked  on  the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
the  Public  Ledger.  He  later  was  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier,  and  joined  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  in  January,  1932. 

RESUMING  CAPACITY  OUTPUT 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Hull,  Que.,  Jan.  11 — The  big  news¬ 
print  mill  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company, 
Ltd.,  after  being  on  half-time  operation 
for  two  years,  will  resume  full  time  at 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  Large 
contracts  recently  entered  into  with  sev¬ 
eral  United  States  publications  will 
bring  up  operations  to  about  30,000 
tons  a  year,  the  capacity  output  of  mill. 


STAFF  CHANGES  IN  TOLEDO 

Cowie  Now  News-Bee  City  Editav 

B.  J.  Lewis  Named  News  Editor  ' 

general  editorial  department  reor- 
ganization  of  the  Toledo  News-Bet 
Scripps-Howard  paper,  went  into  efftej 
last  week.  It  was  worked  out  by  Larrj 
Sisk,  managing  editor,  who  went  to  the 
News-Bee  from  the  Oklahoma  Cih 
Times  last  November. 

.■Mien  J.  Cowie  was  transferred  from 
news  editor  to  city  editor,  succeedin 
Paul  Jones,  who  has  joined  Clezvlani 
Press.  Joe  Collier,  formerly  radio  edi¬ 
tor,  becomes  morning  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  rewrite  man,  and  Ray  Willian*, 
assistant  city  editor,  is  now  afternoon 
assistant  city  editor  and  rewrite  man. 

Kenneth  Conn,  sports  editor,  vru 
transferred  to  promotion  editor,  sne- 
ceeding  Howard  Stephenson,  who  w(nt 
to  New  York  several  months  ago  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Druggist.  The  post  of  sports  editor 
will  remain  vacant  for  the  present. 

B.  J.  Lewis,  formerly  telegraph  editor, 
becomes  news  editor.  William  Hart- 
ough,  who  has  been  handling  features, 
was  transferred  to  the  copy  desk. 

Donald  Pond,  reporter,  succeeds  Mr. 
Collier  as  radio  editor.  Ernie  Jones 
of  the  copy  desk  is  temporarily  replac¬ 
ing  Barney  Hennige  as  market  editor, 
while  Mr.  Hennige  recuperates  from  as 
operation  for  appendicitis. 

Orders  have  been  placed  for  ne* 
furniture,  including  a  large  universal 
desk,  and  delivery  is  expected  in  a  feit 
days. 

Robert  S.  Brown  is  editor  of  thr 
News-Bee  and  James  Pollock  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager. 

WORD  RATE  ADOPTED 

J.  M.  Niehous,  New  Orleans  Item 
classified  manager,  was  in  Chicago  last 
week  to  complete  a  study  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  word-rate  plan 
used  for  classified  advertising.  He  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Item  had  adopted  thr 
Herald  and  Examiner  plan. 
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S(rje  iNietpr  Jfjotk 

has  ordered  another 
6-printing-unit  2-folder 

WOOD  PRESS 


There  could  be  no  better  sign 
than  this  of  returning  prosperity  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

When  this  machine  is  installed 
the  printing  plant  of  The  New  York 
Times  will  contain  39  WOOD  steel 
printing  units  and  12  WOOD 
steel  folding  units. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Mahers  of  Fine  Newspaper  Machinery 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


You  cannot  afford  to  bid  for  eon 
sumer  acceptance  •  •  •  unless  uoi 


Akron  Beacon- Journal 
Altoona  MraROR 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Chattanooga  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
CiNQNNATi  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 


Dallas  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Indianapolis  News 
Louisville  Courier- Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 
New  Bedford  Mercury 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
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BEWARf:  OF  A  BRAVE  START 


are  prepared  to  foUowr  through 
a  a  to  complete  the  sales  cycle. 


FREE  FOODS' 

322 
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Rib  VmI  Chapi 
SbouMw  of 
•vMitSoiVm 
Frath  Ham 


Coltlomta  Cofroh 
Foncy  TomotoM  ^ 
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★  BaMMl  on  an  interview  with  STI  ART  PKABODY 


Advertising  is  only  part  of  the  selling  job. 

The  best  advertising  is  four-point  advertising. 
It  achieves  consumer  acceptance,  plus  availability 
(wide  distribution),  plus  reminder-at-the-point-of- 
use  (in  the  home),  and  reminder-at-point-of-sale. 

Universal  availability  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
sales  campaigning. 

But  many  so-called  “national”  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  are  wasteful,  because  the  products  lack 
really  national  availability. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  advertising  that  it 
affect  the  consumer  so  powerftdly  that  she  will 
(not  merely  in  exceptional  cases)  demand  the 
product  advertised  so  insistently  that  dealers 
everywhere  (not  merely  in  exceptional  cases)  will 
be  forced  to  stock  it. 

All  wars  are  made  up  of  campaigns;  all  cam¬ 
paigns  of  battles;  battles  of  movements  of  troops, 
and  so  forth — and  every  marshalling  of  the  forces 
of  advertising  must  have  its  definite  objectives.  Its 


THE  GROCER  has  to  knowtt 
[  is  advertised  i»  the  newspafr 
1  if  he  wants  to  stay  in  busiui 


^  Talks  With  Famous  Advertisins  Men  on 

strategy  must  be  such  as  to  guarantee  economy  of 
time,  effort  and  money. 

The  newspaper  is,  for  many  reasons,  a  primary 
advertising  medium.  You  can  do  a  complete  job, 
reach  everybody  worth  reaching,  tell  them  the 
whole  story  quickly,  directly  and  economically. 
Newspapers  are  necessary  for  anything  approach¬ 
ing  nationalization  of  demand :  they  are  necessary 
to  retain  it. 

A  sales  map  is  always  a  patch-work  quilt. 

The  national  market  is  a  piecing  together  of 
many  shapes  and  varied  colors.  Different  markets 
require  different  treatment.  Your  merchandise 
is  100%  available  in  one,  50%  in  another,  10%  or 
zero  in  others. 
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REDUCE  YOUR  FOOD  BILL! 


THE  HOUSEWIFE 
has  to  read  today's 
newspaper  advertising  if 
she  wants  to  be  thrifty. 


Advertising  that  is  successful  will  not  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  dual  personality  of  each 
and  every  market. 

We  must  not  forget  the  dealer  if  we  want  our 
products  to  flow  through  the  “neck  of  the  bottle”, 
to  the  consumer  without  impediment. 

The  dealer  knows  that  you  are  advertising  if  he 
sees  your  advertisement  in  his  daily  newspaper. 
If  he  does  not  see  it — he  is  a  hard  man  to  convince. 

You  may  talk  to  the  consumer  until  you  are 
blue  in  the  face,  but  if  you  cannot  get  into  the 
store  you  cannot  pay  the  advertising  bill. 

Advertising  without  follow-through  starts  some¬ 
thing  that  it  cannot  finish.  And  lost  motion  is  the 
most  costly  thing  in  the  world. 

Even  after  you  are  in  the  store  so  many  things 
may  happen!  Your  merchandise  may  go  under 
the  counter  —  never  to  be  handed  out  unless 
demanded.  Or,  the  dealer  may  have  a  friendly 
feeling,  based  on  his  belief  in  your  advertising,  and 
give  your  merchandise  position  on  his  shelves 
that  automatically  makes  it  a  better  seller  than 
less  favored  products. 

To  consumer  acceptance  must  be  added  dealer 
acceptance,  to  insure  availability  and  the  point  of 
sale  advertising  (display)  that  lubricates  the  sale. 
Otherwise,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  advertiser  to 
do  business  at  a  profit. 

The  newspaper  sees  the  advertising  job  through. 


'COOLWMTMeR  ^ 
40AIH/  and 
HOW  HOT  CAKES 
I  Hit  THE  SPOT  A 
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FLOUR  B  A  C  O 
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James  Butler  Grocery 


PRIMACY  of  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Consumer  groups  differ  in  living  and  eating 
habits,  in  buying  habits,  in  acceptance  or  resist¬ 
ance.  There  are  differences  in  local  competition, 
in  local  buying  power.  It  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  geography  of  every  market. 

The  sale  of  any  product  presents  an  uneven  pic¬ 
ture,  one  full  of  holes,  especially  in  times  of  pres¬ 
sure.  Newspaper  advertising  enables  you  to 
think  of  people  in  terms  of  the  places  where  they 
live,  in  a  big  city,  in  a  small  city,  or  in  the  country; 
in  heat  or  in  cold;  in  rain  or  in  sunshine;  to  con¬ 
sider  their  preferences  for  butter  of  high  color  and 
flavor,  for  brown  eggs  or  for  white.  Newspapers 
permit  of  concentration,  of  focusing  sales  effort 
upon  territories,  good  or  bad,  doing  the  needful 
with  resultful  thoroughness,  when  and  where  it 
needs  doing. 


Nbw  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
!*Jbw  York  World-Telegram 
Omaha  World- Herald 
IWsBURGH  Press 
hoviDENCE  Journal 
boviDENCE  Bulletin 
bcHMOND  (Va.)  News  Leader 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 


Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
(8  Dailies) 

Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
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THE  “CUT”  MANIA 

There  was  a  report  recently  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  a  city  had  decided  to  cut  their 
advertising  space  30  per  cent  in  concert,  but 
cooler  heads  later  prevailed  and  the  cut  was  not 
made. 

Apparently  a  lot  of  store  owners  are  still  only 
vaguely  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  their  business 
depends  on  advertising.  The  plan  as  reported  seems 
based  on  the  exploded  idea  that  a  store  can  get 
business  only  by  taking  it  away  from  somebody  else, 
and  that  if  all  cut  down  their  space  at  the  same 
time  none  will  suffer. 

Men  backing  or  considering  such  an  idea  need 
to  have  it  pointed  out  in  words  of  one  syllable  that 
the  last  few  years  have  just  given  a  lesson  on  how 
much  the  consumer  can  get  along  without,  and  that 
if  there  was  ever  a  time  when  buyers’  interest  needs 
arousing  it  is  now.  If  a  store,  unfortunately  placed, 
finds  it  has  to  cut  down  its  advertising,  that  is  its 
misfortune;  but  if  this  store  encourages  its  com¬ 
petitors  to  cut  down  also,  that  is  deliberately  seeking 
a  merchandising  calamity  for  the  city.  ^Iost  mer¬ 
chants  are  wise  enough  not  to  be  pulled  down  by 
their  weaker  competitors. 

After  all,  as  one  of  the  keenest  retail  advertisers 
has  said,  it  is  easy  for  a  merchant  to  budget  his 
business  for  a  30  per  cent  loss,  if  that  is  what  he 
wants.  _ 

IVhy  UHiilf  The  fact  is  that  the  daily  neu’s- 
paper  is  oh  top  of  the  ytational  media  heap, 
smaller  linage  losses  than  any  printed  rival, 
demonstrated  best  selling  medium  of  depressed 
times,  e7'en  as  it  uas  the  best  selling  medium 
of  prosperous  times. 

BASIS  OF  FAITH 

ONLY  a  first-rate  public  official  can  maintain 
candid  relations  with  the  press.  He,  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  his  party,  the  “machine”  to 
which  he  is  attached,  must  be  above  reproach.  Such 
a  man  can  call  the  reporters  in,  submit  to  their 
questioning,  open  the  books,  talk  confidently  and 
freely  of  public  affairs.  We  have  known  such  men. 
Invariably,  they  are  both  able  and  honest.  Reporters 
proclaim  their  fame.  Sometimes  they  go  far.  No 
good  man  has  ever  been  injured  by  open  relations 
with  the  press. 

Weak,  dishonest  men,  cat’s  paws  for  privilege¬ 
seeking  interests,  or  polite  fronts  for  corrupt  or¬ 
ganizations,  simply  dare  not  open  their  offices  to 
newspapermen.  Even  the  cleverest  of  them  are 
sooner  or  later  revealed.  We  occasionally  see  one 
such  playing  his  games,  getting  into  terms  of  per¬ 
sonal  intimacy  with  reporters  assigned  to  his  office, 
hushing  the  discreditable  news  by  resort  to  cunning 
subterfuge,  promoting  his  fads,  fancies  and  pleasant 
human  characteristics  as  a  means  of  covering  im¬ 
positions  upon  the  tax-paying  public.  Usually,  in 
the  end,  the  truth  comes  out. 

Newspapermen  take  justifiable  pride  in  this.  It  is 
proof  of  a  professionalism  which  rises  higher  than 
mere  business  considerations.  We  dare  say  some 
newspapermen  can  be  bribed — money,  social  position, 
advance  information  from  which  they  may  profit, 
the  “good-fellow”  racket,  or  otherwise.  The  simple 
and  obvious  fact  is  that  the  rank  and  file  prove  their 
ethical  standards  every  day,  in  a  most  practical  man¬ 
ner.  They  may  be  poor  in  purse  but  can’t  be  bought. 
When  the  charlatan  office-holder  is  exposed,  re¬ 
porters  who  have  met  him  every  day,  perhaps  call¬ 
ing  him  by  bis  given  name,  write  the  facts  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  and  look  him  pityingly  in  the  eye. 

Why  is  this?  Surely  it  is  uncommon  in  human 
relations.  We  think  it  is  because  the  compensations 
of  good  newspaper  work  come  so  largely  from 
within.  They  are  spiritual.  It  must  be  so.  In  no 
other  field  of  endeavor  do  men  give  of  themselves 
with  such  selfless  zeal,  such  utter  abandonment  of 
ordinary  compensations  of  life — ^all  for  a  formless 
ideal,  ethics  which  every  good  newspaperman  senses 
but  not  one  could  set  forth  in  a  complete,  reasoned 
document. 

While  this  remains  true,  who  shall  lack  faith? 

Talk  of  James  M.  Thomson,  New  Orleans 
Item-Tribune  publisher,  for  a  place  in  the 
Roosevelt  cabinet.  Able,  conscientious  man, 
who  comprehends  American  problems  and  is 
respected  in  journalism. 


A  whisperer  defileth  his  own  soul,  and  is 
hated  wheresoever  he  dwelleth.  The  lips  of 
talkers  will  be  telling  such  things  as  pertain 
not  unto  them;  but  the  words  of  such  as  have 
understanding  are  weighed  in  the  balance. — 
Ecclesiastes,  XXI;  28,  25. 


T.  N.  T.  IN  CAPSULES 


Wonderful  year  for  local  publishers  to  desist 
from  cut-throat  commercial  rivalry  and  cooper¬ 
ate  to  sell  their  markets  to  national  advertisers, 
HOW  budgeting  advertising  geographically. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  CHINA 


I  A  L 


DELAYED  CHRISTMAS  STORY 


The  foreign  newspaper  that  first  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  ugly  slur  “Uncle  Shylock”  did 
more  to  consolidate  public  opinion  in  this 
country  that  the  war  debts  are  just  and  should  be 
collected  than  all  other  arguments  combined.  These 
are  the  things  which  really  affect  the  masses.  Rea¬ 
soned  pleas  may  or  may  not  move  us,  but  racial 
insults  have  instantaneous  effect. 

The  peoples  of  great  nations  are  kept  apart  by 
much  irresponsible  nonsense.  Do  not  think,  for  an 
instant,  our  own  hands  are  clean.  Americans,  too, 
know  how  to  slur.  Not  long  ago  we  saw  a  picture 
published  in  U.  S.  newspapers  of  an  alleged  pauper 
running  along  by  the  carriage  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  begging  alms.  It  was  presented  as  a  pathetic 
incident  of  the  unemployed  demonstrations  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Our  London  correspondent  now  advises  that 
the  picture  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  crusade  of 
the  workless  thousands.  It  was  taken  at  the  1928 
Derby.  The  man  who  is  running  along  beside  the 
King’s  carriage  was  one  of  the  numerous  gypsies 
who  invariably  seek  “luck  coins”  from  His  Majesty. 
It’s  an  old  custom.  Everyone  in  England  under¬ 
stands  it,  we  are  told.  On  another  occasion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  correspondent,  an  American  picture 
agency  distributed  as  a  photograph  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  storming  the  King’s  Palace  a  picture  which 
was  made  of  a  crowd  assembling  to  welcome  the 
King  to  his  home  after  his  illness,  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

Such  things  anger  patriotic  people.  We  do  not 
like  “Uncle  Shylock.”  The  English  do  not  like 
faked  pictures  discreditable  to  their  King.  These 
are  off  the  same  piece,  impudence  which  may  seem 
cheap  and  irresponsible,  but  nevertheless  loaded 
with  mischief.  At  a  time  when  human  misery  is 
rampant  over  the  world,  when  problems  of  the  state 
weigh  so  heavily  many  fear  they  may  drag  us  to 
earth,  and  when  the  dangers  of  violence  and  terrible 
sacrifice  of  human  life  are  possible,  newspapermen 
should  at  least  be  on  honor,  whether  they  are  loyal 
to  France,  England,  Italy,  Germany,  America,  or 
any  other  flag.  Have  we  not  suffered  enough  woe 
from  faked-up  racial  prejudices,  enough  loss  from 
narrow  nationalism? 


The  principles  of  a  free  press,  of  honest  and 
intelligent  reporting,  and  of  editorial  leader¬ 
ship,  are  the  same  in  any  language.  In  any 
country  where  they  exist,  their  influence  is  evident. 

This  is  the  importance  of  the  young  department 
of  journalism  at  Yenching  University,  just  outside 
Peiping,  China.  Despite  a  rather  general  impres¬ 
sion,  the  aim  is  not  to  turn  out  graduates  useful  to 
the  English-language  press  in  China,  but  to  provide 
enlightened  leadership  for  the  native  press.  Dean 
Frank  L.  Martin,  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  returning  from  a  year  spent 
at  Yenching,  told  in  New  York  this  week  how  well 
the  latter  is  succeeding  in  this  aim. 

The  future  of  the  Yenching  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  not  assured  beyond  the  next  year  and  a 
half.  Dean  Martin  added,  urging  that  the  work  begun 
there  should  not  be  allowed  to  die.  Considering  the 
possibility  of  deeply  affecting  the  course  of  events  in 
China,  the  project  must  have  a  strong  appeal  to 
those  in  American  journalism. 


Cablegram  to  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
says  Machado  censorship  over  local  press  has 
been  extended  to  ban  foreign  neivspapers  on 
newsstands.  For  months  the  censor  proscribed 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Collier’s  Weekly  and  other 
periodicals  that  had  exposed  Cuban  gag  meth¬ 
ods.  Futile  Machado! 


ing. 


If  publishers  would  allow  it,  advertisers  would 
make  the  news  columns  as  uninteresting  as  radio 
announcements — and  then  would  complain  that  the 
newspapers  no  longer  pulled. 


Blue  ribbon  for  Truckee  (Cal.)  Republican, 
two-man  office,  which  received  the  Coolidge 
death  flash  at  11:15  a.m.,  and  had  an  extra 
on  the  street  at  11:40  a.m.,  72-point  bannerline, 
the  story,  brief  obituary,  2-column  half-tone. 


C 


A  STORY  comes  from  T.  S.  Adams,  Associated 
Press  staff  writer  at  Shreveport,  La.,  which 
lifts  our  spirit  from  the  sordid  run  of  news 
of  a  stricken  world.  It  has  to  do  with  a  reporter, 
Clinton  Sanders,  27  years  old,  unmarried,  assigned 
by  the  Shreveport  Times  to  cover  Juvenile  Court 
news,  among  other  institutions  on  his  beat. 

It  was  around  Christmas  time.  Before  the  court 
came  a  wretched  hitch-hiking  couple,  penniless  man 
and  his  wife,  stranded  with  two  small  children.  The 
family  had  appealed  for  aid,  but  the  judge  explained 
his  court  could  only  provide  for  destitute  children. 
Perhaps  on  this  information,  hoping  for  their  young¬ 
sters,  the  parents  slipped  quietly  aw'ay,  leaving  the 
children  to  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

Reporter  Sanders  turned  his  attention  to  Michael 
Harper,  7-months  old,  a  smiling  child.  He  in¬ 
spected  him  and  his  plight  as  a  new  subject.  Michael 
reached  out  his  arms,  trustingly.  He  didn't  want  a 
story,  but  he  did  want  and  most  desperately  needed  a 
regular  warm  bottle  and  somebody  kind  enough  to 
keep  him  dry  and  happy.  The  paternal  instinct  in 
the  reporter  responded.  Presently,  he  found  himself 
taking  Michael  in  his  arms,  telling  the  court  he 
proposed  to  take  the  child  home.  His  mother  would 
help  raise  the  youngster.  A  home  was  also  found 
for  Michael’s  ^-month-old  sister. 

It  is  a  story  that  will  appeal  to  newspapermen 
who  are  familiar  with  the  miseries  of  people  who 
in  this  day  throng  courts  of  justice  and  mercy,  in 
every  city,  and  each  craftsman  will  doubtless  think 
of  some  instance  wherein  he  wished  he  might  pro¬ 
vide  a  shelter  for  a  shorn  lamb.  Many  reporters  do 
kind  things  every  day  for  the  weakest  and  poorest 
elements  in  society,  but  we  do  not  remember  a 
parallel  case  of  baby  adoption  by  a  bachelor  news¬ 
paperman. 

The  story  is  not  spoiled,  rather  is  enhanced  in 
beauty,  by  the  fact  that  little  Michael’s  rescue  came 
too  late.  The  knife  of  poverty  had  sunk  too  deep. 
Despite  loving  care  and  regular  feeding  in  the  re¬ 
porter’s  quiet  home,  the  vital  spark  wavered  and 
went  out.  And  it  was  when  Mr.  Sanders  and  his 
family  took  the  body  of  little  Michael  out  to  the 
cemetery,  burying  him  under  wreathed  emblems  of 
love,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  adoption  story  came 
out,  written  by  one  of  Mr.  Sanders’  colleagues. 


M 


KISS  O’  DEATH 

IF  COUPONS  and  contest  entries  are  what  adver¬ 
tisers  want,  newspapers  can  produce  more  than 
can  broadcasting  stations.  General  Baking 
Company  need  hardly  make  a  test  of  this  point  such 
as  is  described  on  another  page  of  this  paper.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  tremendous  number  of  letters  drawn  by 
newspaper  copy  in  the  past — notably  the  Camel 
cigarette’s  cellophane  contest — it  is  evident  that  if 
results  in  the  present  instance  should  be  disappoint¬ 
ing  it  would  mean  only  that  the  approach  was  wrong, 
or  that  the  contest  idea  is  wearing  out. 

If  the  present  campaign  enlightens  some  radio 
advertisers  as  to  newspaper  pulling  power,  it  will 
of  course  be  welcome  news.  Yet  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  advertiser  should  demand  or  the  newspapers 
give,  free  publicity  to  the  contest  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  advertising  space.  People  read 
newspapers  because  they  are  interesting;  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  they  tune  out  radio  programs  or  close 
their  ears  to  the  announcements  because  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  contest  details  over  and  over  is  uninterest- 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Mrs.  victor  HANSON,  wife  of 

the  publisher  of  the  Birmingham 
Scu's  and  Age-Herald  and  a  founder 
of  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  is  recovering  from  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness. 

James  P.  Logan,  editor,  Neivark 
(X.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  is  ill  at  his  home 
in  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

E.  J.  Stackpole,  editor  and  publisher, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  sailed 
for  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  where 
he  plans  to  spend  the  winter.  He  will 
continue  his  “Watching  the  Game” 
column. 

John  W.  Clift  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Union  County  Board  of  Free¬ 
holders  by  the  town  council  to  succeed 
Norman  W.  Hotchkiss,  resigned.  Mr. 
Clift  is  publisher  of  the  Summit  (N.  J.) 
Herald  and  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  JVa/er- 
bury  (Conn.)  American,  Republican 
and  Sutuiay  Republican,  his  son,  Eric 
Pape,  of  the  business  staff  and  niece. 
Miss  Julie  Atkins,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
were  mernbers  of  the  scene  construction 
and  painting  staffs  at  a  Little  Theatre 
production  last  week. 

Roger  M.  Andrews,  former  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  Times,  is  writing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  He  is  temporarily  residing 
at  the  Hotel  Olds,  Lansing. 

J.  Shoop,  editor,  Albany  (Mo.) 
Capital,  and  Mrs.  Shoop,  are  parents  of 
a  daughter,  born  recently. 

J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor  and  co-owner. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  and 
William  Johnson,  feature  editor.  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  have  been 
appointed  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  Arkansas  People’s  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Government. 

Clarence  M.  Hillman,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Two  Harbors  (Minn.) 
Chronicle,  has  become  acting  postmas¬ 
ter,  succeeding  John  P.  Paulson.  His 
appointment  is  subject  to  approval  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  G.  E. 
Morrison  will  take  charge  of  the 
weekly. 

John  F.  Rolfe,  publisher,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  board  of 
directors  of  the  New  England  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  publisher, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  lost  a 
farmhouse  by  fire  on  Jan.  6  at  Union, 
N.  Y. 

Gale  F.  Johnston,  St.  Louis,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Intelligencer,  has  been  named  a  colonel 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  Guy  B.  Park 
of  Missouri. 

F.  E.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  will  address  the 
WGY  Radio  Farm  Forum  in  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.,  at  8:30  p.m.,  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  Jan.  27,  on  “The  Effect  of  Farm 
Opinion  on  National  Affairs.” 

Robert  Quillen,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Fountain  Inn  (S.  C.)  Tribune, 
and  internationally  known  paragrapher, 
is  recovering  at  his  home  from  a  serious 
attack  of  asthma. 

Will  G.  Ray,  former  president  of  the 
Iowa  Press  Association,  has  returned 
to  his  position  as  co-editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Grinnell  (la.)  Herald 
after  a  long  illness. 

(Tarl  J.  Estes,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times,  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack  last  week  but  is 
reported  much  improved. 


tors  of  the  Austin  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Miss  Ethel  Galway  has  joined  the 
classified  staff  of  the  IPaterbury  (Conn.) 
American  and  Republican. 

Ernest  A.  Chase,  office  manager, 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening  En¬ 
terprise,  who  has  been  ill,  has  returned 
to  his  duties. 

Arch  Nichols,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Marysville  (Cal.)  Ap¬ 
peal,  and  for  the  past  eight  months  with 
the  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Visalia  (Cal.)  Timcs-Delta. 

Glenn  M.  Brill  who  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Santa  Pc 
(N.  M.)  Nezv  Mexican,  has  been  made 
assistant  business  manager.  Until  re¬ 
cently  he  was  with  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  Mexico  and  before  that  was 
news  editor  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
Capital. 

Mrs.  .Alice  Scruton,  widow  of  the  late 
George  H.  Scruton,  for  many  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat, 
has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Sedalia 
Democrat  Company,  succeeding  Mrs. 
.Ada  S.  Inge  who  died  recently. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Fred  KELLER  DIX,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Prospect  (O.) 
Monitor,  recently  climaxed  20  years  of 
newspaper  work 
by  setting  into 
type  and  printing 
his  third  book  of 
poems.  Mr.  Dix 
started  writing 
verse  when  he 
was  a  printer’s 
devil  on  the  Mon¬ 
itor,  often  getting 
his  work  into 
type  and  in  the 
paper  without  the 
knowledge  of  the 
editor.  This  third 
volume,  titled 
“More  Poems,” 
Dix’s  definition  of 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JAMES  E.  HUMPHREYS  has  re¬ 
signed  as  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch  to  become  associated  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Ohio  Gas 
Fuel  Company  at  Columbus. 

Louis  N.  Goldberg,  business  manager, 
Austin  (Tex.)  American- Statesman, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  direc- 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

WILLIAM  E.  WOODS,  managing 
editor;  Arthur  E.  Pflanz,  and  M. 
Joseph  Hahn,  reporters  for  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  have  re¬ 
covered  from  recent  illnesses. 

Max  Jacobs  managing  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  has  returned  to 
work  after  spending  a  vacation  in  New 
Orleans.  His  wife  accompanied  him  on 
the  trip. 

James  C.  Green,  former  Des  Moines, 
la.,  political  writer  has  been  named 
deputy  secretary  of  state  by  Mrs.  .Ale.x 
Miller,  first  woman  to  hold  a  major 
political  office  in  Iowa. 

John  Moynihan,  veteran  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
art  department,  is  recovering  from  a 
fractured  left  shoulder  received  in  a 
fall  on  the  ice  near  his  home  in 
Winthrop. 

George  D.  Riley,  formerly  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  nine  years  on  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  is  editing  a  new  column 
for  the  Washington  Post,  “The  Federal 
Diary,”  devoted  to  feature  news  of  the 
70,000  government  workers  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Albert  Jones,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  copy  desk,  has  been  confined  to 
his  home  with  influenza  for  more  than 
a  week. 

Walden  Smith,  former  student  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  is  conductor  of  the  column  “This 
and  That”  in  the  Moravia  (la.)  Union. 

Jane  Logan,  Chicago  Daily  Times  re¬ 
porter,  has  returned  from  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  where  she  interviewed  Mrs.  Bea¬ 
trice  Ferguson  Snipes,  expectant  mother 
whose  sentence  to  the  electric  chair  for 
murder  was  commuted  this  week  to  life 
imprisonment  by  the  governor. 

Rae  B.  Candee,  city  hall  reporter, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently 
was  confined  to  his  home  by  illness. 

H.  G.  Andrews,  managing  editor  of 
the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  is  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
elected  as  an  Independent  Progressive. 

Arthur  Sears  Henning,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Washington  correspondent,  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  outlining  the  country’s  rev¬ 
enues  and  the  costs  of  government. 

Mrs.  Pat  M.  Barnes,  aviation  editor, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  and  wife  of  City 
Editor  Ed  Barnes,  has  recovered  from 
an  attack  of  influenza  and  resumed  her 
duties. 

Alva  A.  Swain,  veteran  state  house 
and  political  correspondent  for  many 
Colorado  papers,  is  recovering  from  a 
serious  attack  of  pneumonia.  He  re¬ 
sides  in  Denver. 

Miss  Mollie  Cullen,  associate  Sunday 
editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  in  New 
York. 

John  Gunther,  Chicago  Daily  Nezi'S 
foreign  correspondent,  has  written  a 


Fred  Keller  Dix 


will  include  Mr. 
poetry. 

Mr.  Dix  is  40  years  of  age.  He 
worked  as  a  printer  for  the  former 
Marion  (O.)  Tribune,  the  Marion 
Star,  the  Canton  (O.)  Repository  and 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  at  the 
latter  plant  as  assistant  foreman  of  the 
composing  room. 

He  won  a  prize  for  the  best  patriotic 
poem  in  the  Ohio  edition  of  the  Trouba¬ 
dour  Magazine  in  1929.  His  poem, 
“Sea  Shells,”  appeared  in  the  Yearbook 
of  American  Poetry  in  1926.  Three 
pages  of  his  poems  have  been  selected 
to  appear  in  a  book  titled  “Ohio 
Poets”  to  be  published  by  the  Harrison 
Publishing  Company  of  New  York. 
His  verse  has  been  published  in  more 
than  a  score  of  magazines  and  many 
newspapers.  The  Colmnbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch  has  published  more  than  100  of 
his  poems. 

series  giving  a  picture  of  the  new  Spain. 

Charles  N.  Feidelson,  associate  editor, 
Birmingham  Age-Herald,  w’as  recently 
named  county  probation  officer  at  a 
salary  of  $150  a  month  for  six  months. 

Walter  J.  Brooks  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American  and  Republican  and 
William  Moriarty  of  the  Waterbury 
Democrat  will  be  in  Hartford  until  May 
covering  the  Connecticut  legislature  for 
their  papers. 

Joseph  Kinney,  sports  assistant,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  by  illness. 

Major  William  C.  Howells,  Columbus 
correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  Ohio  Legislative  Correspondents’ 
Association  at  Columbus.  Other  officers 
are:  John  W.  Fisher,  Dayton  Nezvs, 
vice-president;  Karl  B.  Pauly,  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal,  secretary;  Hal 
W.  Conefrey,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  treasurer;  H.  H.  Daugherty, 
Associated  Press,  and  H.  R.  Mengert, 


Cincinnati  Enquirer,  members  of  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Mrs.  Mary  Leonard,  fashion  writer 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  under 
the  name  of  Ninon,  is  in  New  York 
obtaining  material  for  articles  on  the 
new  spring  styles. 

John  V.  Coakley,  reporter,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  Nezvs,  spent  the  holi¬ 
days  with  relatives  at  Hamilton,  O. 

Kenneth  Colgan  of  the  staff,  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal  and  Mrs.  Colgan 
are  parents  of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Miss  Julie  Atkins,  niece  of  Publisher 
William  J.  Pape,  has  joined  the  Water¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  American  reportorial 
staff.  She  was  graduated  last  year 
from  Skidmore  College. 

Ludwig  Shabazian,  sports  editor. 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
who  has  been  ill,  has  returned  to  his 
desk. 

J.  Roy  Elliott,  formerly  news  editor, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff,  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Bernard  Hanneken  has  joined  the 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch 
as  a  reporter  succeeding  Jack  Ross,  re¬ 
signed. 

George  B.  Shick,  state  house  reporter, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Ez’cning  Times,  is  back 
at  work  after  a  serious  illness. 

James  L.  Knapp,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  business  news  section,  is  fore¬ 
man  of  the  current  Philadelphia  grand 
jury. 

Bernard  Hagarty,  political  writer, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  who  has 
been  in  a  hospital  several  weeks  recov¬ 
ering  from  an  operation,  is  back  at 
work  and  is  covering  the  session  of 
the  legislature  at  Harrisburg. 

Harry  B.  Smith,  sports  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  presented  All- 
American  football  team  emblems  to  five 
football  stars  at  services  preliminary  to 
the  East- West  New  Year’s  game  at 
San  Francisco.  The  emblems  were 
awarded  by  the  All-American  Board  of 
Football. 

Ellsworth  Morris,  formerly  of  the  art 
department,  Nezv  York  Daily  News,  has 
been  appointed  art  director,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Ledger. 

Walter  Biscup,  Tulsa  World  reporter, 
has  been  re-appointed  for  his  second 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Tulsa  coimty 
athletic  commission. 

Arthur  Shugrue,  reporter.  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  has  returned 
after  a  vacation  in  New  London,  Conn. 

Miss  Betty  Keiper,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  copy  reader  recently  spent 
a  two-week  vacation  in  Bermuda. 

Calvin  Eby,  real  estate  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  will  be  confined  to  his  home 
for  about  two  weeks  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  in  front  of  the  Star  building  in 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


‘Champ  of  the  Comic  Strips” 

That’s  what  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  called 

Joe  Palooka 

in  a  full-page  ad  celebrating  Joe’s  championship  fight  in  Buffalo. 

The  Courier-Express  has  promoted  Palooka  in  a  big  way,  with 
wonderful  results. 

Why—? 

Because  Joe  Palooka  has  the  wallop! 

Send  for  samples,  strip  and  page. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  v.  Mcadam 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  President 
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which  a  small  bone  in  his  ankle  was 
broken. 

Laurence  Scott,  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  school  of  journalism, 
is  now  on  the  city  desk  of  the  Center¬ 
ville  (la.)  lowegian. 

Joe  W.  Cooper  has  retired  as  news 
editor  of  the  Corinth  (Miss.)  Corinth¬ 
ian  after  14  years  of  service.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  A.  B.  Johnsey,  until 
recently  with  the  Corinth  Tribune.  Ill 
health  prompted  Cooper’s  retirement. 

A1  Lamb,  sports  editor,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  discussed  “Sports  as  a 
Profession”  Jan.  10  before  the  (jood- 
fellowship  Club,  Binghamton. 

Arthur  Derbyshire  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard. 

John  Alden,  formerly  with  the  Athens 
(O.)  Messenger,  is  news  editor  and 
wire  editor  of  the  Salamanca  (N.  Y.) 
Republican  Press. 

Lloyd  Leslie,  22-year-old  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State 
Journal,  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
capture  an  armed  bandit  as  he  fled  from 
a  drugstore  after  holding  up  the  pro¬ 
prietor  Dec.  26.  Leslie  attacked  the 
gunman  as  he  sat  in  his  automobile  at¬ 
tempting  to  start  a  balky  engine  but  the 
bandit  succeeded  in  fleeing  on  foot. 

Howard  M.  Fuller,  political  editor  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  is  in  Springfield, 
covering  the  state  legislature  for  his 
ISth  consecutive  session  or  covering  a 
period  of  30  years. 

John  E.  Jones,  of  the  city  staff,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Cosmic  Oub  of  Ashe¬ 
ville _ _ 
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J.  Francis  Best,  police  reporter, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently 
was  confined  to  his  home  with  influenza. 

W.  D.  Meng,  newspaper  reporter  and 
columnist,  has  been  appointed  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dwight  H.  Brown  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Missouri  “Blue  Book,”  offi¬ 
cial  annual  of  the  state,  issued  bien¬ 
nially.  Meng  has  been  editor  of  the 
“Missouri  Notes”  column  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  of  the  “In  Our  Towns” 
column  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post. 

Alexander  G.  Brown  has  resigned  as 
secretaiy  to  the  University  of  Oregon 
Alumni  Association  after  leading  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  against  merging  the  uni¬ 
versity  with  Oregon  State  College.  He 
will  resume  his  former  position  with 
the  Portland  Oregonian  news  staff. 

C.  William  Duncan,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  columnist,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  annual  “Senate  Award” 
of  the  Philadelphia  Northeast  high 
school  in  recognition  of  the  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  column. 

Gilbert  F.  Dew'art,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  returned  from  a 
vacation  passed  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  where 
he  visited  his  brother  Lewis  Dewart, 
publisher  of  the  Sunbury  Daily. 

Wayne  Parrish,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  spoke  on  “Tech¬ 
nocracy”  over  WOR  Jan.  6. 

Melville  D.  Shapiro,  sports  writer, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  and 
Miss  Lillian  Ronkin  of  New  York,  have 
announced  their  engagement. 

Frank  Kearns  has  been  switched  to 
the  re-write  batterv  on  the  Syracuse 
Herald.  He  continues  to  conduct  his 
sport  column. 

Fred  K.  Houser,  27,  has  succeeded 
his  father,  L.  H.  J.  Houser,  as  editor 
of  the  Cherryville  (N.  C.)  Eagle. 

Ishbel  Ross,  of  the  reportorial  staff. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  began  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  Jan.  5. 

Thomas  Axelson,  formerly  a  depart¬ 
ment  editor  on  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret 
News  and  more  recently  editor  of  the 
former  Westerner,  monthly  of  Salt 
Lake  City  and  later  at  Portland,  Ore., 
has  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 

Tom  Watkins,  of  the  city  staff,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  written  a 
series  exposing  the  schemes  of  petty 
grafters  who  annually  exact  a  toll  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  Charlotte 
business  men  and  housewives. 

George  Wells,  sports  writer,  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  that  paper. 

Miss  Gertrude  O’Neill  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  society  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  succeeding  Mrs. 
Martha  Jane  Doran  Croxall  who  has 
resigned  after  several  years  with  the 
Tribune. 

Hartwell  Hatton,  city  editor,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  returned 
from  a  ten-day  vacation  in  South 
Carolina. 

Neil  C.  Snyder,  circulation  manager 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  are  parents  of  a  daughter  bom 
Jan.  3. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Bonfils,  Hearst  feature 
writer  better  known  as  Annie  Laurie 
or  Winifred  Black,  was  greeted  by  a 
delegation  headed  by  Mayor  Angelo 
Rossi  and  Police  Chief  Quinn  recently 
on  her  return  to  San  Francisco  from  a 
visit  to  Honolulu. 

Lawrence  Andrews,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks. 

Mrs.  W.  J,  Mahoney,  Jr.,  wife  of 
the  itianaging  editor,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  and  Mrs.  Neilsen  B. 
O’Rear,  wife  of  Ae  state  news  editor, 
were  injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
New  Year’s  Day. 

Noble  Warum,  staff  photographer. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  is  ill  at  his  home. 

Alfred  J.  Sykes,  of  the  staff,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Journal,  has  returned  to  work 
after  undergoing  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis. 


Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  sports  editor, 
and  Atticus  Mullin,  reporter,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  have  returned 
from  a  fishing  trip  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Melvin  Gallagher,  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
sports  writer,  has  gone  to  Dallas,  Tex., 
to  attend  a  family  reunion. 

Murray  Schick,  financial  editor.  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  copy  desk. 

Daniel  •  Moriarty,  reporter,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item,  and  Mrs.  Moriarty  are 
parents  of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

L.  L.  Engelking,  night  city  editor, 
Nesv  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  on  va¬ 
cation. 

Robert  Neville,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  who  for  the  past 
several  years  has  covered  bridge  stories, 
is  now  running  a  column,  daily  and 
Sunday,  entitled  “The  Bridge  Table.” 

Allan  Bush,  formerly  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  Hotel  Webster  Hall,  Detroit, 
has  joined  Cities  News  Service,  Detroit, 
as  news  editor,  succeeding  Charles  L. 
Stewart,  resigned. 

Asa  Hutson  and  Hume  B.  DuVal, 
political  writers,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  have  been  assigned  to  Jef¬ 
ferson  City  to  cover  Ae  Missouri  legis¬ 
lature. 

Ruth  Elgutter  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
club  department  returned  last  week 
from  a  vacation  in  New  York. 

L.  E.  Claypool  of  the  editorial  staff, 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  is  giving  a  daily 
broadcast  of  the  news  of  the  day. 

W.  Orton  Tewson,  whose  literary 
column  “An  Attic  Salt  Shaker”  is  syn¬ 
dicated,  spoke  Jan.  7  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Hudson  County  (N.  J.) 
Press  Club  in  Jersey  City. 

William  H.  Mylander,  chief  re-write 
man  and  bridge  editor,  Toledo  Blade, 
and  Mrs.  Mylander  last  week  won  the 
Toledo  qualifying  round  for  the  na¬ 
tional  contract  bridge  tournament  for 
the  Miami-Biltmore  trophy  at  Miami, 
Fla. 

Otis  Lorton,  editorial  columnist,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  went  to  Oklahoma  City 
Jan.  2  for  the  legislative  session. 

Miss  Edna  Kennell  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  as  assistant  to  Raclio  Edi¬ 
tor  Alphonse  J.  Sigl. 

George  H.  Robinson,  formerly  with 
the  Syracuse  Herald,  Albany  Evening 
News,  and  several  New  England  papers, 
has  joined  Ac  copy  desk  of  the  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  Journal-News. 

J.  V.  McAree,  veteran  “Fourth 
Column”  editorial  writer  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Mail  and  Empire,  has  returned 
to  work  after  a  two-weeks’  holiday. 

John  McCormick,  of  the  staff,  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Courier,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Vanderburgh  county 
jury  commission. 

F.  Newell  Griffin,  former  editor  of 
the  Lockney  (Tex.)  Beacon,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Olton  (Tex.) 
Enterprise. 

A.  C.  Johnson,  reporter  and  column¬ 
ist,  Dalhart  (Tex.)  Texan,  has  been 
named  private  secretary  of  Senator 
Clint  Small  of  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Harry  R.  Baldwin,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  department,  Anderson  (Ind.) 
Herald,  was  appointed  Mayor  of  Ander¬ 
son  last  week  by  special  action  of  the 
city  council.  He  succeeded  Mayor  Jesse 
Mellett,  who  resigned  because  of  illness. 

William  O’Donovan,  assistant  city 
editor.  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Reporter,  has  resigned  to  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Gazette,  of  New  York  City.  John  W. 
Stevens,  a  former  member  of  the  staff, 
has  returned  to  the  Daily  Reporter. 

Dick  Smith,  managing  editor,  Ken¬ 
neth  P.  Middleton,  political  writer  and 
George  Cauthen,  photographer,  went 
from  the  city  room  Jan.  9  to  cover  the 
inauguration  of  Gov.  Buy  B.  Park  at 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Mel  Junghans, 
another  Journal-Post  photographer,  cov¬ 
ered  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  Alfred 
M.  Landon  of  Kansas. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Lee  hills,  reporter  on  Ae  Okla. 

jhoma  City  Oklahoma  News,  to  Min 
Leona  Haas,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mit, 
C.  E.  Haas,  at  Frederick,  Okla.,  Dec.  2J. 

Colonel  James  E.  Edmonds,  form® 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Orleani 
Times-Picayune  and  one  time  associate 
editor  of  the  Item,  to  Mrs.  Louisa  Hart 
Young  recently. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Heiskell,  daughter  of 
J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor-in-chief,  Littlt 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Heis¬ 
kell,  to  George  Murphy  Armistead  of 
Little  Rock,  Jan.  1  at  Hot  Springs. 

William  F.  Lucey,  secretary  of  Ae 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  to 
Miss  Grace  Elizabeth  Monahan  of 
Worcester,  Jan.  10. 

Charles  B.  Boice,  sports  editor. 
Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Standard,  to 
Helen  Amelia  Hickey,  in  Medford, 
Ore.,  Dec.  31. 

James  H.  McCool,  wild  life  and  sports 
writer  of  the  Portland  Morning  Ore¬ 
gonian  staff,  to  Eva  Mary  Hutchinson 
in  Portland,  Dec.  28. 

Henry  E.  Christopherson,  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  staff  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune,  to  Miss  Gertrude  Bilyeu, 
Dec.  30. 

Walter  S.  GcKxlland,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Times-Call, 
and  a  state  senator  of  Wisconsin,  to 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Risney  of  Milwaukee,  in 
Chicago.  Jan.  7.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gocxl- 
land  will  reside  in  Madison,  Wis.,  for 
the  present,  as  the  senator  will  be  at¬ 
tending  the  sessions  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature.  Senator  Goodland  recently 
sold  the  Racine  Times-Call  to  the 
Journal-News. 

Frank  T.  Meyerhoff,  advertising 
solicitor,  Boston  Daily  Record,  to  Miss 
Mollie  Bonner,  of  Boston,  Dec.  28. 

Leland  J.  Shook,  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  for  14  years,  to  Blanche 
Sonnenberg,  at  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

Edward  L.  Throm,  assistant  financial 
editor.  Indianapolis  Star,  to  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Pavey  in  the  bride’s  home  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  Jan.  7. 

James  Conover  Craig,  of  the  city 
staff,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 
to  Miss  Julia  Olive  Bryan,  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Dec.  28. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SHEBOYGAN  (Wis.)  Press,  New 
Year  section,  24  pages,  tabloid  size, 
Dec.  31. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  Jan. 
3,  16  page  Business  and  Financial  Re¬ 
view  Supplement. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
Dec.  31,  eight-page  annual  sports  num¬ 
ber, 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  Jan.  8, 
12  page  supplement,  annual  financial  anil 
business  survey. 

Mission  (Tex.)  Times,  weekly  42- 
page  edition  on  opening  of  Texas  Citrus 
Fiesta. 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald.  New  Year 
edition,  48  pages,  Jan.  2. 

Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palla¬ 
dium,  New  Year’s  number,  102  pages, 
Jan.  1. 

Frederick  (Md.)  News-Post,  year 
book  and  almanac,  Jan.  1. 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times, 

tabloid  roto  section  of  four  pages  car¬ 
rying  a  “Jello”  advertisement  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods,  Jan.  8. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Annual 
Financial  Survey,  Donald  R.  Hanson, 
financial  editor,  eight  pages,  Jan.  5 ;  An¬ 
nual  Winter  Resorts  and  Travel  Sec¬ 
tion,  eight  pages,  Jan.  7. 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
Year  End  edition,  1932-1933  Review, 
Almanac,  Progress  Report  and  Calen¬ 
dar,  tabloid  size,  48  pages,  Dec.  31. 

Boston  Sunday  Herald,  Annual  Pub¬ 
lic  Utility  and  Industrial  Review,  three 
sections,  36  pages,  Jan.  8. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Forty-Eighth  An¬ 
nual  Midwinter  Number,  6  sections,  160 
pages,  Jan.  3,  1933. 
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BY  PLANE  . . .  BY  TELEPHOTO . . .  by  a  planned  campaign  that  summoned 
every  resource  of  an  organization  geared  for  greatest  speed  .  .  . 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTOS 

prtivided  these  editors  with  Smash  Beats  on  Cooiidge  funeral  pictures! 


J.  J.  FITZPATRIC  K 

Washington  Times.  Washington  Times  only 
evening  paper  in  nation’s  capital  to  have  Cooiidge 
funeral  pictures  Saturday.  It  was  a  clean  scoop 
for  us  on  an  outstanding  news  event  and  a  real 
achievement  by  I.  N.  P.  Service.  Regards  and 
congratulations. 

*IOHA'  W.  L.\RrE 

Cincinnati  Inquirer.  Your  service  on  Cooiidge 
excellent.  We  were  enabled  to  carry  two  tele¬ 
photos  page  one  night  of  funeral  all  editions  and 
considering  train  distance  from  Cleveland  this 
was  great  work. 


J.  R.  SOl'RKK 

San  Francisco  Examiner.  Telephoto  service  on 
Cooiidge  excellent.  We  were  well  supplied. 


W.  A.  CT'RLEV 

New  York  Evening  Journal.  Congratulations. 
Evening  Journal  scooped  town  on  wonderful  pic¬ 
tures  of  Cooiidge  funeral.  Best  news  pictures  of 
year  with  unprecedented  speed. 


W.  M.  RASKERVILL 

Baltimore  News.  Congratulations  on  fine,  fast 
and  exclusive  coverage  on  Cooiidge  funeral.  We 
were  only  Baltimore  paper  carrying  picture  on 
day  of  funeral.  Picture  of  Cooiidge  lying  in  state 
and  other  funeral  scenes  gave  us  exclusive  first 
page  display  in  Sunday  paper  and  a  page  of 
pictures  far  ahead  of  anything  opposition  carried. 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 

Akron  Beacon-Journal.  Congratulations  on  ex 
cellent  work  in  connection  with  Cooiidge  death. 
Other  Akron  paper  had  no  funeral  pictures 
Saturday. 

T.  V.  RANCK 

New  York  American.  Photographs  taken  at  the 
funeral  of  former  President  Cooiidge  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos  Service  were  very  fine 
indeed.  They  far  surpassed  those  of  any  other 
service  as  was  shown  by  their  presentation  in 
New  York  Sunday  American.  Please  accept 
congratulations. 


JA.MES  P.  .MrRPHY 

Boston  Daily  Record.  International  over  two 
hours  ahead  of  opposition  on  Cooiidge  funeral 
pictures.  An  historical  event  covered  in  true 
I.  N.  P.  style.  Excellent  copy.  Congratulations 
on  enterprise. 

VIC'TOR  WATSON 

Chicago  Herald  Sf  Examiner.  International  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  Cooiidge  death  outstanding  feat  of 
years  in  enterprise  and  efficiency.  International 
transmissions  were  first  as  well  as  best  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Congratulations. 


F.  j.  McCarthy 

Atlanta  Georgian.  Lying  in  state  telephoto  was 
fine.  In  fact  whole  service  was  wonderful, 
greatly  overshadowing  pictorial  service  to  other 
two  Atlanta  papers. 


wtlliam  s.  lampe 

Picture  Editor,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

I.  N.  P.  on  Cooiidge  funeral  best  picture  service 
the  Sun-Telegraph  has  had  in  long  time.  You  got 
the  significant  pictures  and  good  photographic 
quality  and  above  all  delivered  them  in  record 
time.  We  had  big  picture  play  in  Sunday  paper 
with  Hoovers  at  funeral,  widow  and  son,  and 
face  picture  of  Cooiidge.  Opposition’s  final  Sun¬ 
day  editions  had  only  same  as  your  early  picture 
of  police  as  pallbearers  and  the  honor  guard. 

HARRY  T.  SAYLOR 

Philadelphia  Record.  Your  Cooiidge  picture 
service  excellent  and  well  ahead  of  competitors. 


T.  A.  RORERTSON 

Boston  American.  International  had  great  beat 
on  fine  action  photos  of  Cooiidge  funeral.  Even¬ 
ing  American  beat  all  opposition  on  the  street  by 
two  hours.  In  fact  second  dispatch  pictures  in 
our  paper  before  opposition  papers  were  out  with 
first.  Congratulations  for  splendid  service.  It 
helped  us  sell  plenty  of  papers  and  gave  our 
readers  the  big  picture  news  quick. 


.M.  W.  FLYNN 

W ashington  Herald.  Congratulations  to  you  and 
your  staff  for  giving  us  clean  beat  on  Cooiidge 
funeral  pictures.  Competition  not  even  close  here. 

ROYAL  DANIEL,  JR. 

Chicago  American.  Congratulations  pictorial 
coverage  Cooiidge  funeral.  International  trans¬ 
missions  first  in  speed,  quality  and  volume.  Chi¬ 
cago  American  of  course  led  opposition. 

JOHN  A.  MALLOY 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser.  Boston  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser  scored  astonishing  picture  scoops  on 
Cooiidge  funeral.  Thanks  for  grand  service  given 
by  International  News  Photos. 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  PHOTOS 
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Dur.  Ovn  Vor!x> 
Letters 


JUST  now,  with  Cuba  seething  with 
unrest,  and  the  government  trying  to 
restrain  it  by  use  of  ancient  forms 
of  censorship,  we  are  interested  in  a 
new  book  by  Marcus  M.  VVilkerson, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Louisiana  State  University, 
issued  by  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Press.  “Public  Opinion  and  the 
Spanish- American  War"  is  the  title  and 
it  is  a  candid  study  in  war  propaganda. 
With  many  documents,  the  author  pro¬ 
poses  to  show  that  the  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  war  was  trumped  up  by  the  “sensa¬ 
tional  yellow’’  press  of  Xew  York. 
Here  is  his  conclusion : 

“The  conflict  with  Spain  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  the  "Hearst  War', 
but  this  accusation  is  manifestly  unjust 
in  view  of  the  activities  of  such  news¬ 
papers  as  Pulitzer's  World,  Dana's  Sun, 
Bennett's  //eraW.  Medili's  Tribune,  and 
many  less  powerful  publications  in  all 
parts  of  the  nation.  Pulitzer  originaliy 
set  the  pace  in  exploiting  the  Cuban 
rebellion,  only  to  be  outstrippe<l  hy 
Hearst  and  beaten  at  his  own  practice. 
As  Oswald  Garrison  Viiiard  so  aptly 
expressed  it :  'It  was  by  this  appeal  to 
the  basest  passions  of  the  crowd  that 
Mr.  Pulitzer  succeeded ;  like  many 
another  he  deliberately  stooped  for  suc¬ 
cess,  and  then,  having  achieved  it,  slowly 
put  on  garments  of  righteousness.' 

“I.,ed  by  the  World  and  Journal,  par¬ 
tisan  newspaiiers,  after  carefully  arrang¬ 
ing  the  stage  for  the  final  act  of  the 
drama  of  war  propaganda,  ‘played  up’ 
the  Maine  explosion  without  retraint  and 
left  the  American  public  reeling  from  a 
bombardment  of  half-truths,  misstate¬ 
ments  of  facts,  rumors,  and  faked  dis¬ 
patches.  Sensing  the  popular  tide,  a  hesi¬ 
tant  admini.stration,  egged  on  by  a  jingo 
Congress,  propo.sed  war  with  a  nation 
already  on  the  verge  of  collapse  from 
internal  strife  and  rebellion.” — M.E.P. 


More  than  $10,500,000  is  spent  on 
advertising  each  year  in  China 
and  about  $8,000,000  of  this  goes  into 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Samuel  D.  Groff,  first 
Missouri-Yenching  fellow,  whose  thesis, 
“Advertising  in  China,”  has  just  been 
presented  to  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  by 
the  writer.  The  thesis  was  submitted 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  a  Master’s  degree  from  Yenching 
University,  Peking. 

In  analyzing  the  expenditure  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  China,  Mr.  Groff  said  the 
remainder,  or  about  $2,500,000.  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  outdoor  advertising.  More 
than  half  of  the  total  amount  is  spent 
by  Chinese  firms  and  is  continually  in¬ 
creasing,  he  found.  Big  increases  were 
noted  in  amusement  and  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertising  there.  A  drop  was  reported  in 
patent  medicine  advertising — D.B.M. 

*  *  * 

ISABEL  PATTERSON'  of  the  Xczv 
York  Herald  Tribune  is  the  author  of 
the  Literary  Guild  selection  for  January, 
“Never  Ask  the  End.”  a  novel  dealing 
with  the  wanderings-about-Europe  of 
two  middle-aged  .American  women  and 
an  equally  tired  and  middle-aged 
American  business  man.  Of  the  “stream 
of  consciousness”  type  it  is  annoyingly 
involved.  William  Morrow  is  its  pub¬ 
lisher. 

t  *  * 

Glenn  DEGNER  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Sentinel,  is  the  co-author  with  L. 
Winter  of  “Minute  Epics  of  Flights.” 
a  book  on  aviation  for  boys,  published 
this  month  by  the  Grosset  and  Dunday 
Companv. 

•  *  ♦ 

Dr.  a.  J.  CRONIN,  the  London 
doctor  whose  first  novel.  “Hatter’s 
Castle,”  brought  him  fame,  recently 
said  that  he  was  convinced  that  a  12- 
month  study  of  any  newspaper  could  be 
made  to  form  the  most  marvellous  book 
ever  written.  “.\11  human  stories  of 
joy  and  disaster  are  there.”  he  said, 
“the  things  that  make  up  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  are  ourselves  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  do  not  think  a  newspaper  suc¬ 
ceeds  because  of  its  politics,  but  because 


it  tells  the  average  man  the  things  that 
interest  him.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

AN  ANSWER  to  the  assertion  that 
“low”  postal  rates  granted  to  news- 
pajiers  and  magazines  are  responsible 
for  the  $146,066,190  Post  Office  deficit 
in  1931  is  given  in  an  article  by  J. 
Gilson  Randolph  in  the  February  Plain 
Talk. 

Mr.  Randolph  points  to  the  NN'ilson 
.Administration,  to  show  "the  falsity  of 
this  propaganda.”  During  those  years, 
he  says,  newspapers  and  magazines  en¬ 
joyed  rates  much  lower  than  now.  and 
for  six  years  out  of  eight  the  post  office 
department’s  revenue  ranged  from  four 
to  seventy  million  dollars  a  year  more 
than  its  disbursements. 

Mr.  Randolph  says : 

It  is  pointed  out  that  weekly  paper.x 
are  delivered  free  of  cost  in  the  county 
of  publication.  The  average  person, 
knowing  that  at  least  one  paper,  and 
sometimes  several,  enters  each  home  in 
the  nation  each  week,  is  easily  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  de¬ 
livering  all  the  small-town  weekly 
papers  in  the  country  to  the  homes  of 
subscribers  adds  hardly  a  thin  dime  to 
the  gross  cost  of  operating  the  pwstal 
.service. 

Salaries  of  small  town  postmasters 
and  employes  are  based  on  the  volume 
of  stamp  sales.  If  each  local  paper  de¬ 
livered  had  to  bear  a  stamp,  the  local 
postmaster  would  get  the  benefit.  The 
department  would  not  benefit.  Rural 
mail  carriers  are  paid  a  flat  rate,  ba.sed 
on  the  mileage  they  cover. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  salary  voucher  whether 
their  little  wagons  are  filled  with  weekly 
papers,  franked  political  propaganda, 
pictures  of  Hoover,  Sears  Roebuck  cata¬ 
logues,  or  perfumed  love  letters — their 
pay  goes  on  like  the  brook,  the  same, 
month  after  month. 

Big  town  publishers  deliver  the  daily 
papers  to  their  subscribers  by  sjjecial 
carriers  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  postal 
.service  provides  for  a  delayed  service. 
If  the  publisher  can  deliver  his  papers 
more  cheaply  by  special  carrier  tfian  he 
can  have  them  delivered  by  the  post¬ 
man,  it  is  apparent  that  the  postal  rates 
on  daily  papers  are  not  “low." 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  post 
offices  together  with  an  increase  in  the 
salary  allotment  to  postmasters  and 
other  postal  employes  are  cited  by  Mr. 
Randolph.  He  concludes :  “Low  rates 
on  newspapers  and  magazines  make  the 
deficit?  Say.  rather,  the  high  cost  of 
gold-digging.” 

S.  C.  NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE 

Press  Association  Members  Attend 
Meeting  at  Columbia 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

CoLfMBi.t,  S.  C.,  Jan.  9 — Newspaper¬ 
men  of  South  Carolina  talked  shop  at 
the  second  annual  institute  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  .Association  held  Jan.  6 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
and  heard  a  luncheon  address  by  David 
R.  Coker  of  Hartsville,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  opportunity  for  leader¬ 
ship  offered  the  newspapers  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  troublous  period. 

Editors  and  publishers  of  more  than 
30  newspapers  attended  the  institute  and 
participated  in  the  discussion. 

-Among  the  speakers  were  H.  H. 
Woodward.  Conway  Herald;  Ira  B. 
-Armfield,  Xexvberry  Herald  and  Xezvs: 
Roger  C.  Peace,  GreenHlle  Nezos;  R.  M. 
Hitt,  Bamberg  Herald;  W.  G.  Hazel, 
Rennet tszillc  Pee  Dee  Adz'oeate.  A.  W. 
Huckle.  publisher.  Rock  Hill  Herald, 
president  of  the  press  association,  pre¬ 
sided. 

COTTON  JOURNAL  SUED 

The  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  filed  a  $100,000  libel 
suit  against  the  Cotton  Trade  Journal, 
New  Orleans  weekly,  for  criticizing  cot¬ 
ton  speculations  financed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Publisher  Francis  Hickman 
said  editorially  he  welcomed  the  suit 
and  would  subpoena  the  corporation’s 
own  books  to  prove  the  paper’s  state¬ 
ments. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

New  JERSEA’  members  of  the  -As¬ 
sociated  Press  held  their  semi¬ 
annual  dinner  meeting  in  Newark,  Jan. 
5.  Col.  Charles  C.  Kahlert,  publisher, 
Perth  A  mboy  Xews,  chairman,  presided. 

S.  Edward  Jones,  Houston  United 
Press  correspondent,  and  Mrs.  Jones  are 
I>arcnts  of  a  son,  S.  E.  Jones,  Jr.,  born 
Jan.  1. 

Janies  L.  -Angle,  manager,  Rochester, 
N.  A'.,  bureau  of  the  .Associated  Press 
has  been  confined  to  his  home  by  ill¬ 
ness. 

Clark  H.  Schooley,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
.Associated  Press  bureau,  has  joined  the 
Pliiladelf'hia  Record  copy  desk  staff. 
Schooley  was  formerly  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Rei-iczc,  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
Xezes-Gasette,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

W.  L.  Hicklin,  .Asheville,  N.  C.,  news¬ 
paperman.  has  joined  the  Charlotte. 
N.  C.,  bureau  of  the  -Associated  Press 
temporarily  to  relieve  D.  W.  Hancock, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  cover  the  leg¬ 
islature. 

Kenneth  .A.  Miller,  for  three  years 
Montgomery,  .Ala.,  correspondent  of  the 
•Associated  Press,  resigned.  Jan.  1.  to 
become  publicity  director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries.  His 
successor  has  not  been  named  and  the 
Capitol  at  Montgomery  is  being  covered 
by  W.  I.  Truby,  who  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Miller  on  the  A.  P.  staff  at 
Montgomery. 

T.  M.  Davenport,  of  Birmingham, 
manager  of  the  .Alabama  bureau  of  the 
-Associated  Press  visited  during  the  hol¬ 
idays  in  Montgomery,  where  the  bureau 
formerly  was  located. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

He.  wilder,  of  the  Israelite 
•  Press,  was  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wix.vii’Ei;  (Man.)  Press 
Club,  succeeding  .A.  E.  H.  Coo  who 
was  made  honorary  president.  Other 
officers  include;  A.  V.  Thomas,  lYinni- 
peg  Tribune,  vice-president;  G.  P.  Ley¬ 
den,  secretary ;  executive  committee : 
F.  C.  Pickwell,  Saturday  Xight;  C.  G. 
Finlay,  Canadian  Press;  F.  H.  Stevens. 

Hollywood  -Associatiox  of  Foreign 
Correspondents  has  opened  a  perma¬ 
nent  headquarters  in  the  Hotel  Christie, 
Hollywood,  Cal.  Joseph  B.  Polonsky  is 
president. 

Present  officers  of  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press  Club,  all  reelected  Jan. 
4,  include  Sidney  D.  Kaye,  reporter, 
Sheboygan  Press,  president;  Walter  J. 
Pfister,  city  editor.  Press,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  :  Harold  R.  Maier,  telegraph  editor. 
Press,  secretary ;  George  R.  Gehrke, 
Kohler,  treasurer,  and  Wilbur  W.  John¬ 
son,  Robert  .A.  Jung  and  Harold  R. 
Kinsman,  directors. 

N.  G.  Henthorne,  e.xecutive  editor. 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  IV arid,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Tulsa  Press  Club. 
VVilliam  Voight,  .Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  elected  vice-president : 


W.  E.  Morris,  Jr.,  journalism  in- 
structor  at  Tulsa  University,  seen- 
tary ;  and  Don  Watts,  advertising  man, 
treasurer. 

Milwaukee  Press  Club  elected  tht 
following  officers  Jan.  4:  Howard  L 
Ashworth,  president;  Leo  Luedke,  vice- 
president;  Alva  H.  Cook,  treasurer; 
Carl  F.  Meyer,  secretary.  Directors; 
George  Wolpert  and  William  Broker! 
Messers  Cook  and  Meyer  were  rt! 
elected  for  the  fifth  and  third  tiin, 
respectively. 

H.  Ellsworth  Gelwicks  was  inducted 
as  president  of  the  Queens  Newsp.\pe». 
men’s  Club  in  Flushing,  New  York 
City,  Jan.  7.  Maurice  Bland  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements  and  Martin 
Branner,  creator  of  “Winnie  Winkle" 
installed  the  officers. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

CAPT.  H.  R.  DUNLAP,  who  has 
worked  on  the  Miami  Daily  Nezvt, 
Philadelphia  Record,  Rockford  Repub^ 
lie  and  Daytona  Beach  Journal,  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  Bexley  (0.) 
Eastern  Xezts,  and  will  act  as  general 
manager. 

Xorthern  Reporter,  .Ashland,  Wis, 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  E.  H.  Malm- 
berg  to  A.  J.  Cronick.  Mr.  Cronick, 
former  owner,  several  months  ago  sold 
the  publication  to  Mr.  Malmberg. 

R.  S.  Tofflemire,  former  Lansing, 
Mich.,  newspaper  executive,  is  now 
principal  owner  and  business  manager 
of  the  Tzvin  Falls  (Idaho)  Evening 
Times,  being  associated  with  E.  Borde- 
wick  and  Juneau  H.  Shinn,  the  latter 
editor  of  the  publication. 

Harold  .Axford,  Portland  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  purchased  the  Rainer  (Ore.) 
Revieze  from  A.  E.  Veatch.  Mr. 
•Axford  has  been  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 

Reuben  C.  Young,  formerly  with  the 
Redmond  (Ore.f- Spokesman,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Curry  County  Reporter, 
Gold  Beach,  Ore.,  from  the  Macleay 
estate. 

Mantorz’ille  (Minn.)  Express,  75- 
year-old  weekly,  has  been  taken  over 
with  its  current  issue  by  Hoard  0. 
Johnson,  newspaperman  from  Gilman, 
Ill.  He  purchased  the  property  from 
O.  W.  Hennings  and  N.  Strand,  pub¬ 
lishers,  respectively,  of  the  IVanamingo 
Progress  and  the  Kenyon  Nezvs,  who 
had  operated  it  since  the  death  of  D.  C. 
Pierce. 

Transylvania  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Brevard  (N.  C.) 
Xews,  has  been  bid  in  at  a  foreclosure 
sale  by  C.  M.  Douglas,  publisher  of  the 
Transylvania  Times,  also  of  Brevard, 
for  $6,019.  Both  are  weeklies.  The 
papers  will  be  merged  and  published  in 
the  machine-equipped  plant  of  the  Tran¬ 
sylvania  company. 

Kingston  (Tenn.)  Roane  County 
Banner,  weekly,  has  been  sold  by  J.  R. 
Bernard  to  .Arthur  B.  Bush,  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  who  assumed  charge  Jan- 
uarv  6. 


For  Quick  Sale 
at  Low  Prices 

7  Goss  High-Speed 
Sextuple  Presses 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
Makers  of  Fine  Newspaper  Machinery 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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i^npHROUGHOUT  this  district 
(3rd  Federal  Reserve)  finan¬ 
cial  and  industrial  affairs  are  more 
stable  than  a  year  ago.” 
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This  item  from  a  Pennsylvania  trade 
dispatch  accurately  states  the  general 
condition  of  the  Keystone  State. 

The  past  year  1932,  which  is  felt  by 
those  best  informed  on  the  subject  as 
marking  the  “low”  of  the  depression 
during  the  Summer — has  been  weath¬ 
ered  by  industry  and  business  with 
signal  success. 

The  Keystone  State  is  making  notice¬ 
able  speed  on  the  recovery  “uptake” 
as  1933  constructively  gets  under  way 
in  the  more  than  60  leading  natural 
and  manufacturing  industries  in  which 
Pennsylvania  has  “one-two-three”  rank 
for  value  or  volume  of  national 
production. 

“Pennsylvania  progress”  is  getting 
away  to  a  “running  start”  as  its  more 
than  4,000,000  workers  out  of  a  poten¬ 
tial  consumers’  market  of  over  10,- 
000,000  population,  increasingly  “get 
busy”  turning  out  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  orders  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  which  represents  the  “spread”  of 
these  many  great  industrial  activities. 

“There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that,  in  the  retrospect  of  future  finan¬ 
cial  history  and  despite  the  numerous 
exacting  problems  still  ahead  of  us, 
1932  will  be  described  as  the  first  year 
of  recovery  from  the  great  depression,” 
to  quote  from  a  financial  review  of 
1932  by  a  leading  expert.  And  if  this 
is  so — it  is  more  than  reasonable  to 


regard  1933  as  the  second  year  of  re¬ 
covery,  as  conditions  now  shape  up. 

The  great  mass  sales  market  compris¬ 
ing  the  practically  unlimited  buying 
power  of  the  Keystone  State  should 
develop  some  surprising  records  dur¬ 
ing  this  “second”  year.  This  well 
applies  to  these  17  important  industrial 
and  trade  centers  with  their  respective 
zones,  scattered  throughout  the  state. 
This  great  part  of  the  Keystone  market 
is  most  perfectly  covered  by  the  21 
papers  also  listed  here.  Write  these 
papers  at  once  for  specialized  or  other 
information  on  local  conditions. 
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DAILY  RAISES  PRICE 
ONE-SIXTH  CENT 

Increase  to  Carrier*  and  Dealers 

Expected  to  Add  Eight  Per  Cent 
to  Circulation  Revenue 
Annually 

{Special  to  EIditor  &  Pububher) 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10 — The  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  has  raised  the 
price  of  its  papers  to  carriers  and  deal¬ 
ers  from  2  cents  to  2k  cents  per  copy 
with  what  Elden  W.  Mathews,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  terms  very  gratifying 
success.  The  step  is  expected  by  Mr. 
Mathews  to  increase  Press  revenue 
about  8  per  cent  this  year. 

The  Press  has  about  300  out-of-town 
dealers  and  carriers,  100  city  carriers 
and  200  city  dealers,  all  of  whom  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  paying  2  cents  a  copy 
and  selling  for  three.  Under  the  change, 
the  three-cent  retail  price  stands. 

On  December  23  last,  Mr.  Mathews 
sent  notices  to  all  out-of-town  dealers 
and  carriers  that  the  price  to  them 
was  to  be  increased.  His  letter  to  dealers 
stressed  the  fact  that  no  other  article 
which  they  sell  brings  as  many  cus¬ 
tomers  into  their  store  to  buy  that  one 
article  and  causes  them  to  buy  others  as 
does  the  daily  newspaper.  He  also 
cited  the  reduced  profit  on  other  com¬ 
modities,  and  the  margin  of  profit  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dealers  by  newspapers, 
as  compared  with  ordinary  staple 
products. 

His  letter  to  carriers  accented  the 
fact  that  losses  incurred  by  the  increased 
price  may  be  overcome  by  obtaining  a 
few  more  customers.  As  Mr.  Mathews 
pointed  out  in  an  interview  this  week, 
the  new  rate  means  a  loss  to  dealers  of 
only  a  cent  a  week  on  six  papers,  while 
its  return  to  the  Press  will  be  large  at 
the  end  of  a  year. 

“So  far,”  added  Mr.  Mathews,  “the 
change  is  meeting  an  even  more  favor¬ 
able  reception  than  I  had  hoped  for. 
Only  two  carriers  and  four  small  out- 
of-town  dealers  have  quit,  and  we  have 
had  no  circulation  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  price.  We  recently  noti¬ 
fied  all  city  dealers  that  the  price  to 
them  will  be  increased  correspondingly, 
effective  Jan.  16,  but  have  had  only  a 
few  protests  from  them.  As  a  depres¬ 
sion  move,  I  hope  the  new  plan  will  be 
a  great  success.” 

Boston  Boys  Honor  Coolidge 

Boston  newspaper  boys  of  the  Harry 
E.  Burroughs  Newsboys’  Foundation 
remembered  the  kindness  of  former 
President  Coolidge  and  sent  a  floral 
tribute  to  the  Coolidge  home  at  North¬ 
ampton  Jan.  7  for  the  funeral.  In  1921 
as  Vice-President,  Mr.  Coolidge  in  reply¬ 
ing  to  an  invitation  to  attend  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Albert 
E.  Scott,  newspaper  boy  who  died  for 
his  country  in  France,  wrote:  “News¬ 
boys  go  everywhere,  see  everything  and 
know  everylxxiy.  There  is  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  which  they  do  not  have  a  part, 
and  no  life  which  they  do  not  live. 
They  are  Americans.” 

Grown-Up  "Prixe  Babies*'  Featured 

“How  Prize  Babies  Look  at  Age  18” 
was  the  title  of  unusual  feature  pub¬ 
lished  last  week  by  the  Birmingham 
News.  The  paper  carried  the  pictures 
of  the  young  persons  who  in  1915  won 
prizes  as  the  "healthiest  babies”  in  a 
contest  conducted  by  the  News.  The 
baby  pictures  were  also  republished  for 
comparison. 

Boy  Given  Life  Sentence 

A  life  sentence  has  been  given  to 
Carl  Romoser,  slayer  of  his  newspaper 
boy  brother,  I^wis  Romoser,  Terre 
Haute  Star  carrier.  Carl  shot  his 
brother  following  a  quarrel  at  their 
home  in  Terre  Haute. 

Appointed  To  Naval  Academy 

Clifford  Messenheimer,  Kansas  City 
Star  carrier  in  Lawrence.  Kan.,  and 
student  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
has  received  an  appointment  to  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 


WINNERS  DINE;  LOSERS  EAT  BEANS 


Concluding  a  circulation  contest  in  which  the  north  side  won  over  the  south 
side,  the  circulation  staff  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Evening  Appeal  was  given  a  dinner  Jan.  6  at  the  Hotel  DeVoy.  Winners  were 
dined  in  regal  style,  while  the  losers  were  fed  beans.  In  the  picture,  seated  left 
to  right,  are:  A.  W.  Davis,  assistant  circulation  manager;  W.  S.  Dunston,  circu¬ 
lation  manager;  Frank  Ahlgren,  managing  editor.  Evening  Appeal;  Fred  Gold- 
schmid,  city  circulation  manager;  H.  P.  Smothers,  Ralph  Strong,  D.  W.  Carraway, 
C.  W.  Crutchfield  and  J.  E.  Schoolar,  district  managers.  Standing,  left  to  right, 
are:  W.  H.  Alexander,  country  circulation  manager;  Charles  Keller,  J.  B.  Eanes, 
H.  N.  Shirley,  C.  D.  Brigham,  John  Lewis,  L.  D.  Gresham,  B.  A.  Dearth,  C.  M. 
Campbell,  district  superintendent;  W.  M.  Fondren,  H.  E.  Belton,  Lee  Ball 
and  Louis  Shelby. 


Carrier*  Play  In  Orchestra 

Twelve  boys  ranging  in  age  from 
13  to  16  years  comprise  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Newsboys’  orchestra  which  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  few  months 
it  has  L^n  organized.  The  boys  re¬ 
hearse  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours 
each  week  under  the  direction  of  Melvin 
Peacock,  Station  WHBL  pianist  and 
organist.  Otto  Stielow,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Press,  acts  as  manager. 
The  boys  besides  furnishing  music  for 
Press  gatherings  have  appeared  before 
the  local  Lions  Club  and  are  heard  over 
the  newspaper’s  radio  station  WHBL 
each  week.  One  of  the  carriers,  How¬ 
ard  Pantel,  16,  composed  one  number, 
a  march  entitled  “Our  Director”  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Mr.  Peacock  which  was  recently 
played  for  the  first  time. 

New  Vocational  Feature 

Frances  O’Neil  is  offering  a  new  daily 
vocational  feature,  “Your  Job,”  to  news¬ 
papers.  The  purpose  is  to  help  men 
and  women  out  of  work  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  through  new  avenues  and  to  give 
the  younger  generation  a  knowledge  of 
many  vocations.  Miss  O’Neil  formerly 
served  in  the  Rehabilitation  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Vocational  Department. 
She  is  conducting  the  new  feature  under 
the  name.  The  Job  Scrutator,  701  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Committee  Post*  For  Blewer 

Charles  E.  Blewer,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
and  a  member  of  the  Broome  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  has  been  named 
a  member  of  the  county  grounds  and 
buildings  and  elections  committees. 

“Old  Timers*  Identity  Contest** 

The  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Enterprise  is  running  an  “Old  Time 
Broclrton  People  Identity  Contest”  with 
cash  prizes  for  the  correct  answer  to 
the  question  “Who  are  they?" _ 

^rt.'^DX^ndhotv  on. 
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Holding  Complaint  Contest 

Newspaper  carrier  boys  of  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum  are  competing  in  an 
elimination  complaint  contest.  The  cam¬ 
paign  for  better  service  among  sub¬ 
scribers  is  conducted  on  an  elimination 
plan,  with  each  boy  striving  to  operate 
his  route  without  complaints.  As  soon  as 
a  carrier  receives  a  complaint,  he  is  elim¬ 
inated  from  further  competition.  The 
contest  will  continue  until  there  are 
only  three  boys  left.  They  will  be  de¬ 
clared  winners  and  will  receive  worth¬ 
while  recognition. 

Carriers  on  Sightseeing  Trip 

Six  Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore 
Daily  Journal  carrier  boys  who  gained 
high  merit  marks  in  the  four  junior 
salesmanship  classes  conducted  by  Ernest 
Levy,  circulation  manager,  went  on  a  tour 
of  Manhattan  and  New  Jersey  Jan.  7. 

To  Conduct  Cooking  School 

On  Jan.  17  the  ninth  annual  Chicago 
Daily  News  Cooking  and  Homemakers 
schools  will  open.  Sectional  meetings 
will  be  held  and  final  sessions  will  be 
staged  in  Chicago  Stadium  Jan.  31. 

Dealer  Adds  Partners 

The  Metropolitan  Newsstand  of  De¬ 
troit,  which  has  been  operated  by  Si 
Weingarten  for  the  past  30  years,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Dunn  Brothers  will 
enter  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Wein¬ 
garten.  The  stand  handles  out-of-town 
papers. 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS; 

sc//s  tke 

INDIANAPOLIS) 
RADIUS 


tkorouqhlii 

profitably 

economically 


GAUTIER  NAMED  CHAIRMAN 

New  York  Circulation  Managers' 
President  Appoints  Aides 

Louis  F.  Gautier,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Circulation  Managers' 
-Association  has  appointed  the  followi:^ 
committee  chairmen  for  1932-33,  wift 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  official  organ 
of  the  association: 

Abram  Newman,  New  York  Evening 
Post,  audit  committee;  William  Bald¬ 
win,  New  York  Mirror,  by-laws- 
Charles  E.  Blewer,  Binghamton  Brest, 
convention;  James  McKernan,  entertain 
ment;  John  Boyle,  Albany  Times- 
Union,  legislative;  La  Vern  Lewis, 
Ithaca  Jourttal-News,  membership; 
Theodore  Edson,  Rockville  Centre  Nas¬ 
sau  Daily  Reviezv,  newspaper  boy  wel¬ 
fare;  M.  A.  Miner,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  program;  James  W.  Browi, 
Jr.,  Editor  &  Publisher,  publicity 
chairman. 

Add*  Early  Edition 

The  New  Orleans  Timcs-Picayune  has 
begun  publication  of  the  “bulldog”  edi¬ 
tion  at  7  p.m.  daily,  except  Saturday 
when  the  3.30  p.m.  release  schedule  win 
continue. 

Holding  Hockey  Schools 

Through  arrangements  with  the  (Chi¬ 
cago  Black  Hawks  hockey  team,  tht 
Chicago  Daily  Times  is  conducting  a 
weekly  hockey  school  for  high  school 
boys  at  Chicago  Stadium. 

Better  Baby  Contest 

The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star 
is  cooperating  with  the  Terre  Haul* 
merchants  in  sponsoring  a  better  baby 
contest.  Many  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded. 

Add*  Religion  Column 

A  new  column  on  “Everyday  Relig¬ 
ion,”  by  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  was 
recently  begun  in  the  Charlotte  (N.  C) 
Observer. 


THE  DES  MOINES 
REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 


230,221  Daily 


208,243  Sunday 


•  The  high  standard  of  living  in 
Iowa  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
a  model  home  sponsored  and 
promoted  by  this  newspaper  was 
visited  by  people  from  ninety- 
five  of  the  state’s  ninety-nine 
counties. 

lowans  with  a  per-capita  wealth 
of  $4,322,  6l%  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average,  have  money  to 
spend  for  the  things  they  want. 
Reach  them  through  The  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune. 


There  are 

g  Good  Reasons 

whyyou  should  use"U.S. 
ROYAL  Rubber  Printing 
Rollers  .... 

REASON  No.  2  ... 
Constant  changing,  ad¬ 
justing  and  replacement 
unnecessary. 

• 

Direct  branches  in  all 
principal  cities. 

"U.S.**  ROYAL  RUBBER  PRINTING  ROLLERS 
Another  Product  of 

United  States^fj^Rubber  Company 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORE 
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A  QUICK  ESTIMATE  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  A  CAMPAIGN’S 
COST  IN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  U.  S.  AND  CANADA 

Circulations  and  Ratesi  of  384  Morning,  1,539  Evening,  and  513  U.  S.  Sunday 
Newspapers  Given  in  Detail  on  Preceding  Pages,  are  Summarized  by  States 
and  Nationally — ^Similar  Data  for  Canadian  Newspapers  by  Provinces 


State 

POPULATION 
1930  CENSUS  J 

Alabama  . 

.  2,646, 24j 

Arizona  . 

.  43S,S( 

Arkansas  . 

.  If 

California  . 

.  5,677,2Sl 

Colorado  . 

1,035,791 

Connecticut . 

.  1,606,903 

Delaware . 

.  238.380 

District  of  Columbia  .  , 

_  486,869 

Florida . . 

.  1,468,211 

Georgia  . 

2,908,506 

Idaho . 

.  445,032 

Illinois . 

.  7,630,65<U 

Indiana  . 

.  3, 238, 50 J 

Iowa . 

2,470,939' 

Kansas . 

.  1,880,999 

Kentucky . 

.  2,614,589 

Louisiana . 

.  2,101,593 

Maine . 

797,423 

Maryland . 

.  .  .  1,631,52^ 

Massachusetts  . 

.  4, 249, 61 J 

Michigan . 

.  4,842,321 

Minnesota . 

.  2.563,9531 

Mississippi . 

.  2,009,821' 

Miswuri . 

.  3.629,367 

Montana . 

.  537,606 

NAraska . . . 

1.. 377, 963 

Nevada . 

.  91,058 

New  Hampshire . 

.  .  465,293 

New  Jersey . . 

.  4,041,334 

New  Mexico . 

.  423,317] 

New  York . 

.  l2.aR8,066 

North  Carolina . 

.  3.170.276 

North  Dakota . 

.  680,845 

Ohio . . . 

.  6,646.697 

Oklahoma . 

.  2, .396.040 

Oregon . 

.  9.53.786 

Pennsylvania . 

.  9,631.350 

Rhode  Island . 

.  687,497 

South  Carolina . . 

.  1,738,765 

South  Dakota . 

.  692,849 

Tennessee . 

.  2,616, 556| 

Texas . 

.  5,824,715 

UUh . 

.  507,847 

Vermont . 

.  359,611 

Virginia . 

.  2,421,851 

Washington . 

l.563.396j 

West  Virginia . 

.  I,729,20fl 

Wisconsin . 

.  2,939,00^ 

Territory  of  Hawaii . . 

368. 336 j 

For  Comparative  Purposes 
Newspapers  as  of  Oct.  1,  1930. . . 

/ 

Newspapers  as  of  Oct.  1,  1929. . . 

. 1 

Newspapers  as  of  Oct.  1, 1928. . . 

. I 

Newspapers  as  of  Oct.  1,  1927 . . 

Newspapers  as  of  Oct.  1,  1926. 


Number  of  English  Language 
Daily  Newspapers  (U.  S.) 


stal  Net  Paid 
lirculations 


im*  Advertising 


Total  of  U.  S.  English  Language 
Daily  Newspapers  .  122.775,046 


READY  RE< 


REVISE 

Province  1921  CEN^ 

Alberta .  608.« 

British  Columbia .  568, Ofl 

Manitoba .  639, 

New  Brunswick .  387 , 87^ 

Nova  Scotia .  540,000 

Ontario .  3,146,000 

Prince  Edward  Island .  87,000 

Quebec .  2,562,000 

^katchewan .  821,042 

Total  Canadian  Dailies .  9,358,974 


Canadian  Dailies  as  of  Oct.  1,  1930 . 


How  Much  Does  It  Cost? 

Space  buyers  and  advertising  managers  are  asked 
daily,  “how  much  does  it  cost  to  cover  a  certain 
market  with  a  newspaper  campaign?”  Whether 
it  is  a  city,  state  or  the  entire  48  states,  the  space 
buyer  or  the  advertising  manager  does  not  have  to 
scout  about  to  collect  the  data.  Instant  reference  to 
his  handy  copy  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  gives  him 
the  information. 

This  260-page  encyclopedia  of  information  on 
newspapers  and  newspaper  advertising  is  the  ever- 
ready  source — the  bible  for  those  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  the  execution  of  the  country’s  leading 
newspaper  advertising  campaigns. 

What  a  splendid  all-year-around  salesman  the 
YEAR  BOOK  is  for  those  who  have  a  sales  message 
for  newspaper  space  buyers.  A  page  advertisement 
in  the  YEAR  BOOK  places  your  market  and  your 
medium  before  these  very  people  who  are  constantly 
referring  to  the  YEAR  BOOK  when  making  up 
advertising  budgets  and  planning  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns.  Why  not  keep  your  story  constantly  before 
these  buyers  during  1933? 

Reserve  your  space  now.  Last  forms  close  January 
21,  1933. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1  700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 


1,606,152 


1,573,860 


2,103,122 


2,093,091 


NUMBER 
SUNDAY 
NEWS- 
.  PAPERS 

^  ^7 

r  34 

I  10 

J  22 

#  15 

I  13 

14 


TOTAL 

SUNDAY 

CIRC. 

221,828 

56,745 

131,931 

1,601,453 

405,418 

233,035 

13,455 

328,747 

261,689 

514,962 

51,267 

2,369,188 

389,869 

429,270 

248,379 

271,118 

362,676 

45,632 

406,172 

1,493,215 

1,145,784 

573,392 

74,271 

1,029,293 

78,363 

295,701 

8,848 


JOINT 

SUNDAY 

ADV. 

RATES 

SO. 893 
.350 
.565 
4.123 
1.048 
.630 
.050 
.750 
1.479 
1.255 
.300 
3.972 
1.230 
1.180 
.785 
.945 
.835 
.080 
.920 
3.090 
2.301 
1.245 
.360 
2  233 
.470 
.791 
.060 


7 

217,647 

.760 

16,520 

.100 

hi  21 

5,387,719 

8  235 

235,077 

.946 

2 

39,048 

.160 

1,200,287 

2.915 

389,552 

1.949 

326,524 

.780 

1,855,436 

3.770 

m  ^ 

97,791 

.240 

K  8 

113,495 

.450 

44,581 

.220 

403,423 

1.010 

968,588 

3.903 

87,805 

.315 

.700 

431,506 

1.250 

177,522 

.748 

6 

448,732 

1.030 

3 

12,613 

.150 

^  513 

25,701,798 

$61,571 

21,257 

.120 

w  521 

26,413,047 

$62,342 

^  528 

26,879,536 

$62,612 

522 

25,771,588 

$59,338 

526 

25,469,037 

$58,478 

545 

24,435,192 

$56,956 

CANADA 


y  NUMBER 
i  SUNDAY  TOTAL 
^  NEWS-  SUNDAY 
kL  PAPERS  CIRC. 


JOINT 

SUNDAY 

ADV. 

RATES 


Canadian  Dailies  as  of  Oct.  1, 1928  . 

24 

S3 

107 

518,622 

1,487,794 

2,006,416 

$1,463 

$4,149 

$5  612 

4 

303,892 

$6,563 

Canadian  Dailies  as  of  Oct.  1,  1927 . 

24 

81 

105 

497,350 

1,433,611 

1,930,961 

$1,422 

$3,906 

$5,328 

4 

290,461 

$0  520 

Canadian  Dailies  as  of  Oct.  1, 1928 . 

24 

79 

103 

475, 105 

1,369,219 

1,844,323 

$1,391 

$3  782 

$5  173 

4 

276,683 

$0  548 

For  Explanation  and  Interpretation  of  this  Table,  See  Page  1 12.  Copyright  1932  by  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY 
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HARTFORD  PROMOTED 
BY  CHICAGO  NEWS 

Become*  AdvertUing  Director  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Harri*  W.  Robert*, 
Now  With  Homer  McKee — 

J.  L.  Lenox  Join*  Daily 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Jan.  11 — Announcement 

was  made  today  by  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
Chicago  Daily  News  publisher,  of  the 
promotion  o  f 
George  F.  Hart¬ 
ford  to  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of 
the  Daily  News 
to  succeed  Harris 
W.  Roberts,  who 
announced  h  i  s 
resignation,  effec¬ 
tive,  Jan.  15,  to 
become  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Homer 
McKee,  Inc.,  local 
advertising 
agency  specializ- 
Gboroe  P.  Hartford  ing  in  newspaper 
promotion. 

James  L.  Lenox,  handling  Daily 
News  local  advertising  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  George  A.  McDevitt 
Company,  will  succeed  Mr.  Hartford  as 
local  advertising  manager.  Thomas 
Bohan  will  remain  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Mr.  Hartford  has  been  with  Chicago 
newspapers  for  more  than  30  years.  He 
went  to  the  Daily  News  in  September 
1931,  as  local  advertising  manager  after 
having  been  assistant  publisher  and 
treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  for  two  years.  He  started  as 
a  copy  boy  on  the  old  Inter  Ocean  and 
later  became  advertising  manager.  He 
then  was  advertising  manager  of  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  for  a  year.  Following 
the  merger  of  the  Herald  with  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Mr.  Hartford  was  with  the 
Hearst  papers  for  nearly  15  years,  serv¬ 
ing  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  before  becoming 
assistant  publisher. 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  joined  the  Daily 
News  shortly  after  Col.  Knox  became 
publisher  in  August,  1931,  was  with  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  advertising  staff 
for  23  years,  serving  as  advertising 
manager  for  10  years.  In  1930  he 
joined  the  Hearst  general  organization 
advertising  staff  in  New  York  and  did 
special  promotion  work  for  the  New 
York  American  previous  to  going  to  the 
Daily  News  to  serve  as  advertising 
director. 

Mr.  Lenox  was  formerly  in  charge 
of  food  advertising  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  before  joining  the  McDevitt 
organization. 

At  the  present  time  the  McKee 
agency  is  in  charge  of  the  Daily  News 
and  St.  Louis  Star  and  Times  promo¬ 
tion  advertising. 

N.E.A.  MEETING  JUNE  5-8 


Indiana  Convention  Committee  Mak¬ 
ing  Plan*  for  Gathering 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pdbusher) 
Indanapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  9 — Dates  and 
general  plans  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association 
here  were  announced  today  following 
a  meeting  of  the  Indiana  convention 
committee. 

Business  sessions  will  be  held  from 
June  5  through  June  8.  and  a  1,000  mile 
bus  tour  of  the  state  will  be  made  from 
June  9  to  June  13.  The  tour  will  cross 
the  state  line  into  Chicago,  where  on 
June  14  and  15  the  editors  will  be  guests 
of  the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress 
exposition.  Approximately  4(X)  mem¬ 
bers  are  expected  to  make  the  tour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Walter  Crim  of  the  Salem 
Republican-Leader,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
diana  committee. 


NEWSPAPER  TAX  BILL 

.\  bill  calling  for  a  one  cent  tax  on 
each  newspaper  sold  in  the  state  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts 
senate,  the  revenue  to  be  applied  to  the 
old  age  pension  fund.  Observers  feel 
the  bill  has  small  chance  of  becoming 
a  law. 


C.  M.  GREENWAY  HONORED 


Booth  New*paper*  Pre*ident  Mark* 
40th  Aniiiver*ary 

Charles  M.  Greenway,  publisher  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  and 
president  of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc., 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  in  De¬ 
troit  Jan.  9  given  by  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company  and  the  business 
and  editorial  executives  of  its  news¬ 
papers  commemorating  the  40th  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  newspaper  debut. 

A  hand-tooled,  leather-covered  testi¬ 
monial  containing  an  illuminated  senti¬ 
ment  signed  by  his  hosts  and  letters 
from  scores  of  friends,  including  Presi¬ 
dent  Herbert  Hoover,  was  presented  to 
him. 

Mr.  Greenway  started  as  cashier  on 
the  Evening  Press  in  Grand  Rapids  in 
1893,  going  to  the  Saginatv  Daily  News 
as  general  manager  in  1910  and  to  the 
same  position  with  the  Flint  Journal 
in  1913.  In  1919,  as  vice-president  of 
the  Booth  papers,  he  made  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Detroit,  returning  to  Grand 
Rapids  as  editor  and  manager  on  the 
death  of  Edmund  W.  Booth.  He  was 
elected  president  a  year  ago  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Ralph  Harmon  Booth. 

Speakers  at  the  testimonial  banquet 
included  Creorge  G.  Booth,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Bernard  M.  Wynkoop,  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager,  Jackson  Citisen- 
Patriot;  and  A.  R.  Treanor,  editor  and 
manager,  Saginaw  Daily  News,  both 
vice-presidents.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Archie  E.  McCrea,  editor  of 
the  Muskegon  Chronicle.  William  E. 
Scripps,  president  of  the  Detroit  News, 
also  spoke.  Michael  A.  Gorman,  editor 
of  the  Flint  Journal,  was  toastmaster. 

RADIO  PREFERENCES  LISTED 


Gannett  Dailie*  Polled  Reader*  on 
Program*  They  Like  Be*t 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Rochester,  N  .Y.,  Jan.  9— Radio  fans 
in  Rochester  and  vicinity  will  tune  in  a 
concert  band  in  preference  to  any  other 
type  of  radio  program  according  to  the 
votes  cast  in  the  Radio  Program  Prefer¬ 
ence  Survey  sponsored  by  Station 
WHEC  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers  and 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union.  Second  place  goes  to  broad¬ 
caster  of  news  and  sports  events  and 
third  to  orchestral  music  of  the  sym¬ 
phonic  type.  Next  in  order  of  votes 
are  humorous  programs,  semi-classical 
orchestra  programs  and  church  services. 

More  than  2,300  readers  of  the  news¬ 
papers  expressed  preferences  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  which  was  promoted  by  daily  pro¬ 
grams  over  WHEC  from  Sunday,  Dec. 
11  to  Sunday,  Dec.  18.  LeRoy  E. 
Snyder,  vice-president  of  the  Gannett 
Company,  and  Dr.  Howard  Hanson, 
director  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
opened  the  series  of  broadcasts.  Frank 
E.  Gannett,  president  of  the  Gannett 
Company,  was  the  speaker  on  the  final 
program. 

L’nder  six  headings,  21  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  were  listed  on  the  preference 
survey  ballots  printed  daily  in  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  for  nine  days.  In 
tabulating  the  results  of  the  survey,  21 
points  were  given  for  first  place;  20 
points  for  second  place;  19  points  for 
third  place  and  so  on. 


FLANAGAN  LEAVES  GIMBEL 


Succeeded  a*  Publicity  Director  of 

N.  Y.  Store  by  William  Howard 

Richard  Flanagan  this  week  resigned 
as  publicity  director  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
New  York  department  store.  Mr. 
Flanagan  joined  the  store  in  August. 
1931,  coming  from  Boston,  where  he 
had  been  publicity  director  of  the  E.  T. 
Slattery  (Company. 

Mr.  Flanagan  will  be  succeeded  by 
WilHam  Howard,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  First 
announcement  that  Mr.  Howard  was  to 
join  the  Gimbel  organization  was  made 
three  weeks  ago  when  it  was  stated  that 
he  was  to  be  assistant  to  Kenneth  Col¬ 
lins,  who  is  this  week  joining  the  or¬ 
ganization,  working  with  all  six  stores 
of  the  Gimbel  group,  as  assistant  to 
Bernard  Gimbel,  president  of  the 
company. 


$100,000  SUIT  BASED 
ON  AD  DISMISSED 

Medicine  Maker  Claimed  Bayer 

Aspirin  Copy  in  New  York  Daily 
New*  Injured  It*  Bu*in«(* — 
Similar  Suit*  Pending 

A  $100,000  libel  suit  filed  against  the 
New  York  Daily  Neu’s  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pharmaceutical  Company,  Inc.,  on 
the  grounds  that  advertisements  the 
newspaper  printed  for  the  Bayer  Com¬ 
pany  injured  the  plaintiff’s  business, 
was  dismissed  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Aaron  J.  Levy  in  New  York  Jan.  10. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Company,  which 
manufactures  an  aspirin  product,  as¬ 
serted  that  a  Bayer  advertisement  in 
the  News,  headed  “Take  Care — Counter¬ 
feit  Aspirin’’  gave  the  impression  that 
its  aspirin  was  counterfeit  and  injuri¬ 
ous  to  users  and  that  by  manufacturing 
it  the  Pharmaceutical  Company  had 
violated  the  pure  food  laws. 

The  suit  was  filed  Nov.  9.  Instead 
of  filing  an  answer,  De  Witt,  Van 
Aken  and  Moynihan,  News’  counsel, 
asked  that  the  case  be  dismissed  because 
there  were  no  grounds  for  libel  action 
as  the  advertisement  did  not  contain 
any  reference  to  the  plaintiff  and  his 
product,  and  that  the  “innuendoes’’  of 
the  charges  were  not  supported  by  the 
advertisement  text.  The  News  con¬ 
tended  that  the  advertisement  was 
merely  praise  by  the  Bayer  Company 
for  its  own  product. 

Justice  Levy  said:  “It  is  so  elemental 
as  to  require  no  discussion  that  plaintiff 
on  the  facts  here  may  not  appropriate 
the  published  words  to  itself  unless  they 
caused  it  special  damage.  No  special 
damage  is  here  alleged,  and  the  motion 
must  be  granted.” 

Similar  suits  against  the  Nezv  York 
World-Telegram  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  have  been  filed. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Company  also  has 
a  $172,000  suit  against  the  Bayer  Com¬ 
pany,  in  which  advertisements  printed 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News,  New 
York  World-Telegram,  and  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Call  and  broadcast 
over  N.B.C.  are  cited. 


TO  STUDY  TAX  REDUCTION 


A<lvi*ory  Committee  of  Texa*  Pre** 
A**n.  to  Meet  Jan.  16 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Texas  Tax 
.\dvisory  Committee  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association  will  be  held  in  Austin  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  16,  according  to  a  call  issued 
by  Lowry  Martin  of  the  Corsicana 
Sun,  president  of  the  association.  The 
committee  was  suggested  by  Louis  C. 
Elbert  of  the  Galveston  News-Tribune 
for  the  purpose  of  “concentrating  in  an 
intelligent  and  conservative  effort  to 
cooperate  with  the  state  executive  and 
law  making  bodies  for  a  safe  and  sane 
reduction  of  governmental  expenses  and 
taxes  in  general.” 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  com¬ 
prises  a  number  of  Texas  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  as  well  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  prominent  business 
and  professional  men. 

Newspapermen  included  in  the  group 
besides  those  mentioned  above  are  G.  B. 
Dealey,  Dallas  News,  Wilbur  Hawk, 
Amarillo  News,  W.  O.  Huggins,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  Frank  G.  Huntress,  San 
Antonio  Express,  E.  J.  Kiest,  Dallas 
Times  Herald;  S.  W.  Papert,  Texas 
Daily  Press  League,  Peter  Molyneaux, 
Texas  Weekly.  Officers  of  the  Texas 
Press  Association  will  be  ex-officio 
members. 


MILLER’S  HOME  DESTROYED 

The  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.,  home  of 
Charles  E.  Miller,  former  New  York 
special  representative  who  retired  last 
year,  was  destroyed  by  fire  shortly 
before  Christmas.  Mr.  Miller  and  his 
family  escap^  unhurt  but  virtually  all 
their  possessions  were  burned. 

STARTS  SHOPPING  PAPER 

Frederick  W.  Enwright,  publisher  of 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News,  has 
begun  the  publication  of  Lynn  Store 
Nexfs,  a  weekly,  distributed  free. 


STOCK  SALE  SUSPENDED 


Agreement  Made  to  Withhold  Ci«. 
field  Holding*  From  Market 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubusher) 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Jan.  9 — Sale 
of  the  stocks  of  the  late  Byron  Hilton 
Canfield,  valued  at  nearly  $2,CK)0,000,  in 
Scripps-Canfield  newspapers,  to  satisfy 
notes  totaling  more  than  $250,000  made 
to  the  Scripps  interests  by  Mr.  Can- 
field  prior  to  his  death,  has  been  prv 
vented  by  agreement  among  the  vario* 
parties  interested  in  the  lengthy  litigj- 
tion  over  the  Canfield  estate,  E.  (i 
Dodge,  special  administrator  in  charge 
of  the  estate,  has  announced.  The  sale 
had  been  set  for  Jan.  18  in  Seattle. 

Dodge  indicated  that  Alice  and  Har¬ 
riet  Canfield,  through  their  counsel, 
Mrs.  Jessica  K.  Canfield,  through  her 
counsel ;  and  the  Scripps  interests  ail 
have  agreed  that  it  would  be  to  the  be# 
interest  of  the  estate  to  withhold  the 
stocks  from  sale. 

Mrs.  Jessica  K.  Canfield,  through  her 
counsel,  recently  filed  notice  of  appeal 
from  the  recent  decision  of  Superia 
Judge  Marshall  F.  McComb  of  I^ 
Angeles,  in  granting  a  new  trial  for 
the  court  action  by  which  she  won  judg¬ 
ment  declaring  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  Canfield  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


MERGER  IN  TIFFIN,  O. 

Daily  Adverti*er  and  Tribune  Con- 
*oIidated,  Evening  Paper* 

Merger  of  the  Tiffin  (O.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  Tiffin  Tribune,  both 
evening  dailies,  was  announced  in  the 
Jan.  7  issues  of  both  papers. 

Publication  of  the  consolidated  news¬ 
paper  under  the  name  of  the  Tiffin  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune  began  Jan.  9.  E.  Tap- 
pan  Rodgers,  president  and  princip^ 
owner  of  the  Advertiser,  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  company. ' 

The  Advertiser  observed  its  100th 
anniversary  in  August  and  the  Tribune 
is  within  a  few  years  of  the  century 
mark. 

The  Advertiser  and  Tribune  for  many 
years  have  been  the  official  organs  in 
Seneca  County  for  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties,  respectively,  but  the 
merger  announcement  said  the  consoli¬ 
dated  paper  would  be  independent  in 
politics. 

LIBEL  DECISION  UPHELD 


N.  Y.  Appeal*  Court  Su*tain*  Lower 
Body  in  Hatne*-Ridder  Suit 

The  decision  of  the  Appellate  division 
in  New  York  last  April,  which  reversed 
a  $25,(X)0  libel  verdict  awarded  to  the 
Ridder  Brothers,  newspaper  publishers, 
against  Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher  of 
the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
was  upheld  by  the  New  York  court  of 
appeals  in  a  decision  handed  down 
Jan.  10. 

The  Ridder  Brothers  started  the  suit 
in  November,  1929,  asserting  that  Mr. 
Haines  libeled  them  in  an  effort  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  publishing  business  in 
Paterson.  The  Ridder  Brothers  for¬ 
merly  published  the  Paterson  Press- 
Guardian.  which  suspended  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1930. 

Arthur  Moynihan,  of  De  Witt,  Van 
Aken  and  Moynihan,  was  Mr,  Haines’ 
counsel  in  the  proceedings. 


RADIO  APPEAL  FAILED 

Without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  Nezv  York  Times,  Walter 
Winchell  appealed  over  the  radio  at 
Christmas  time  for  aid  on  the  strength 
of  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  state 
to  which  Case  230  (of  the  New  York 
Times  Hundred  Neediest  Cases),  a 
former  Follies  girl,  had  been  reduced. 
The  sum  of  $587  was  needed  to  provide 
the  necessary  relief,  but  Mr.  Winchell’s 
broadcast  appeal  did  not  yield  a  cent, 
according  to  the  Times.  However, 
Case  230  was  taken  care  of,  but  not 
by  radio.  The  sum  estimated  as  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  Catholic  Charities  came  in 
answer  to  the  printed  appeal  in  the 
Times.  This  year’s  contributions  for 
the  Hundred  Neediest  Cases  Fund  of 
the  Times  exceeded  $250,000. 
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There  is  no  argument! 

NEW  ENGLAND 

is  ah  incomparable  mass  sales  mdtket.  Exami¬ 
nation  of  its  outstanding  points  of  advantage 
reveal  outstanding  leadership  in  these  “acid 
tests”  of  a  great  market: 


Bmnomic  Condition: — England 
has  been  the  unwavering  leader  of  all 
national  trade  regions  for  past  tw6  years 
in  a  steady  march  back  to  business  re¬ 
covery*  This  continues  in  1933* 

Market  Concentration: — New  Eng¬ 
land  presents  the  most  solidly  concen¬ 
trated  regional  market,  being  77.3  per 
cent  urban  in  a  population  of  8^  mil* 
Hons.  Three  of  the  six  New  England 
States  have  84*3  per  cent  urban  popula¬ 
tion. 

Record  Sales  Totals:  —  More  than 
100,000  retail  Stores  sold  (1929)  nearly 
$4,000,000»000  merchandise  sales  totals 
with  13.76  stores  per  1,000  New 
Englanders  compared  to  12.06  for  U.  S. 

Per  Capita  Sales  Record:  ^  New 
England  per  capita  retail  sales  were 
$436.05  as  contrasted  to  $407.52  per 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  PopuUtloii  3,852,354 
CIrcu- 


(MAE)  45,441 


ttAttleboro  Sun . (E)  5,848 

**Boston  Eve.  American .  (E)  244,934 

**Bo«ton  Sunday  Advertiser .  ($)  417,442 

••Boston  Globe .  (M&E)  274,475 

••Boston  Transcript. ...  . .  (£)  34,248 

••Boston  Post .  (M)  358,154 

••Boston  Post .  (S)  384,642 

ttBrockton  Enterprise .  (E)  24,422 

••Fltchburft  Sentinel .  (E)  11,327 

••Haverhill  Gazette  .  (E)  15,482 

ttHolyoke  Transcript  8c  Telegram .  (E)  14,489 

••Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune .  (M&E)  25,908 

••Lynn  Item .  (E)  17,188 

••Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Eve.  Leader  (M8tE)  14,478 

••New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 

Mercury . (M8kE)  45,441 

••New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S)  24,947 

••North  Adams  Transcript .  (E)  18,150 

••Pittsfield  Eagle .  (E)  19,314 

••Salem  News .  (E)  28,422 

••Taunton  Gazette .  (E)  8,447 

••Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 

Gazette .  (M8iE)  108,888 

••Worcester  Sunday  Telegram .  (S)  50,272 

CONNECTICUT  — Population  1.388,431 

••Bridgeport  Post  Telegram .  (M8cE)  41,428 

••Bridgeport  Post .  (S)  21,723 

••Hartford  Cou rant .  (M)  34,958 

••Hartford  Courant .  (S)  57,248 

ttHartford  Times .  (E)  58.8.58 

ttMIddletown  Press .  (E)  8,349 

Naugatuck  News .  (E)  5,528 

••New  Britain  Herald .  (E)  13,549 

ttNew  Haven  Register .  (EJcS)  48,151 

••New  London  Day .  (E)  14,834 

••Norwalk  Hour .  (E)  7,429 

••Stamford  Advocate .  (E)  11,704 


capita  sales  fpt  U.  S,»  a  gain  of  $23*53 
(1929),  Even  making  allowances  for 
depreciations  of  past  three  years.  New 
England  easily  retains  its  outstanding 
sales  supremacy  in  comparison  to  other 
markets. 

, 

Basic  Industrial  Center: — ^New  Eng* 
land  manufactures  annually  2/5ths  of 
the  country’s  shoes  and  produces  more 
than  1/3  of  the  national  textile  output,  ^ 
Other  basic  industries  include  many 
specialized  machinery  and  nietal  mer¬ 
chandising  lines.  1=^ 

The  last  of  the  above  items  giversteady 
and  well  paid  employment  to  a  great 
hnajority  of  the  more  than  3  million 
wage  earners  who  make  up  the  real 
purchasing  power  of  the  1933  New 
England  market,  and  read  the  52  papers 
listed  her^  which  dominate  these  39 
leading  New  England  cities: 


Clrcu-  2,588 
latlon  Hoes 

••Waterbury  Republican  8c  American.  . .  (M8cE)  24,883  .89 
••Waterbury  Republican  8c  American...  (E8cS)  31,839  .89 

MAINE  —  Population  748,814 

ttBangor  News  .  (M)  24,489  .875 


••Portland  Press-Herald  Eipress,  Sun¬ 


day  Telegram 


(M8cE)  41,582 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Population  443,483 

••Concord  Monitor-Patriot . .  (E)  4,783 

ttKeene  Sentinel  . (E)  4,153 

••Manchester  Union-Leader  . (M8cE)  33,285 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  Population  484,397 


tfPawtucket  Times  . 

ttProvidence  Bulletin . 

ttprovidence  Journal . 

ttProvidence  Journal  . 

ttprovidence  News-Tribune. 

••Westerly  Sun  .  . .  .  . 

tt Woonsocket  Call . 


VERMONT  —  Population  352.428 


••Barre  Times  . 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer . 

••Burlington  Free  Press . 

ttRutland  Herald  . 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  Record. 


(B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 
••A.B.C.  Publishers'  Statement  Oct.  1,  1932. 
ttGovernment  Statement  Oct.  1,  1932. 
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$300,000  PLANT  STARTED 

Fluahing  Daily  Begina  Work  Now 
To  Give  Employment 

Advancing  its  contemplated  building 
program  two  years  in  an  effort  to  help 
the  unemployment  situation,  the  Flush¬ 
ing  (K.  Y.)  North  Shore  Daily  Journal 
this  week  announced  that  ground  has 
been  broken  for  the  new  building  to 
house  this  newspaper  at  137-72,  137-74 
Northern  Boulevard,  Flushing,  Long 
Island. 

The  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Paul  M.  Sterling  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Plans  by  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  New’  York. 
When  completed  the  project  will  con¬ 
stitute  an  investment  of  $300,000  in 
building,  land  and  equipment. 

Officers  of  the  Journal  corporation 
are:  T.  Harold  Forbes,  former  West¬ 
chester  newspaper  publisher,  president ; 
Dean  Palmer  of  Palmer,  Suter  &  Pal¬ 
mer.  newspaper  brokers,  vice-president; 
John  T.  Collins,  treasurer  and  George 
Mozley,  secretary. 

DAILY  GETS  WRITS 

The  Louisiana  state  treasurer  andliis 
assistant  have  been  ordered  in  alter¬ 
nate  writs  of  mandamus  to  permit  Ber¬ 
nard  L.  Krebs,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  to  ex¬ 
amine  certain  treasury  records  he  said 
were  refused  him.  Judge  George  K. 
Favrot,  of  East  Baton  Rouge  district 
court,  signed  the  writs  Jan.  6.  Mr. 
Krebs  charged  he  w’as  refused  permis¬ 
sion  to  e.xamine  the  state  fund  book, 
the  sundry  ledgers  of  disbursements 
and  the  record  of  balances  in  state 
funds  for  the  year  just  closed.  The 
officials  were  ordered  to  show  cause 
Jan.  12  why  the  books  should  not  be 
e.xamined. 


OPPOSING  ’PHONE  COMPANY 

The  Pawtucket  (R.  1.)  Times  is 
cooperating  with  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  conducting  a  campaign 
against  the  New  England  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  to  prevent  that 
company  from  listing  the  various  cities 
of  that  section  under  one  directory, 
asserting  that  it  tended  to  eventually 
make  the  various  cities  lose  their  indi¬ 
viduality.  Thousands  of  citizens  voiced 
their  protest  through  special  ballots 
printed  in  the  Times. 

MACK  WILL  FILED 

The  will  of  Norman  E.  Mack,  former 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  was  filed  Jan.  11  in  Buffalo. 
It  leaves  the  entire  estate  to  the  widow, 
and  states  that  provision  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  life  for  all  other  dependents.  The 
will  was  made  12  days  before  Mr.  Mack 
died.  While  a  nominal  value  of  $20,000 
and  upward  is  placed  on  the  estate,  its 
actual  value  is  believed  to  be  several 
million  dollars.  An  appraisal  wfll  de¬ 
termine  the  true  value. 


OHIO  MEETINGS  FEB.  24-25 

The  Buckeye  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  Feb.  24  and 
25  at  the  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel  in 
Columbus.  R.  M.  White  of  the  Millers- 
burg  Farmer-Hub  is  president.  The 
Ohio  Newspaper  .Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  Feb.  25.  Granville 
Barrere  of  Hillsboro  is  president  and 
Russell  H.  Knight  of  Columbia  is  sec- 
retarj-. 

F,  C.  TRIGG  IN  HOSPITAL 

Fred  C.  Trigg,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  has  returned  to  St.  Luke’s  hos¬ 
pital  at  Kansas  City,  the  result  of  a 
kidney  ailment  with  complications.  Mr. 
Trigg  previously  had  been  in  the  hos¬ 
pital.  but  recovered  sufficiently  to  return 
to  his  home  for  several  months. 


NAMED  BY  J.  W.  T.  AGENCY 

George  Dibert.  formerly  with  Lam¬ 
bert  &  Feasley,  Inc.,  has  been  named 
newspaper  space  buyer  for  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Compan.',  New  York,  and 
Sidney  W.  Dean,  Jr.,  of  the  Thompson 
media  department,  is  to  be  magazine 
space  buyer.  S.  Hunter  Richey,  vice- 
president  of  the  agency,  has  been  elected 
a  director. 


AUTO  SHOW  LINAGE  OFF; 
STEADIER  COPY  FLOW 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


pillar  in  support  of  our  merchandising 
structure.” 

Ford  remained  the  enigma  of  the 
automobile  world  this  week.  Despite 
expectations  that  he  W’ould  announce  a 
new  model  soon,  there  was  no  indica¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  could  be  learned,  that 
any  Ford  advertising  was  to  be  re¬ 
leased  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  following  figures  show  the  auto¬ 
motive  linage  carried  by  the  New  York 
newspapers,  Jan.  6-11,  inclusive,  a 
period  which  covers  the  opening  days 
of  the  -Auto  Show,  as  well  as  the  day 
before.  In  comparison  are  shown  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Measurements  are  by  Media 
Records,  Inc. : 


Jan.  6-11  Jan.  8-13 
1933  1932 

Times  . 

59,640 

74.800 

Herald  Tribune  . . 

43,113 

63,590 

American . 

34,766 

43,298 

News  . 

19,746 

19.034 

Mirror  . 

3,967 

4.075 

Graphic  . 

2,200 

Journal  . 

32,949 

41,881 

Post  . 

29,551 

42,502 

Sun  . 

43,115 

57,145 

World-Telegram  . 

34,992 

45,935 

Brookh-n  Eagle 
Brookly’n 

17,859 

29,013 

Standard-Union  . 

2,180 

Brooklyn  Times  .  . 

5,842 

12,096 

Total  . 

Loss,  112,209 

325,540 

437,749 

Loss,  per  cent,  25.6. 

Somewhat  the  same  story  was  told  by 
comparative  measurements  of  the  edi¬ 
tions  which  contained  the  Automobile 
Show  sections.  In  cases  where  no  spe¬ 
cial  show  section  was  issued,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  gives  the  automotive  linage 
for  the  largest  single  day: 


1933 

1932 

Times  . 

38.268 

41,606 

Herald  Tribune  . . . . 

30,971 

41.873 

American  . 

29,130 

35,819 

News  . 

14,742 

15,267 

Mirror  . . . 

3,889 

1,620 

Journal  . .  . 

17,754 

27,225 

Post  . 

26,750 

33,392 

Sun  . 

23,714 

34,775 

World-Telegram  . . . 

27,188 

34,384 

Brooklyn  Eagle  . . 

13,635 

25,960 

Brooklyn  Times  . . . . 

5,842 

9,392 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pdbmsher) 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  9. — Newspaper 
advertising  executives  here  believe 
January’s  automobile  advertising  will 
equal  that  of  last  year.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned  in  a  survey  that  re¬ 
vealed  basis  for  optimism  for  this  type 
of  copy. 

Special  sections  devoted  to  the  San 
Francisco  Automobile  Show,  which 
opened  Jan.  7,  were  in  most  cases  as 
large  as  those  of  last  year.  While  lin¬ 
age  was  somewhat  lighter,  there  was  a 
unanimous  belief  among  advertising 
men  that  the  spread  would  be  larger 
than  in  1932  and  this  belief  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  early  January  space  reser¬ 
vations. 

The  show  was  well  attended,  early 
reports  showed.  This  year  automobile 
dealers  departed  from  their  usual  cus¬ 
tom  of  having  a  stellar  movie,  stage  or 
orchestra  as  the  drawing  card,  using  in¬ 
stead  the  nightly  award  of  an  automo¬ 
bile.  In  1932  the  motor  car  dealers 
took  extensive  allotments  of  space  in 
the  newspapers  announcing  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  show,  but  failed  to  spread 
their  copy,  and  the  linage  after  the 
initial  blast  was  small. 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  re¬ 
peated  its  10-page  special  section  of 
last  year  on  Jan.  7  and  reported  exten¬ 
sive  copy  reservations  for  later  dates, 
the  result  being  considered  gratifying. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  pre¬ 
sented  two  special  sections  totaling  22 
pages  Jan.  8.  Spreading  of  copy 
throughout  the  week  provided  basis  for 
the  hope  for  a  January  at  least  as  good 
as  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  again 


had  a  20-page  section,  this  year’s  auto 
edition  appearing  on  Jan.  8.  This  with 
American  IVeekly  linage  brought  the 
total  for  the  Sunday  issue  to  31,087 
lines,  as  compared  with  35,775  lines 
last  year.  Further  copy  reservations 
made  for  the  prediction  that  the  month’s 
total  would  be  close  to  that  of  last 
January. 

The  San  Francisco  News  had  an 
eight-page  section  with  but  slightly 
smaller  linage  than  last  year.  The  total 
was  increased  by  heavy  advertising 
Jan.  11. 

Oakland  joined  with  San  Francisco 
again  this  year  in  the  presentation  of 
the  annual  automobile  exhibit.  The 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer  had  a  seven- 
page  section  Jan.  7  and  the  Oakland 
Tribune  of  Jan.  8  carried  a  16-page 
automobile  section. 


AUTO  SHOW  LINAGE  NOT 
A  BAROMETER 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


for  its  value — thousands  of  potential 
buyers  will  expect  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  this  year.  With  so  much  value  put 
into  the  cars  without  pushing  up  prices, 
this  will  not  be  possible.  So  a  per¬ 
centage  of  them  will  buy  new  cars,  and 
more  will  run  the  old  cars  until  they 
fall  apart. 

It  might  be  worth  while  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  consider  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  based  on  safety  and  sponsored  by 
the  organization.  Thousands  of  people 
would  listen  to  reason  if  it  were  argued 
that  a  car  nearing  the  junk  heap  might 
cost  several  hundred  dollars  in  hospital 
and  funeral  expenses,  with  attending 
suffering.  That  might  sound  brutal, 
and  playing  on  fear.  But  state  offi¬ 
cials  with  their  tests  now  and  then, 
never  thorough  enough,  base  their  work 
on  that  theory. 

Every  fourth  or  fifth  piece  of  copy 
from  a  factory  might  carry  some  line 
or  paragraph  at  the  bottom;  or  even 
most  of  the  advertisement  be  based  on 
selling  safety  and  the  great  outdoors. 
These  would  fit  in  throughout  the  year 
or  as  long  as  schedules  ran,  to  make 
just  enough  of  an  extra  appeal  to  the 
minds  and  senses  of  many  people  in 
addition  to  usual  talk  about  the  cars. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  newspapers  in  carrying  stories  every 
week  through  the  latter  part  of  1932,  at 
times  when  there  was  not  one  piece  of 
copy  a  week,  the  motor  industry  would 
have  had  a  greater  barrier  to  hurdle  in 
1933.  Either  the  policy  of  basing  ad¬ 
vertising  on  car  sales  should  be  made 
elastic  enough  to  build  up  supplemen¬ 
tary  schedules,  no  matter  how  small,  or 
the  per  capita  allowance  might  be  in¬ 
creased. 

Automotive  executives  have  done  a 
good  job.  They  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  country  for  having  the  will  to  dare 
and  do  when  others  have  been  fearful 
and  hesitant.  Through  this  industry 
will  be  found  the  first  corner  that  has 
to  be  turned,  and  they  will  turn  it. 


SEES  MAN  FALL  TO  DEATH 

Hil  Best  Interrupts  Phone  Call  ti 
Give  First  Notice 

Hil  Best,  eastern  manager  of  M.  Q 
Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper  rtp. 
resentatives,  and  president  of  the  Sii 
Point  League  of  New  York,  stood  at 
his  desk  answering  a  telephone  call  fron 
Editor  &  Publisher  Jan.  12. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  he  interrupted  him. 
self.  “.A  man’s  just  jumped  from  ti* 
Daily  News  building.  I  saw  him  fal* 

He  called  the  United  Press,  whog 
New  York  offices  are  in  the  News 
building,  two  blocks  east  of  the  Mogah 
sen  offices  at  122  East  42d  street.  Ptr 
sons  at  the  United  Press  looked  out  a 
window  and  saw  the  body  lying  on  tlx 
roof  of  a  tenth-floor  extension.  It  had 
fallen  from  the  34th  floor.  Several 
hours  later  the  dead  man  had  not  b« 
identified. 


A.F.A.  CHOOSES  GRAND  RAPIDS 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  selected  as 
the  meeting  place  for  the  1933  con¬ 
vention  of  the  .Advertising  Federation 
of  America  at  the  mid-year  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  Jan.  11  in  New 
York.  The  choice  was  influenced  by 
strong  recommendations  that  the  con¬ 
vention  this  year  be  held  in  the  Middlo 
West.  The  board  also  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  saying  business  must  do  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  vigorous  job  of  advertising 
and  selling  to  overcome  the  deep-rooted 
habit  of  saving  and  turn  the  business 
tide  upward. 


8  EDITORS  IN  LEGISLATURE 

Eight  newspapermen  are  serving  terras 
in  the  Iowa  legislature,  now  in  session. 
They  are:  Senators:  Lafe  Hill,  Non 
Springs  Advertiser;  W.  F.  \tiller.  Inde¬ 
pendence  Cottservative ;  Chris  Reese, 
Marshalltown  Marshalltonian;  G.  E. 
Roelofs,  Sioux  Center  News;  represen¬ 
tatives  :  Marion  Bruce,  Rolfe  Arrow: 
J.  P.  Gallagher,  Williamsburg  Journal- 
T ribune;  Arno  R.  Peet,  Bagley  Gazette; 
T.  F.  Schmitz,  Ossian  Bee. 


NURSE  SUES  DAILY 

Charging  libel  in  a  story  published 
Dec.  31,  1931,  Myrtle  O’Hara,  regis¬ 
tered  nurse,  is  seeking  actual  damages 
of  $50,000  and  exemplary  damages  of 
$25,000  from  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Record.  The  story  complained  of  stated 
that  a  “Miss  O’Hara”  was  being 
sought  by  police  after  administering  an 
overdose  of  sleeping  potion  to  a  patient 
and  taking  $800  from  his  pocket. 


A.  G.  KEENEY  RECOVERS 

Arthur  G.  Keeney,  news  director, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Journal,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  after  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
influenza. 


GIRL  STAR  WRITES  SERIES 

Miss  Mildred  (Babe)  Didrikson, 
Olympic  track  star,  who  has  turned 
professional,  is  writing  the  story  of  her 
athletic  career  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc. 


r  ^  '  ' " 

For  Speed,  Economy 

and  Good  Presswork 

use  Morley  Mats 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
Makers  of  Fine  Newspaper  Machinery 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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No  wonder  your  Plates  are  better 


There’s  News  in  Powers’ 
Engraving  Plants . . . New 
Equipment,  New  Methods. 
And  Advertising  Men  Are 
Learning  the  Reasons  Why 
Powers’ Plates  Are  Better. 


T  H  ATS  the  way  </iry  put  it.,  these 
busy  advertising  agency  men 
who  found  time  to  look  at  Powers’ 
new  engraving  equipment. 

And  that’s  what  we  wanted  to 
hear . . .  expected  to  hear.  That  it 
was  worth  leaving  their  offices  to 
see  new  equipment . . .  new  methods 
.  ..that  insure  uniformity  of  quality 
in  every  plate  job  regardless  of  vary¬ 
ing  skill  and  ability  in  workmen. 

That’s  what  Powers’  Stripfilm 
Camera'  and  Powers’  Automatic 
Deep-Etching  Unit  do.  And  that’s 


news!  Advertisers  are  finding  it  out. 
They’re  learning  about  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  turns  out  better  nega¬ 
tives  . . .  better  etching  jobs . . .  bet¬ 
ter  plates. 

The  Stripfilm  Camera  is  fast  and 
sure.  There  are  no  plates  . . .  the 
film’s  on  a  roll.  That  means  easy, 
continuous  "shooting”,  cutting,  de¬ 
veloping  . . .  every  negative  perfect 
. . .  every  one  alike  in  quality.  The 
slow,  uncertain  "wet-plate”  is  old- 
fashioned  and  behind  the  times. 

And  Powers’  Automatic  Deep- 


Etching  Unit  is  as  revolutionary  as 
theStripfilmCamera.  Whole  batches 
of  "flats”  are  etched  together . . . 
taking  their  "Bites”  exactly  alike 
. . .  automatically  timed  . . .  perfect¬ 
ly  turned  out. 

This  means  clean-bottomed  half¬ 
tones...  plates  with  sides  of  type  and 
lines  etched  straight  down.  ..every 
shade  and  character  true  to  copy. 

Yes,  better  plates  are  being  made 
and  Powers  is  making  them.  Find 
out  about  them.  Pick  up  your  tele¬ 
phone,  call  PEnnsylvania  6-0600. 
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CLAUDE  C.  MANLY 


Milwaukee  Journal  Reporter  Known 
for  Accuracy  and  Wit 

Claude  C.  Manly,  48,  for  many  years 
with  the  Milu-aukee  Journal,  and  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  reporters  ever 
to  work  for  a  Milwaukee  paper,  died 
Jan.  10  of  a  throat  ailment.  He  was 
well-known  for  his  accuracy  and  wit. 
He  was  an  expert  investigator  and  in 
his  career  had  exposed  many  corrupt 
city  officials  and  other  wrongdoers. 

His  last  big  story  was  an  expose  of 
alleged  irregularities  in  the  city  treas¬ 
urer’s  office  covering  transactions  in¬ 
volving  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds, 
which  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  by  a  grand  jury.  He  re¬ 
cently  unearthed  a  get-rich-quick  scheme 
and  had  travelled  extensively  on  murder 
cases.  He  edited  a  page  of  his  own, 
called  “The  Highbrow  News,”  in  which 
he  commented  on  municipal  affairs  and 
personalities. 

In  the  World  War  he  was  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  with  the  famous  32nd  Division.  He 
was  made  a  captain  after  the  Chateau 
Thierry  conflict  and  was  cited  for 
braverj’. 

Chesley  Manly,  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  is  a  brother. 

MRS.  J.  H.  CARSON 


Pioneer  Newspaper  Woman  and 
Writer  of  Children’s  Stories  Dies 

Mrs.  Eva  Fraser  Lovett  Carson, 
pioneer  newspaper  woman  and  writer  of 
children’s  stories,  died  Jan.  4  at  St. 
Agnes  Hospital,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
after  a  relapse  from  an  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  Mrs.  Carson,  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  had  been  spending  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  at  the  home  of  her  son, 
Oswald  B.  Carson  of  White  Plains. 

She  was  born  84  years  ago  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  where  she  lived  all  her  life. 

She  began  her  literary  career  in  1881, 
writing  children’s  verse  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  She  founded  the 
children’s  page  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  and  was  associated  with  The 
Chat,  another  Brooklyn  newspaper,  for 
more  than  17  years.  She  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  the 
New  York  IV  or  Id,  the  New  York 
Herald  and  other  publications. 

She  was  married  to  John  H.  Carson 
of  Delaware  City,  Del.,  in  1871.  Mr. 
Carson  died  in  1^8.  In  recent  years 
Mrs.  Carson  had  lived  with  her  son, 
Edward  F.  Carson,  formerly  of  the  news 
department  of  the  New  York  Times. 

LOUIS  J.  LANG 

Louis  J.  Lang,  72,  former  political 
editor  of  the  New  York  American  and 
a  newspaperman  for  more  than  50  years 
until  his  recent  retirement,  died  Jan.  8 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  After  being 
graduated  from  Princeton  University  in 
1881  he  started  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser.  Later 
he  was  with  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  and  Nexv  York  Press,  join¬ 
ing  the  American  in  1892.  As  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  in  Washington  and 
Albany  he  held  the  confidence  of  many 
prominent  persons.  He  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  witness  before  the  United  States 
Senate  committee  which  investigated 
1920  political  campaign  expenditures. 

HARRY  NIVLING 

Harrj'  Nivling,  52.  middle-western 
salesman  for  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  for 
the  past  14  years,  was  killed  Jan.  8  in 
Chicago  when  his  automobile  crashed 
into  a  street  car.  He  was  buried  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday.  Previous  to 
joining  the  Scott  press  company,  Mr. 
Nivling  was  sales  representative  for 
Kohler  Bros.,  the  Peerless  Electric 
Company  and  the  Cutler-Hammer  Elec¬ 
tric  Company. 

MRS.  MORRIS  TRACY 

Mrs.  Mildred  Hunter  Tracy,  wife  of 
Morris  de  Haven  Tracy,  night  editor 
of  the  United  Press,  New  York,  died 
at  her  home  in  Malba,  Queens,  Dec.  7. 
She  was  39  years  old.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Harris 
Hunter  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hunter,  of 
Eureka,  Cal.,  where  burial  was  made. 


®bttuari| 

R.\LPH  W.  perry,  44,  former 
Miami  newspaperman,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  a  Miami  hospital.  Death  was 
attributed  to  poison,  self-administered. 
Perry  came  to  Miami  from  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

Alan  B.  Jost,  62,  business  manager 
of  the  Sydney  (Nova  Scotia)  Daily 
Post  died  Jan.  9.  A  native  of  Halifax, 
he  joined  the  Post  in  1927. 

William  R.  Schroeder,  65,  former 
Milwaukee  newspaperman,  died  from  a 
heart  attack  Jan.  7.  He  went  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  in  1890  and  was  circulation 
manager  for  the  Milwaukee  Herold 
until  1906,  when  he  went  to  St.  Louis, 
to  take  charge  of  circulation  for  the 
Westliche  Post,  a  German  daily  there. 
He  returned  to  Milwaukee  about  23 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Lapsley  G.  Walker,  wife  of 
the  veteran  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  died  at  the  residence 
in  (ihattanooga,  Jan.  4.  Mrs.  Walker 
was  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  was  widely 
known  in  music  circles  throughout  the 
South. 

H.  G.  Goddard,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  New  Auburn  (Wis.) 
Times  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Eau 
Claire  recently. 

Miss  Bessie  Purcell,  for  many 
years  a  reporter  for  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Cafntal  Times,  died  in  Milwaukee  re¬ 
cently  after  a  long  illness.  Although 
she  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed  for 
many  years  because  of  protracted  in¬ 
validism,  Miss  Purcell  kept  a  telephone 
at  her  bedside  for  the  solicitation  of 
society  and  news  items  wliich  she  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Capital  Times. 

Ger.\ld  P.  Waite,  25,  state  editor  of 
the  IVatertoTvn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times, 
former  Albany  legislative  correspond¬ 
ent,  died  in  Watertown  Jan.  8  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 

Irvtnc  H.  Bridge,  only  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Bridge,  night  city  editor  of  the 
Nerv  York  World  for  many  years  and 
also  a  former  night  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  died  Jan. 
8  at  the  Neurological  Hospital  on  Wel¬ 
fare  Island,  New  York  City. 

Alfred  Brisbane,  71,  former  news¬ 
paperman  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  a  second 
cousin  of  Arthur  Brisbane,  Hearst 
editor  and  writer,  died  at  his  home  in 
Los  Angeles,  Jan.  8.  He  retired  from 
newspaper  work  ten  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Frost,  79,  widow 
of  John  F.  Frost,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Citizen,  died  Jan.  7  at 
her  home  in  Brooklyn. 

John  M.  Doane,  72.  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
and  prominent  in  Ohio  politics,  and  who 
had  been  on  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
copy  desk  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
killed  in  Detroit  Jan.  9  by  an  automo¬ 
bile. 

George  S.  McGinley.  60,  publisher 
of  a  Haddon  Township,  N.  J.,  news¬ 
paper.  and  for  many  years  a  printer 
on  Philadelphia  and  .Atlantic  City 
papers,  died  at  his  home  in  Westmont, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  7. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Pride,  78,  for 
35  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Susquehanna  (Pa.)  Journal,  weekly, 
died  at  his  home  in  North  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  5. 

Edward  L.  Redmond,  62,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  city  circulation  manager  of 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  died 
suddenly  of  deart  disease  in  the  Daily 
News  office  Jan.  7.  His  wife  and  two 
daughters  survive. 

OHARLF.S  F.  Field,  81,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Hastings,  Mich.,  died  in  Beld- 
ing.  Mich.,  Jan.  6.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  he  founded  the 
Tecumseh  Nexvs,  which  he  sold  in  1896 
to  join  the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  In  1900  he  purchased 
the  Hastings  Herald,  which  combined 
in  1912  to  form  the  Hastings  Journal- 
Herald.  In  1920  the  paper  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Hastings  Banner.  At  the 


time  of  his  death  Mr.  Field  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hastings  Printing  Co. 

Harry  E.  McGillicuddy,  28,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  died  New  Year’s  Day.  He  was 
San  Francisco’s  youngest  financial  edi¬ 
tor.  A  former  University  of  California 
student,  he  later  became  associated  with 
a  brokerage  firm  and  then  turned  to 
newspaper  work,  becoming  assistant 
financial  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
press.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  his  par¬ 
ents  and  a  brother. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Kenan,  wife  of  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Greensprings 
(O.)  Echo,  died  in  her  home  last  week 
after  a  long  illness. 

A.  D.  Steele,  86,  former  publisher  of 
the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Guardian  died  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Jan.  5. 

Edwin  B.  Hard,  general  manager  of 
the  Binghatnton  (N.  Y.)  Press  from 
1905  to  1912  and  former  publisher  of 
papers  in  Alexandria,  Va. ;  Grass  Lake, 
Mich.,  and  Cobleskill  and  Fairport, 
N.  Y.,  died  Jan.  7  in  Greene,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  age  of  73.  His  last  business  venture 
was  at  Fairport  where  he  conducted  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  job  printing  busi¬ 
ness. 

M.  W.  Pettigrew,  76,  owner  of  the 
Redmond  (Ore.)  Spokestnan  and  a 
pioneer  central  Oregon  newspaperman, 
died  at  his  home  there  recently. 

Stadish  Willcox,  61,  for  many  years 
social  secretary  to  Mayor  Curley  of 
Boston,  and  formerly  of  the  old  Boston 
Journal  sports  staff  on  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  national  prominence  as  an  author¬ 
ity  on  horse  racing,  died  Jan.  4  at 
his  home  in  Roxbury  after  a  long  illness. 
For  several  years  he  was  also  editor  of 
the  Boston  City  Record. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Brandt,  mother  of 
Harry  A.  Brandt,  advertising  manager, 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  died  at  her 
home  in  Dayton  Jan.  4. 

Harry  T.  Duckett,  cow-hand  friend 
of  the  late  Charles  Russell,  world  re¬ 
nowned  artist,  died  January  7  at  his 
home  in  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  where  for  19 
years  he  was  co-publisher  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Register  with  J.  B.  Baumgartner 
and  T.  E.  Stephenson.  Mr.  Duckett 
has  been  retired  since  1925,  though  he 
retained  his  interest  in  the  Register 
until  1927.  Mr.  Duckett,  after  abandon¬ 
ing  cowboy  life  40  years  ago,  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  in  Kansas  and  Indiana 
before  establishing  himself  in  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  where  he  worked  with  Mr.  Baum¬ 
gartner  for  six  years  before  buying  into 
the  Register  in  1906. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Sullivan,  wife 
of  Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  News,  died 
in  Deaconess  Hospital,  that  city,  Jan.  4, 
from  sinus  trouble.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sul¬ 
livan  went  to  Cleveland  two  years  ago 
from  New  York  where  he  had  been 
circulation  manager  of  the  Evening 
World. 

Val  H.  Giesler,  editor,  Salisbury 
(Mo.)  Press-Spectator,  and  president  of 
the  Northeastern  Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  ended  his  life  Jan.  1.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  despondency  because  of  ill 
health  caused  his  act.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

David  A.  Besse,  well-known  for  more 
than  50  years  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  died  recently  at  his  hime  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Mass.  For  many  years  he 
was  with  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Com¬ 
pany  as  space  buyer.  For  many  years 
he  was  with  the  old  Pettingill  agency 
on  School  street,  Boston. 

Lucian  A.  Klinger,  veteran  printer 
and  former  publisher  of  the  Silver  ton 
(Colo.)  Standard,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Monrovia,  Cal.,  Dec.  23  from 
heart  disease.  He  conducted  a  printing 
plant  at  Monrovia. 

E.  D.  Powell,  40,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  (Okla.)  American  until  its 
sale  in  1931  to  State  Senator  Jo  Fergu¬ 
son,  killed  himself  in  that  city  Jan.  2. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
County  Committee  and  in  the  1930  pri¬ 
mary  was  a  candidate  for  representative 
in  the  legislature.  Despondency  was 
given  as  the  cause  of  the  suicide. 


Mrs.  George  Larimer,  wife  of  the 
editor  of  the  Tuscola  (Ill.)  Reiiet 
died  Jan.  2  after  several  months’  illnejs, 

Harold  Wyse,  60,  former  Detroit 
newspaperman,  killed  himself  by  swsl- 
lowing  poison  the  night  of  Jan.  7  « 
his  home  near  Hammondsport,  N.  'f, 
Mr.  Wyse  was  forced  to  resign  fro* 
the  Detroit  Daily  News  staff  about  7 
years  ago  due  to  ill  health. 

John  Fahey,  Jr.,  four  year  old  so* 
of  John  Fahey,  member  of  the  Bostcn 
Globe  staff,  and  Mrs.  Fahey,  was  i*. 
stantly  killed  when  the  fireplace  in  the* 
home  collapsed  on  him  while  he  wai 
playing  near  it  last  week. 

Harry  S.  Swanson,  33,  for  severjl 
years  advertising  salesman  for  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Indianapolis 
Titnes,  died  Jan.  2  in  Indianapolis. 

Edward  J.  Dunne,  former  preside* 
of  the  5"/.  Louis  Western  Watchman,! 
Catholic  publication,  died  in  that  city 
Dec.  30.  He  retired  Oct.  17  last  as 
president. 

George  Maclean  Rose,  67,  president 
and  manager  of  the  Hunter-Rose  Com¬ 
pany,  printers  and  publishers,  Toronto* 
died  at  his  home  in  Toronto  Dec.  27. 

James  Jay  Brady,  former  general 
press  agent  for  Klaw  &  Erlanger,  theat¬ 
rical  producers,  and  manager  of  their 
Illinois  Theater  in  Chicago,  died  Dec 
28  at  his  home  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Reuben  E.  Copeland,  41,  publisher 
of  the  magazine  Intercollegiate  Sports, 
and  formerly  with  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  died  in  New  York  Dec.  30  as  a 
result  of  swallowing  a  turkey  bone  Dec 
21.  He  started  his  career  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field. 

L.  R.  Benjamin,  66,  publisher  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  Delray  Beach, 
Fla.,  for  the  last  12  years,  died  last 
week.  Mr.  Benjamin’s  local  newspaper 
was  started  as  the  Wonderland  De¬ 
veloper,  the  name  later  being  chang^ 
to  the  Keystone  Hammer. 

Mrs.  Rose  Gallagher,  73,  mother 
of  John  B.  Gallagher,  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post,  died 
Dec.  29  at  her  home  in  Joliet,  Ill. 

Charles  A.  G.  Jackson,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Ttmej  and 
at  one  time  assistant  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  died  at  his  home  in 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Jan.  10.  He  gave 
up  the  ministry  to  engage  in  newspaper 
work. 
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JAMES  O.  G.  DUFFY 

James  O.  G.  Duffy,  69,  one  of  the  ini 
most  widely  known  of  Philadelphia  se 
newspapermen,  especially  among  the  f 
theatrical  profession,  died  Jan.  9  at  Wil-  ha 
mington,  Del.,  hospital,  after  an  illness  j 
of  a  year.  Mr.  Duffy  was  for  many  di 
years  draina  editor  and  editorial  writer  in 
on  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the  old  m 
Press.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  was  « 
educated  there.  In  1897  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  from  the  University  of  m 
Pennsylvania  and  practiced  law  for  sev-  th 
eral  years  before  joining  the  Press.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  novels  and 
plays. 


CLARENCE  H.  NEW  m 

Clarence  Herbert  New,  70,  writer,  da 
editor,  and  former  newspaper  and  maga-  * 
zine  foreign  correspondent,  died  Jan.  8  U 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  He  started  a  pt 
life  of  adventure  in  1880  when  he  was  in 
shipwrecked  in  an  old  clipper  ship  off  ui 
the  coast  of  Australia,  and  was  the  only  ch 
member  of  the  crew  to  be  rescued.  He  rt 
was  the  author  of  numerous  books  in-  * 
eluding  “Free  Lances  in  Diplomacy”  n 
which  has  been  running  in  Blue  Book  * 
Magazine  since  1909  and  which  is  said  0 
to  be  the  longest  novel  in  the  world  rt 
because  it  has  already  exceeded  3,000,-  « 

000  words.  Another  of  his  books  was  ai 
“War  Correspondent.”  " 


WILLIAM  J.  WILKINSON 

William  J.  Wilkinson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cumberland  (Md.) 
Evening  Times  for  16  years,  died  in 
(Tumberland  Jan.  9.  He  formerly  prac¬ 
ticed  law  at  Lewiston,  Pa.  He  was  63 
years  old. 
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URGES  DEPRECIATION 
CHARGE  REVIEW 

afow  !•  the  Time  to  Install  Card 

Record  of  All  Equipment  — 
Simplified  Listings  Urged 
By  Writer 

By  R.  E.  Maxfield 

As  the  year  1933  starts,  it  would  be 
tell  to  go  over  the  depreciation  records 
of  your  newspaijer,  and  see  if  they  can¬ 
not  be  improved.  These  records  are 
simple  to  keep,  and  should  be  very 
Ruminating,  to  the  average  publisher. 
I  should  advise  a  card  record,  of  every 
major  piece  of  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  your  plant,  appraised  at  today’s 
lalue  if  possible.  These  cards  should 
lave  debit  and  credit  columns  and  a 
space  should  be  left  at  the  top  in  order 
fully  to  describe  the  machinery  or  other 
squipment.  It  would  be  best  to  show 
purchase  price,  discounts  and  any  other 
important  data.  Most  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  from  your  invoice 
61es,  or  if  you  cannot  locate  certain  in- 
Toices,  the  concern  that  sold  you  the 
machinery  can  usually  help  you  as  to 
price,  etc. 

Depreciation  should  be  considered  as 
to  how  it  is  applicable  to  each  piece  of 
equipment  of  any  value  and  a  percentage 
charged  off  each  year,  arrived  at  and 
entered  on  the  card  annually.  These 
records  are  also  vital  in  case  of  a  fire, 
in  adjusting  your  insurance  payments, 
ind  also  are  helpful  in  determining  a 
price  if  you  wish  to  sell  a  piece  of 
machinery. 

I  think  the  straight  line  method  of 
depreciation  is  the  most  desirable  for 
newspapers.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  has  certain  limitations  on  de¬ 
preciation  deductions,  but  I  should  think 
under  present  conditions  some  new  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  granted  based  on 
earnings,  allowing  a  paper  to  reduce  its 
depreciation  in  years  of  thin  earnings, 
and  to  increase  it  in  profitable  years, 
especially  to  newspapers  which  have  a 
large  depreciation  reserve  on  their 
books.  I  know  that  a  card  depreciation 
record  as  described  would  prove  very 
worthwhile. 

Plain  and  easily  translated  clerical 
records  of  all  descriptions  should  be  the 
future  aim  of  every  publisher.  Complex 
derical  records,  charts,  budgets  and 
bnancial  reports  may  look  beautiful,  but 
they  are  not  attuned  to  present  dis¬ 
tressed  conditions. 

Many  papers  have  greatly  amplified 
their  figure  reports  since  1928  at  an 
increase  of  clerical  costs  when  with  les- 
jened  earnings  they  should  be  reduced. 
I  have  found  a  few  individuals  who 
have  among  their  fallacies  the  idea  that 
i  tonnage  of  miscellaneous  figures  and 
darts  should  be  an  aid  toward  increas¬ 
ing  profits,  but  I  cannot  see  where  a 
nass  of  unintelligent  figures  creates  any 
tconomic  result. 

As  Dr.  Shaw  once  said :  “The  simpler 
more  elemental  the  statue  the  better 
the  art." 


.  FREE  SPACE  FOR  JOBLESS 

A  column  in  its  classified  section  has 
Iwn  set  aside  by  the  Portland  Orego- 
•ian  as  a  free  labor  exchange.  Each 
iiy  advertisements  are  published  with- 
W  charge  to  assist  those  unemployed. 
Under  one  heading  jobless  persons  are 
permitted  to  advertise  various  services 
in  exchange  for  necessities.  Under 
Mother  necessities  are  offered  in  ex- 
dange  for  certain  services.  The  rules 
require  that  the  exchange  involve  a 
necessary  commodity  and  no  advertise¬ 
ments  requiring  trade,  investment,  ex¬ 
penditure  or  selling  are  accepted.  The 
Oregonian  and  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  keep  a  careful  check  to  see  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  exploit  the  un¬ 
employed  through  the  free  advertise¬ 
ments. 
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COL.  HOWE  TO  SPEAK 

Colonel  Louis  McHenry  Howe,  sec¬ 
retary  and  adviser  of  President-elect 
Roosevelt,  will  address  the  students  of 
ll>e  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University,  Jan.  17.  He  will  talk  on 
The  Newspaper  in  Relation  to  Public 
Affairs.” 


IMPOSTER  MULCTS  STORES 

A  man  who  posed  as  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent  recently  gave  four 
downtown  Lynchburg,  Va.,  merchants 
counterfeit  travelers’  checks  in  return 
for  merchandise  and  cash.  He  told  the 
storekeepers  he  was  “George  R.  Has¬ 
kins,”  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Associated  Press  on  his  way  home  from 
covering  a  story  in  North  Carolina. 
The  man  was  described  as  being  be¬ 
tween  25  and  30  years  of  age,  with  a 
burn  scar  on  his  right  jaw.  He  was 
neatly  dressed  and  a  “smooth  talker.” 


CITY  COSTS  ANALYZED 

The  Middletoum  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Herald  has  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
“The  Taxpayer’s  Dollar”  which  ran  as 
a  series  and  analyzed  the  cost  of  city 
government.  It  was  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Embler. 


STARTS  SHOPPING  PAPER 

Fred  T.  Willhite,  former  employe  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  and  the 
Springfield  (Ill.)  Star  Register,  has 
started  a  shopping  paper  titled  the 
Springfield  Times. 


FREE  PAPER  SUSPENDS 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Pubusher) 
Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  Jan.  10— A  free 
distribution  weekly  tabloid,  established 
by  Montgomery  &  Sons,  job  printers 
here,  has  suspended  publication  after 
four  weeks. 


SPONSORED  FAST  DAY 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times 
sponsored  a  “Refrain  From  Eating” 
day  Jan.  7,  and  urged  all  citizens  to 
fast  that  day  and  give  the  money  saved 
to  poor  relief  work. 


7  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  2 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  demand  of  newspapers 
faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  a 
body  face  that  would  meet  the  mod¬ 
ern  printing  conditions  of  high  speed 
presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is  a 
physical  printing  attribute  in  addition 
to  its  excellent  design  for  easy  read¬ 
ing  qualities.  It  means  that  the  face 
doesn’t  smear  or  smudge  in  printing. 
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ed  to  meet  the  demand  of  newspapers 
faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  a 
body  face  that  would  meet  the  mod¬ 
ern  printing  conditions  of  high  speed 
presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is 
a  physical  printing  attribute  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  excellent  design  for  easy 
reading  qualities.  It  means  that  the 
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With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  of  news¬ 
papers  faced  with  the  problem  of 
getting  a  body  face  that  would  meet 
the  modern  printing  conditions  of 
high  speed  presses  and  rubber 
rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  let¬ 
ters  with  deep,  cleaner  counters. 
This  is  a  physical  printing  attribute 
in  addition  to  its  excellent  design 


EXCELSIOR  I  I 


T^YPE  engineering  . . .  Fitting  a  body  face 
to  modern  newspaper  printing  conditions  is  just 
like  any  other  engineering  job.  You  have  certain 
conditions  to  meet ;  in  this  case  such  factors  as  dry- 
mat  pressure,  press  speeds,  rubber  rollers  and  ink. 
The  comparison  above  shows  how  Excelsior  fits 
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these  conditions.  Dry-mat  stereotyping  breaks 


With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  of 
newspapers  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  a  body  face  that 
would  meet  the  modern  printing 
conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  let¬ 
ters  with  deep,  cleaner  counters. 
This  is  a  physical  printing  attri¬ 
bute  in  addition  to  its  excellent  de¬ 


down  fine  lines  and  serifs ;  so  Excelsior  has  no  fine 
lines,  and  the  serifs  (3)  are  strengthened.  Ink  has 
a  tendency  to  fill  up  narrow  spaces,  so  openings 
are  made  wider  as  at  (1)  and  angles  greater  (2). 

Linotype  Excelsior  proves  its  sound  engineering 
by  printing  sharp  and  clean  under  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions  of  modern  newspaper  production. 


(--LINOTYPE-O 


“EXCELSIOR” 

THE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER  BODY  FACE 


• 

In  addition  to  the  sizes  shown,  Lino¬ 
type  Excelsior  is  also  available  in  5%, 
6,  and  10  point,  all  sizes  being  made  in 
combination  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  or 
Italic.  Other  sizes  are  in  process  of 
manufacture. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
Linotype  Bodoni  Fomily  ond  Exce'sitM- 
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Advertising  Agencies 

CAMEL  ADVERTISING 
OUT  NEXT  WEEK 


First  Insertion  to  Appear  in  1,100 
Newspapers  Jan.  16-17,  Using 
“Surprise”  Theme  of  Which 
Much  Is  Expected 

Camel  cigarette  will  return  to  the 
newspapers  in  a  big  way  next  week 
after  a  year  of  scarcely  any  newspaper 
advertising.  Contracts  were  placed  Jan. 
11,  and  first  insertion  orders  and  plates 
were  mailed  that  night  by  \Vm.  Esty 
&  Co.,  \'ew  York,  the  advertising 
agency  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

The  list  includes  about  1,100  news¬ 
papers,  of  which  some  150  are  weeklies, 
it  was  stated  at  the  agency. 

Opening  copy  will  appear  Jan.  16 
and  17  in  full-page  form  in  all  the 
papers.  Later  copy  will  be  from  1,575 
lines  down  to  850  lines,  dei)ending  on 
each  paper’s  circulation. 

Plates  for  near-by  newspapers  were 
held  up  as  long  as  possible  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  nature  of  the  copy  secret, 
but  it  was  intimated  that  the  advertise¬ 
ments  would  prove  a  bombshell  in  the 
cigarette  world.  One  man  in  close  touch 
with  the  campaign  predicted  that  the 
campaign  would  reveal  “one  of  the  most 
powerful  advertising  ideas  used  for  a 
cigarette  in  years.” 

The  campaign  is  expected  to  run 
twelve  weeks  at  least,  although  dura¬ 
tion  has  not  been  decided.  Papers  in 
the  larger  cities  will  carry  copy  three 
times  a  week,  and  other  papers  about 
twice  a  week. 

The  second  advertisement  will  be  re¬ 
leased  Jan.  18  and  19,  and  the  third 
Jan.  20. 

For  the  present  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  will  stand  alone.  Magazine  copy 
will  appear  later,  and,  according  to 
advance  information,  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  recognizable  as  belonging  to  the 
new  series  of  advertisements.  The  Esty 
agency  takes  responsibility  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  with  the  April  issues, 
out  in  advance  of  that  month. 

The  Reynolds  company  starts  1933 
with  a  reserve  of  $4,000,000  for  addi¬ 
tional  advertising,  which  was  held  out 
of  the  advertising  expenditures  in  1932, 
according  to  the  annual  report,  made 
public  Jan.  12.  This  is  related  in  a 
statement  by  S.  Clay  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  which  said : 

“While  continuing  to  expend  very 
substantial  sums  in  1932  in  keeping  its 
products  well  presented  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  throughout  the  year  in  various 
media,  the  company  did  not  consider 
that  conditions  throughout  the  year 
warranted  the  expectation  of  fullest  re¬ 
turns  from  heavy  additional  advertising 
expenditures.  .Xccordingly,  this  $4,- 
000,000  of  advertising  accumulation 
charged  against  1932  earnings  is  car¬ 
ried  forward  as  a  reserve  and  repre¬ 
sents  an  additional  amount  available  for 
advertising  in  1933.” 

This  of  course  reflects  the  cessation 
of  newspaper  and  radio  advertising  by 
the  Re>'nolds  firm  early  in  1932.  While 
the  statement  said  it  was  available  for 
advertising,  there  was  no  hint  as  to  how 
much  would  actually  be  spent  in  all. 

The  report  placed  net  income  for 
1932,  after  all  charges,  taxes,  and  de¬ 
preciation,  at  $33,674,800,  or  $3.36  per 
share  of  common  and  Class  B  stock. 
For  the  previous  year  net  income  was 
$36,396,817,  or  $3.^  a  share. 

Operating  profit  in  1932  was  $40,- 
043,763,  while  dividends  and  interest 
added  another  $2,907,152.  Federal  and 
state  income  taxes  took  $8,284,866.  The 
company  paid  $30,000,000  of  dividends. 

Hughe*  Account*  Placed 

K.  A.  Hughes  Company  of  Boston, 
manufacturers  of  Salicon  have  placed 
their  advertising  account  with  Ingalls- 
Advertising,  Boston. 

E.  W.  Par*on*  Join*  Beckwith 

E.  W.  Parsons,  former  advertising 
director  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
become  associated  with  the  Beckwith 
Special  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 


STORE  SALES  LOWER 

Preliminary  figures  on  the  value  of 
department  store  sales  show  an  increase 
from  November  to  December  of  some¬ 
what  less  than  the  estimated  seasonal 
amount.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board’s 
index,  which  makes  allowance  both  for 
number  of  business  days  and  for  usual 
seasonal  changes,  was  62  in  December 
on  the  basis  of  the  1923-1925  average 
as  100,  compared  with  65  in  November 
and  71  in  October.  In  comparison  with 
a  year  ago  the  value  of  sales  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  according  to  the  preliminary  fig¬ 
ures,  was  23  per  cent  smaller.  The 
aggregate  for  the  year  1932  as  a  whole 
was  23%  smaller  than  for  1931. 

Goodrich  Tire*  to  R.  &  R. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  with  principal  offices  in  New 
York  City  and  Chicago,  has  been 
awarded  the  tire  advertising  contract  of 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company, 
effective  Jan.  3,  it  is  announced  by  P.  C. 
Handerson,  Goodrich  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  The  company  is  one  of  the  oldest 
national  advertisers,  1933  marking  the 
sixty-third  year  that  periodicals,  trade 
papers  and  newspapers  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Goodrich  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  Goodrich  footwear  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  was  announced. 


Stuart,  Inc.,  Open*  S.  F.  Office 

Charles  R.  Stuart,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
agency,  has  opened  a  San  Francisco 
office  at  625  Market  Street.  Charles  P. 
Johnson,  formerly  advertising  manager 
of  the  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation, 
New  York,  is  in  charge,  and  Georgia 
Friedman  is  account  executive.  ^Ir. 
Stuart  will  divide  his  time  between  the 
two  offices.  Charles  Levitt,  formerly 
of  San  Francisco,  will  manage  the  Los 
.\ngeles  office. 

Giving  Discount*  for  Continuity 

The  General  Outdoor  Advertising 
Comoany  has  announced  a  plan  whereby 
advertisers  using  continuous  showings 
will  receive  discounts  from  the  face  cost. 
The  plan  calls  for  continuous  increase 
of  one  per  cent  a  month  for  12  months, 
with  the  provision  that  if  there  is  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  a  contract, 
the  increasing  scale  of  discounts  ceases. 

H.  H.  Hilscher  Join*  Agency 

Herbert  H.  Hilscher,  advertising 
manager  for  the  American  Mail  Line 
and  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines  for 
nearly  seven  years,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  it  is  announced  by 
R.  Lynn  Baker,  Coast  manager. 

Redfield-Coupe  Appointed 

The  Philadelphia  office  of  Redfield- 
Coupe,  Inc.,  is  placing  the  advertising 
of  Robert  Glendinning  &  Co.  and  Stroud 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  both  of  Philadelphia.  W. 
Furness  Thompson  has  joined  the  office 
as  contact  man. 


Tobin  Join*  Publicity  Staff 

Stanley  Tobin,  formerly  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  Electric  Refrigeration 
Xeu’s.  and  with  Frigidaire  Corporation, 
and  Geyer  Company,  Dayton  agency, 
has  joined  the  publicity  department  of 
Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Detroit. 

Carter  Join*  Tampa  Agency 

F.  Jerome  Carter  has  been  appointed 
sales  promotion  specialist  of  the  Sib- 
bring-Conger  advertising  agency,  Tampa. 
He  has  been  active  in  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  in  large  Florida  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  ten  years. 

Abt  Sc.  Associate*,  Inc.,  Move* 

Abt  &  Associates.  Inc.,  sales  agent 
for  a  group  of  printing  companies,  has 
mo’ved  to  509  Eleventh  .\venue.  New 
York.  Martin  Egan.  T.  J.  McGrath. 
Jr.,  and  Martin  H.  Winthrop  have  been 
added  to  the  organization. 

General  Food*  Meeting 

Plans  for  1933  advertising  and  sales 
were  outlined  at  a  central  division  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  last  week  of  General 
Foods  Corporation  executives.  No  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  as  to  plans. 


PLACING  RESORT  COPY 

-Advertising  Service  .Agency  of 
Charleston.  S.  C.,  is  handling  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  resort  advertising  account 
of  the  city  and  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Charleston.  The  agency  prepared  the 
material  used  by  the  Charleston  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  in  raising  the 
funds.  The  schedule  includes  place¬ 
ments  in  December  and  January  in 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Pittsburgh.  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Washington.  The 
same  agency  handles  the  resort  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Fort  Sumter  Hotel, 
Francis  Marion  Hotel  and  St.  John 
Hotel  in  Charleston,  the  seasonal  ac¬ 
counts  of  Middleton  Gardens  and  Mag¬ 
nolia  Gardens,  and  the  account  of  the 
Sea  Level  Route,  a  highway  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Four  Added  to  Agency  Staff 

Confident  that  business  is  on  the  up¬ 
swing.  the  advertising  agency  of  Wood, 
Putnam  &  Wood  of  Boston  has  just 
added  four  widely  known  New  England 
advertising  men  to  its  staff,  -Allen  H. 
\Vood.  senior  member  of  the  firm,  has 
announced.  The  new  men  are  H. 
Lyman  -Amies  and  Ira  Newton  Jelalian 
of  Boston.  Ralph  G.  Heard  of  Need¬ 
ham  and  J.  Stone  Carlson  of  Dedham. 
Amies  and  Jelalian  began  their  adver¬ 
tising  careers  with  Wood.  Putnam  and 
Wood  in  1920. 


We*tinghou*e  Shift*  Adam* 

Marshall  Adams  has  been  appointed 
.sales  promotion  manager  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Supply  Company,  150 
Broadway,  New  York.  He  formerly 
held  the  same  title  in  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

W.  C.  Roux  Join*  NBC 

W.  C.  Roux,  formerly  assistant  to 
the  advertising  manager  at  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
joined  the  sales  promotion  department 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
Mr.  Roux  conducted  his  own  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  Newark  for  six  years. 

Schanehoff  to  McCann. Erick*on 

William  Schanehoff,  formerly  of  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Rankin  Company,  Chicago  office, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  space  buyer 
for  the  Chicago  office  of  McCann-Erick¬ 
son,  Inc.  He  began  his  new  duties  on 
Jan.  9. 

San  Antonio  Agency  Charted 

Associated  Advertisers,  Inc.,  of  San 
-Antonio,  which  plans  to  conduct  a  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  business,  has  been 
granted  a  state  charter.  Incorporators 
are:  Dr.  L.  R.  Jones,  J.  V.  Brogan  and 
B.  G.  Coulter. 

New  Carter-Thom*on  Account 

Hawley  &  Jones,  Philadelphia,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Handy  Hatter,  a_  powder 
cleaner  for  felt  hats,  have  appointed  the 
Carter-Thomson  Company  of  that  city 
to  direct  their  advertising.  Magazines 
are  being  used. 

General  Timber  Appoint* 

General  Timber  Service,  Inc.,  St. 
Paul,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  counsel  for  the  lumber  division  of 
the  Weyerhaeuser  industries. 

New  Na*hvine  Agency 

Casey  -Advertising  Company,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Incorporators 
are:  Walker  Casey,  Wilbur  L.  Duntley 
and  E.  H.  Latham,  all  of  Nashville. 

Roto  A**n.  Meet*  Feb.  27-28 

The  Rotogravure  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
Feb.  27-28  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York. 

Cabot  Account  Placed 

Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood,  Boston,  has 
been  appointed  by  Godfrey  L.  Calwt, 
Inc.,  pigment  manufacturer  of  that  city, 
to  direct  its  account. 


SALADA  EXPANDS  BUDGET 

Newspaper  advertising  has  so  r^ 
peatedly  proved  its  ability  to  sell  Saladi 
products  in  both  good  times  and  bid 
that  it  will  again  form  the  backbone  of 
the  company’s  advertising  in  1933,  *. 
cording  to  Herbert  C.  Claridge,  adva- 
tising  manager  of  the  Salada  Tea  Coij. 
pany,  Boston.  .Although  always  neco- 
sary,  newspaper  advertising  becomes  i 
vital  essential  in  times  of  depressic*, 
Mr.  Claridge  told  company  salesmen  i* 
explaining  that  the  1933  advertisii| 
program  for  Salada  is  almost  22  ])(r 
cent  more  than  in  1929. 

Fleer  Succeed*  Arthur  Davi* 

-Arthur  Davis,  president  of  the  Da\Tj 
Company.  Chicago  loop  department  ston 
controlled  by  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  hai 
resigned  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Paul 
C.  P'leer,  merchandise  manager.  The 
new  president  is  45  years  old  and  ha 
been  merchandise  manager  for  a  year, 
going  to  Chicago  after  serving  six  years 
as  president  of  the  J.  M.  .Adams  d^ 
partment  store  in  Buffalo,  N.  A’. 

To  Promote  New  Razor 

A  new  concern,  the  King  Razor  Com- 
pany,  has  been  organized  in  Providence^ 
R.  L,  to  market  a  new  safety  razor. 
Newspaper  test  campaigns,  which  art 
to  be  started  shortly,  are  being  handle! 
by  Lanpher  &  Schonfarber,  Inc.,  agencj 
in  that  city. 

Join*  Allied  Service  Group 

Harold  Aarons,  Inc.,  advertisini 
agency  with  offices  in  the  Architects 
building,  Detroit,  has  announced  its  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Allied  Service  Agen¬ 
cies,  co-o^rative  network  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  covering  20  key  cities  of 
the  United  States. 


Hatch  and  Collette  Director* 

Frank  W.  Hatch  and  Maurice  Col¬ 
lette  have  been  elected  directors  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn, 
Inc.  Both  have  been  connected  with 
the  company  for  many  years  and  Mr. 
Hatch  is  with  the  Boston  office. 


Byer*  Join*  London  Firm 

-Albert  Byers,  publicity  director  long 
affiliated  with  the  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick 
Advertising  Agency  in  Portland,  Ore, 
left  late  in  December  with  Mrs.  Byers 
for  London,  where  he  has  joined  an 
English  advertising  company. 

Get*  Furniture  Account 

Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  account  of 
Royal  Metal  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago  producers  of  steel  chairs  and 
beauty  parlor  furniture.  Trade  papers 
will  be  used  primarily. 

Get*  Radio  Account 

Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  the  Transformer 
Corporation  of  America,  manufacturers 
of  Clarion  Radios. 


Hotel  Appoint*  Agency 

The  Claridge  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Newspapers,  magazines  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  will  be  used. 


Wei*gla**  Dairie*  Appoint 

Weisglass  Dairies,  Inc.,  of  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y..  have  appointed  Churchill- 
Hall,  Inc.,  207  Fourth  Avenue.  New 
York,  as  their  advertising  agent. 

Conrad  Blade*  to  United 

The  Conrad  Razor  Blade  Co.,  Inc.. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  has  placed  its 
advertising  with  the  United  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York. 

Otto  Join*  Export  Agency 

Robert  H.  Otto,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Jordan  Advertising  Abroad, 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  Export  Advertising 
-Agency,  New  York. 

Bank  Appoint*  Agency 

S.  A.  Conover  Company  of  Boston 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Quincy  Trust  Company 
of  Quincy,  Mass. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Newspapers  win  be  among  the 

the  first  to  benefit  when  signs  of 
returning  prosperity  are  noted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  T.  Ewald,  president  of  Camp- 
jell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit.  An- 
iwering  a  question  as  to  probable  ad- 
rertising  activity  during  1933,  he  told 
DiTOR  &  Publisher: 

We  are,  of  course,  hopeful  that  1933 
»ill  bring  with  it  a  general  upturn  in 
nisiness  conditions— and  that  unques- 
ionably  will  encourage  advertisers  to 
each  out  in  the  hope  of  securing  their 
ull  share  of  whatever  increase  may  de- 
elop. 

“It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  ad- 
ertisers  can  be  expected  to  discount 
he  future  in  any  very  large  way.  The 
rimary  job  of  advertising,  after  all,  is 
sell  a  particular  product — not  to 
hange  economic  conditions. 

“Just  how  quickly  increased  advertis- 
ig  will  follow  a  well-defined  upturn  in 
usiness  conditions  is  a  matter  that  each 
idividual  advertiser  will  have  to  an- 
wer  for  himself. 

“Advertisers  as  a  whole,  I  think,  are 
ager  watching  for  signs  of  returning 
rosperity  and  it  is  to  be  expected  nat- 
rally  that  advertising  appropriations 
ill  be  adjusted  promptly  to  take  ad- 
antage  of  possibilities  presented. 

“When  this  does  happen  the  news- 
aper  unquestionably  will  share  liberally 
increased  expenditures,  as  it  is  the 
jickest  and  most  direct  channel  through 
,'hich  the  advertising  message  can  he 
auted  to  the  consumer.” 

*  *  * 

VND  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a  brief  sur¬ 
vey  indicates  that  some  advertising 
ains  are  already  in  sight  for  1933, 
hile  in  general  prospects  are  for  busi- 
ess  at  least  equal  to  that  of  1932. 

The  principal  new  newspaper  account 
San  Francisco,  according  to  Editor 
Publisher's  correspondent  there,  is 
lat  of  the  Pineapple  Producers  Cooper- 
dve  Association.  He  adds  that  the 
ifhite  Star  tuna  campaign  of  the  Van 
amp  Sea  Food  Company,  which 
mounted  to  $350,000  during  1932,  will 
increased  this  year,  according  to  Emil 
risacher,  head  of  the  advertising 
Sency  of  that  name.  Another  Brisacher 
ccount,  Calo  Dog  Food,  will  increase 
appropriation  this  year.  The  Bri- 
Kher  agency  reports  its  business  in 
332  was  the  best  in  its  history. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers’  As- 
ociation’s  copy  has  been  expanded  to 
«lude  several  cities  outside  the  Ameri- 
m  Weekly,  it  was  also  learned.  Hills 
ros.  Coffee,  which  uses  newspapers  as 
5  sole  medium,  will  continue  advertis- 
ig  on  its  present  scope,  having  made 
3  reduction  last  year.  The  company 
well  satisfied  to  continue  devoting  its 
rtire  appropriation  to  newspapers,  Edi- 
»  &  Publisher  was  told. 

M.  J.  B.  Coffee  is  expected  to  con- 
nue  its  extensive  advertising.  Clorox 
not  believed  to  be  contemplating  any 
Auction  in  appropriation  either. 

*  *  * 

’OINING  the  ranks  of  those  who 
take  their  own  medicine.  Peck  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
x)k  newspaper  space  to  urge  “Don’t 
dl  Your 'T rademark  Short.”  The  copy, 
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protesting  against  “the  present-day  epi¬ 
demic  of  unsound  curtailment,”  drew 
several  direct  and  indirect  inquiries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harry  Peck,  chairman  of 
the  agency,  including  one  from  a  man 
who  wanted  to  invest  a  million  dollars  in 
a  business  based  on  trademarked  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  advertisement  was  inspired  by  a 
belief  that  schedules  are  being  cut  to 
the  danger  point,  Mr.  Peck  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  saying  that  four  or  five 
more  probably  will  be  published  in  the 
coming  months.  He  pointed  out  that 
in  many  instances  a  trademarked  prod¬ 
uct  may  constitute  only  25  per  cent  of 
a  manufacturer’s  business,  yet  carry  the 
selling  load  for  the  whole  business,  and 
that  cutting  the  budget  enough  to  en¬ 
danger  consumer  acceptance  “may  only 
too  clearly  point  the  way  to  future 
disaster.” 

•  •  • 

LR.  WASEY,  chairman  of  the  board 
,  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  is  adding 
a  food  product  to  his  proprietary  drug 
and  cosmetic  interests  by  joining  with 
E.  E.  Taylor,  formerly  executive  vice- 
president  of  General  Foods  Corporation, 
to  organize  the  Bahama  Isles  Foods 
Corporation.  The  new  company  will 
manufacture  and  distribute  products 
made  from  the  pink  conch,  a  mollusk 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bahamas. 
While  extensively  used  by  the  natives, 
the  conch  has  not  before  been  manufac¬ 
tured  commercially.  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  has  been  opened  at  420  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue ;  the  manufacturing  plant 
at  Miami,  Fla. 

Portland  Cement  Appoints 

The  Portland  Cement  Association, 
Chicago,  has  appointed  Buchen  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  to  handle  its  account. 


AD  TIPS 


.\tlierton  &  Carrier,  Inc.,  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York.  Placing  orders 
with  .some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  on 
llecse  Chemical  Company,  Thoxine, 
Cleveland. 

N.  tv.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  Washington 
S(|uare,  Philadelphia.  Again  placing 
copy  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  on  Hills  Bros.  Coffee  Company, 
San  Francisco.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  on  Proc¬ 
tor  &  Schwartz  Electric  Company,  elec¬ 
tric  irons,  Philadelphia. 

Ilinckman  Company,  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  1959  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit.  Placing 
Automobile  Show  copy  with  selected  list 
of  newspapers  on  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Company,  Detroit. 

Knill  Brlsarher  A  Staff.  Crocker  Bldg., 
San  Francisco.  Will  make  up  lists  dur¬ 
ing  February,  March  and  April,  using 
newspapers  and  magazines  on  H.  D. 
•Morgan  Laboratories,  Ltd.,  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  manufacturers  of  Burn-Aide, 
Ezy-2-Tan,  Waikiki  Tan  Lahoni. 

f'oolidge  Advertising  Company,  308- 
.314  Insurance  Exchange  Hldg.,  Des 
•Moines,  la.  Will  make  up  lists  during 
February,  using  newspapers  and  dealer 
helps  on  H.  &  H.  Cleaner  Comi>any,  Des 
Moines,  manufacturers  of  H.  &  H. 
Cleaner  for  carpets  and  upholstery. 


Cable  Addraeai  Parts 


Cline  •  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Ask  th€m  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


Fuller,  Smith  S  Ross,  Inc..  49  West 
45th  Street,  New  York.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Worcester  Salt  Company,  New 
York. 

Uotham  Advertising  Company,  250 
I’ark  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Again 
placing  copy  with  newspapers  in  various 
sections  on  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  Jack  Frost  Sugar,  New  York. 

Grey  Advertising  Service,  128  West 
31st  Street,  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  William  Demuth  &  Co., 
•Milano,  B.  B.  B.  and  Wellington  smok¬ 
ing  pipes,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Gumbinner,  Lawrence  Co.,  Advertising 
•Agency,  9  East  41st  Street,  New  York 
City.  Again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  In  selected  sections  on  Norwich 
I'harmacal  Co.,  Unguentine,  Norwich. 
•N.  Y. 

('has.  AV.  Hoyt  Company,  11  East  36th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Again  placing 
copy  with  newspapers  in  various  sections 
on  Chas.  Gulden,  Inc.,  Gulden’s  Mustard, 
New  York. 

•Alortimer  Lowell  Company,  369  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  I’lacing 
schedules  with  newspapers  generally  on 
Foley  &  Co.,  medical,  Chicago. 

Frank  M.  Meyers  Company,  23-31 
West  Michigan  Avenue,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Again  placing  copy  with  some 
I'acific  Coast  newspapers  on  F.  A.  Stuart 
Company,  Stuarts  Dyspepsia  Tablets, 
•Marshall,  Mich. 

Millar  Advertising  Agency,  112  West 
9  th  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Again  placing 
copy  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  on  Nourishine  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  hair  color  restorer,  Los  Angeles. 

Small,  Kleppner  A  Selffer,  Ine.,  469 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Allcock  Manufacturing 
Company,  Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  and 
Brandreths  Pills,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Stack-Globe  Advertising  Agency,  8 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  and 
New  York.  Placing  schedules  with 
newspapers  In  various  sections  on  Paris 
Medicine  Company,  medical,  St.  Louis. 
Again  placing  schedules  with  newspapers 
in  various  sections  on  Piso  Company, 
medical,  Warren,  Pa. 

James  G.  Lamb  Company,  2215  Land 
Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Secured  the 
account  of  Robert  Buist  Company,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  garden  and  flower  seeds. 

AVilson  H.  Lee,  Inc.,  6  Church  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Secured  the  account 
of  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Manufacturing 
Company,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  sterling  and  silver  plated  fiat- 
ware,  etc. 

Stewart,  Hanford  tt  Frohmann,  Inc.,  10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York.  Secured 
the  account  of  Leipzig  Trade  Fair,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  71  West  35th 
Street,  New  York.  Again  placing  copy 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  on 
Thos.  Leeming  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baume 
Bengue  (Ben  Gay),  New  York. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  that 
have  comic  sections  on  Lever  Bros.,  Lux 
Flakes,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Making  con- 


SOME  LIKE 
'EM  YOUNG 

PERHAPS  vou're  one  of 
•  those  publishers  looking  for 
a  young  fellow  to  break  into 
your  organization. 

You  may  want  a  youngster 
just  out  of  college,  or  one  only 
a  year  or  two  out  and  with 
enough  experience  to  have 
grasped  the  "feel"  of  this 
newspaper  business. 

Possibly  you  want  a  fellow 
you  can  bring  up  to  shoulder 
some  of  your  responsibilities, 
editorial  or  business  —  a 
beginner  who  has  a  good 
background,  intelligence  and 
loyalty. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of  one 
of  the  largest,  most  responsible 
journalistic  organizations  can 
recommend  and  put  you  in 
touch  quickly  with  the  young 
man  you  want.  Write  or  wire — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue, 
Chicago 


No  Charge  to  Employers 


tracts  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  on  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Sani-Tissue 
Toilet  Paper,  Chester,  Pa. 

GROUP  MEETS  IN  PADUCAH 

The  newly  organized  Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee  Dailies’  Association  met  Jan.  6 
at  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Elliott  Mitchell, 
publisher,  Paducah  Sun-Democrat,  vice- 
president,  presided  in  the  absence  of 
President  C.  B.  Dement,  publisher. 
Union  City  (Tenn.)  Messenger.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  were  present  from  news¬ 
papers  at  Paducah,  Mayfield,  Fulton 
and  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  and  Union  City, 
Paris,  Jackson,  Trenton  and  Dyersburg, 
Tenn.  The  committee  on  arrangements 
included  John  C.  Rogers,  Dyersburg, 
and  Miss  Sidney  Snook,  Edwin  B. 
Green wald  and  Henry  Ward,  Paducah. 

ADOPTS  5-DAY  WEEK 

Starting  Jan.  1.  employes  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  were 
put  on  a  5-day  week,  with  the  exception 
of  the  advertising  department. 


UNITED  PRESS 


news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


FOREMOST  IN  NEW  YORK 
Established  1905 

HOTALINcu, 

NEWS  AGENCY  ^ 

New  YORK  N.T.^ 

Duatars  and  DIttrlbutor* 

OUT-OF-TOWN 
BACK  NUMBER 
AND  FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS 

STOCK  ROOM  AND  OFFICE 

TIMES  BUILDING 

TIMES  SQUARE 
Tel«phontt:  BRyant  S-0344 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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WAGES  OF  PRESSMEN 
CUT  IN  NEW  YORK 

New  Contract  Calls  for  $4.50  a 

Week  Reduction  in  First  Year 
and  $7  a  Week  in  Second 
— Is  Effective  This  Week 

Wages  of  newspaper  printing  press¬ 
men  in  New  York  were  reduced  $4.50 
a  week  under  the  present  scale  for  the 
year  ending  Jan.  9,  1934.  and  $7  a 
week  under  the  present  scale  for  the 
year  ending  Jan.  9,  1935,  according  to 
the  terms  of  a  new  contract  executed 
Jan.  6  between  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  and  New  York 
Newspaper  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2. 
The  new  contract  was  arrived  at  in 
conciliation,  and  went  into  effect  Jan.  9. 

Negotiations  for  a  new  contract  have 
been  conducted  since  the  former  con¬ 
tract  expired  Sept.  4.  Under  the  old 
contract  87  per  cent  of  the  union  mem¬ 
bers,  representing  the  pressmen,  re¬ 
ceived  $59.50  a  week  for  day  work  and 
$62.50  for  night  work.  The  contract 
affects  2,800  pressmen. 

All  conditions,  other  than  wages,  are 
the  same  as  in  the  old  contract. 

Howard  Uavis,  A’crc  York  Herald 
Tribune,  president  of  the  publishers’  as¬ 
sociation,  in  a  statement  issued  Jan.  7, 
said :  “Progressive  wage  reductions  over 
the  two-year  period  of  the  new  contract, 
will,  the  last  year,  reach  a  figure  ap¬ 
proximately  12  per  cent  less  than  the 
wages  in  the  contract  made  in  1929.’’ 

Andrew  R.  Armstrong,  president  of 
the  pressmen’s  union,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  basing  the  reductions 
on  percen^es  and  taking  the  four 
union  classifications  of  workers  into  ac- 
coimt,  the  cut  in  the  first  year  is  7.26 
per  cent,  and  in  the  second  year  11.3 
per  cent,  making  the  average  reduction 
for  the  time  of  the  contract  9.28  per 
cent. 

Negotiations  between  the  New  York 
publishers  and  the  paper  handlers  are 
now  going  forward.  The  contract  with 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers’ 
Union  expires  Feb.  28,  and  action  for 
a  new  contract  will  be  started  soon. 


STOCK  SALE  PROHIBITED 

The  Dispatch  Publishing  Company,  a 
proposed  corporation  intended  to  publish 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
been  denied  permission  to  sell  $40,000 
worth  of  stock,  by  an  order  of  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission. 
The  order  said  William  Dawson,  Jr., 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  O'n- 
censored  Xetvs,  a  political  paper,  failed 
to  comply  with  the  commission’s  request 
to  provide  information  concerning  his 
exjierience  as  a  publisher. 


DIRECTING  SUNDAY  PAPER 

Publication  of  the  Boston  Sunday 
Adzvrtiscr  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
management  of  the  Boston  Ei'cnimj 
American.  T.  A.  Robertson  becomes 
managing  editor  of  the  .Advertiser  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  directing  editor 
of  the  .American.  John  Malloy  is  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  James  W.  Reardon,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor;  Proctor  Lincoln,  news  edi¬ 
tor;  Parke  O’Brien,  sporting  editor; 
and  Frank  O’Connor,  copy  desk  chief. 


A.P.  OPERATOR  HONORED 

Edward  J.  Loughlin,  for  more  than  30 
years  Associated  Press  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press, 
who  retired  on  a  pension  Dec.  31,  was 
recently  honored  by  fellow  workers 
and  friends  at  a  dinner.  Paul  B. 
Williams,  editor  of  the  Press,  presided. 
A  congratulatory  letter  from  Kent 
Cooper,  A.P.  general  manager,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Loughlin. 


DAILY  RAISED  $15,532 

The  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince  raised  $15,532  for  its  Santa  Claus 
Fund  this  year,  comparing  with  $16,323 
the  previous  year.  Carloads  of  food 
were  received  from  the  rural  areas  and 
thousands  of  parcels  of  clothes,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cash  donations.  The  paper 
cooperates  with  relief  agencies. 


DAILY  OCCUPIES  NEW 
$4,500,000  PLANT 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


presses  rest  upon  what  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  single  concrete  slab  in  existence. 
It  supptorts  a  weight  of  more  than  1,200 
tons  and  also  the  weight  of  a  three- 
day  paper  supply  in  the  reel  room,  each 
reel  weighing  about  1,100  pounds.  Im¬ 
mediately  under  the  presses  are  the  con¬ 
veyors  which  carry  the  papers  to  a 
series  of  mailing  tables  some  56  feet  in 
length.  Each  of  these  is  equipjied  with 
an  endless  belt  which  takes  the  bundles 
of  papers  to  a  chute  in  the  basement 
where  they  are  loaded  on  trucks.  From 
there  the  trucks  shoot  out  the  south 
door  of  the  garage  to  Central  Parkway 
where  they  have  a  direct  route,  unham¬ 
pered  by  traffic  lights,  to  the  new  $35,- 
000,000  Union  Depot  which  is  to  be 
opened  early  in  .April.  In  the  front  of 
these  tables  is  the  counter  over  which 
are  delivered  the  papers  which  go  to 
newspaper  boys  direct  and  to  emergency 
cars  which  deliver  them  to  boys  at  sta¬ 
tions  all  over  the  city. 

The  presses  are  equipped  with  Cline 
unit  type  drives  consisting  of  thirty- 
seven  35  hp.  motors  arranged  with  full 
automatic  control  and  selective  arrange¬ 
ment  so  that  the  electrical  equipment 
will  permit  of  all  combinations  of  press 
units  mechanically  possible,  by  merely 
throwing  a  switch  for  each  press  unit. 

There  are  28  Cline  paper  roll  stands 
with  automatic  electric  tension  devices, 
each  capable  of  handling  three  rolls  of 
paper.  The  stereotype  plate  conveyors; 
paper  roll  handling  equipment  including 
dollies,  industrial  track,  transfer  cars, 
slide  poles  and  one-man  electric  lift  for 
quick  transportation  between  the  reel- 
room  and  the  pressroom  are  also  by 
Cline,  as  are  the  electric  heating  for  the 
stereotype  metal  pots  and  the  paper  roll 
handling  equipment  for  bringing  the 
paper  from  the  freight  cars  into  the 
paper  storage,  including  remote  con¬ 
trolled  high  speed  tiering  machines. 

For  the  mailing  room  are  five  com¬ 
bined  Cline  mailroom  tables  and  con¬ 
veyors  mechanically  connected  to  chutes 
for  delivering  the  papers  into  the  paper 
trucks. 

The  right  front  of  the  first  floor  in  the 
tower  is  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the 
accounting  department  while  the  left 
front  of  the  first  floor  is  reserved  for 
the  circulation  department.  The  entire 
basement  of  the  main  building  is  the 
garage. 

In  the  rear  of  the  garage  is  a  coin- 
pletely  equipped  machine  and  repair 
shop  for  cars  and  trucks. 

In  the  sub-basement  in  the  front  are 
located  the  boilers  and  other  heating 
equipment  and  in  the  rear  is  the  storage 
room  for  paper  which  has  a  ‘capac¬ 
ity  of  70  carloads  arranged  in  three 
tiers. 

In  the  equipment  of  this  paper  ware¬ 
house  are  two  tiering  machines,  elec¬ 
trically  and  automatically  operated. 
Each  machine  is  self-elevating  and  is 
ojierated  automatically  through  an  “elec¬ 
tric  eye’’  or  photo-electric  cell  which 
takes  the  machine  to  the  station  required, 
elevates  it  to  the  tier  height  needed, 
loads  it  and  carries  it  where  elevators 
take  it  up  to  the  press  room  or  reel 
room  floor  where  it  is  fed  to  the  presses. 
The  machines  have  the  first  application 
of  the  self-levelling  devices  ever  used 
in  horizontal  transportation  and  are 
operated  through  a  remote  control  board. 

The  former  home  of  the  Times-Star 
is  at  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets,  which 
was  occupied  40  years.  • 

.  The  Times-Star  was  formed  in  1880 
when  Charles  P.  Taft  consolidated  the 
Times,  successor  to  The  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  founded  in  1836,  and  the  Star 
found^  in  1872,  calling  it  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star.  Mr.  Taft  continued 
as  sole  owner  until  his  death  Dec.  31, 
1929.  Hulbert  Taft,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor,  joined  the  Times-Star  in  1900  fol¬ 
lowing  his  graduation  from  Yale  and 
was  made  editor  in  1907.  He  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  presidency  of  the  news¬ 
paper  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Charles  P.  Taft. 


FIGHTS  HOE  RECEIVERSHIP 


Security  Holder*  Assail  Settlement 
Arrangement 

In  an  appeal  on  file  in  tlie  United 
States  Circuit  Court  the  receiver¬ 
ship  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  printing  presses,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  arrangement  between  that  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
are  attacked  by  Samuel  Zirn,  represent¬ 
ing  a  group  of  holders  of  7  per  cent 
notes  and  Class  A  shares.  The  appeal, 
filed  in  an  action  begun  on  Jan.  6,  is 
from  decrees  signed  last  June  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Frank  J.  Coleman  making 
the  receivership  permanent  and  approv¬ 
ing  the  settlement  arrangement. 

Mr.  Zirn  charges  that  creditors  re¬ 
ceived  no  opportunity  to  protest  the 


settlement  arrangement  allowing  tht 
bank  to  retain  $86,000  seized  from  tiie 
Hoe  bank  balance  and  directing  the  ^ 
ceivers  to  pay  over  $143,000  cash  b 
their  hands  and  also  “huge  similar  subi 
in  the  future.’’ 

Mr.  Zirn  charged  that  the  receive- 
ship  had  been  “manoeuvred  for  selfi* 
reasons.’’ 


CANADIAN  GROUP  MEETS 

The  Maritime  division  of  the  Ca^ 
adian  Press,  at  its  annual  meeting  ■ 
Halifax  Jan.  9,  placed  itself  on  recotf 
as  advocating  a  national  transportatiei 
policy  for  Canada,  and  in  a  resolutim 
urged  Canadian  railroads  to  increae 
their  use  of  Canadian  coals.  Senate 
W.  H.  Dennis,  Halifax  Herald,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meeting. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


HOE  MONARCH 

ROLLER-BEARING 

MATRIX  ROLLER 


A  HEAVY  DUTY  MACHINE,  OPERATED  FROM 
EITHER  END  AT  FAST  OR  SLOW  SPEEDS 


A  FEW  FEATURES 

MICROMETER  WORM  GEAR  PATENTED  SLIP  GEAR  ALL  PUSH  BUTTON 
IMPRESSION  DRIVE  RUNS  ASSURES  BETTER  ELECTRIC  CONTROL 
ADJUSTMENT  IN  OIL  BATH  MATS 


SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY,  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Rebuilt  Presses 

Drive  and  Control 
for 

SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

Newspaper  Presses 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
HOE  Sextuples. 

Send  for  particulars 

DUPLEX-4  Duplex  16-page  Tubulars, 

to  your  nearest 

single  or  twins. 

G-E  sales  office 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Sals  esH  «  Fsstsnr . pisistiis.  a.  i. 

■ni  Ytrk  as** . Brskss  ■Mf.,  1457  •rtsSwair 

CSItst*  esti . SssaSsstk  BIttk 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

-  -  A 

SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35. 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CakU  Addrass  NENSCO— WorcMtw 
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PROGRAM  COMPLETED 
FOR  COAST  MEETING 

California  Dailies  and  Weeklies  Will 
Discuss  Circulations,  Rates,  Wage 
Scales  at  Marysville  Con* 
vention  Next  Week 
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Close  investigation  into  the  manifold 
phases  of  newspaper  work  will  mark 
llie  forty-fifth  convention  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  Marysville,  Jan.  20-22. 

The  convention  will  open  at  1  p.m. 
Friday  with  the  president’s  luncheon  at 
the  Marysville  Hotel,  and  by  2:30  de¬ 
partmental  meetings  will  be  under  way 
lor  discusion  of  topics  ranging  from 
advertising  rates  and  circulation  audits 
to  wage  scales  and  well-printed  papers. 

N'eil  R.  Murray,  publisher  of  the  El 
Slonte  Herald  and  president  of  the 
group,  will  preside  at  the  opening  lunch- 
ton.  He  will  announce  commitee  ap¬ 
pointments  and  introduce  the  host  pub¬ 
lishers,  H.  E.  Thomas,  publisher  and 
editor,  and  S.  J.  Pickens,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Marysville  Appeal-Demo- 
crat. 

Departmental  discussions  by  dailies 
will  be  under  direction  of  Paul  R. 
Leake,  publisher.  Woodland  Democrat. 
M.  R.  Henry,  Livermore  Herald,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  weeklies’  meeting. 

Saturday’s  program  starts  at  8  a.m. 
with  the  president’s  and  committee 
breakfasts.  The  general  session,  to  bt' 
held  in  the  National  Theater,  will  open 
at  9:30.  Speakers  will  include  M.  j.  A. 
McDonald,  classified  manager,  Oakland 
Tributte,  on  “Classified  as  a  Revenue 
Producer” ;  and  W.  F.  D.  Brown,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Oakland  Tribune,  on 
the  California  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association’s  resolution  on  radio.  E.  F. 
Elfstrom,  Alhambra  Post-Advocate, 
will  give  a  resume  of  the  departmental 
held  the  day  previous  on  daily  news¬ 
papers,  while  Roy.  A.  Brown,  Sanger 
Herald,  will  review  the  departmental  on 
weekly  newspapers.  Carl  Heintz  of 
Hanff-Metzger  Company  will  discuss 
market  surveys  and  promotion,  and 
present  a  new  plan  for  California  mar¬ 
kets. 

At  Saturday’s  luncheon,  Norman 
Chandler  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
scheduled  to  award  the  Times  cup  to 
the  winner  of  the  best  weekly  front 
page  contest.  Frederick  J.  Koster  of 
the  California  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  to  give  the  chamber’s  cup  to  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  editorial  page  contest  for 
dailies. 

Will  Rogers  has  promised  to  attend 
the  convention  if  possible  as  the  guest 
of  the  Marysville  Appeal-Democrat. 


INDIANAPOLIS  CHANGES 

Charles  Stone  Heads  Times*  Legis¬ 
lature  Staff — Other  Shifts 

ImpoHant  shifts  in  the  city  staff  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  E.  Carll,  city  editor. 

Charles  Stone,  state  editor,  became 
head  of  the  state  legislative  staff  for  the 
1933  session.  With  him  will  be  James 
Doss,  of  the  staff,  Ben  Stern,  political 
writer,  and  Daniel  M.  Kidney,  state- 
house  reporter.  James  Carvin,  city  hall 
r^rter,  will  become  rewrite  man,  and 
Finley  McGrew,  school  page  and  general 
reporter,  went  to  the  city  hall.  Floyd 
Baker  was  shifted  from  the  police  beat 
to  general  assignments,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  the  police  station  by  Fred 
Hedges. 


ASSOCIATION  CUTS  DUES 


35, 


o. 


The  board  of  the  Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  AsscKiation  in  session  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Jan.  7,  placed  a 
temporary  amendment  in  the  by-laws 
effecting  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  dues 
for  1933.  Dues  for  1933  will  amount  to 
only  $10  for  small  and  large  papers  alike. 
Old  members  may  renew  their  member- 
«hip  at  this  cost  and  new  ones  may 
enjoy  full  membership  privileges  at  the 
same  rate.  The  Association’s  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
Jan.  27-28.  David  Knipe,  of  the  Lans- 
ide  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter,  is 
president  of  the  group. 


“BUY  AMERICAN”  MATS 


Agency  Has  Prepared  Five  Full 
Paget  for  Use  by  Newspapers 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Jan.  9 — Memories  of  World 
W’ar  days  were  recalled  this  week  with 
the  nation-wide  delivery  to  every  daily 
newspaper  of  the  first  proof  of  a  special 
newspaper  advertising  series,  prepared 
by  the  Made  in  America  Club  as  a  part 
of  the  “Buy  American”  movement  now 
under  way. 

The  plan,  as  outlined  to  Editor  & 
PiiBLiSHER  by  Herman  A.  Groth,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  William  H. 
Rankin  Company,  advertising  agency,  is 
to  provide  newspapers  with  five  full- 
page  mats  for  $15.  Newspapers,  in  turn, 
will  solicit  the  support  of  local  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers,  retailers  and  civic 
organizations  on  a  cooperative,  pro-rata 
basis,  similar  to  the  Red  Cross,  Liberty 
Loan  and  Smileage  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  during  the  World  War. 


PLAN  ‘WHITE  HOUSE’  FUND 

.Announcement  that  Georgia  news¬ 
papermen  are  sponsoring  a  movement  to 
build  a  $100,000  “Georgia  White  House” 
at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  has  been  made  by  Jack 
Williams,  editor  of  the  iPaycross 
Journal-Herald  and  president  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association.  Funds 
would  be  solicited  from  all  Georgia 
citizens  and  organizations. 


DAILY  100  YEARS  OLD 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Neutt- 
Scntinel  was  marked  Jan.  1.  Oscar  G. 
Foellinger  is  publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  JSO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 
t  Time  <—  .7S  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  iine 
Count  aix  worde  to  the  iine 

White  epace  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Puhlieher  reserve*  the  right 
to  classify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


California  Opportunities — If  you  are  looking 
for  a  dally  or  weekly  newspaper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  at  a  bargain,  write  J.  R.  Gabbert, 
Riverside.  California.  I  bare  big  bargain 
Central  Pennsylvania.  J.  B.  Sbale,  Times 
Building,  New  York. 


Circulation  Promotion 


No  “forced  oironlatlon.*’  no  premiums,  no  cut 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  subscriber.  Every  subscription 
secured  in  a  PARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  is 
sold  to  the  subscriber  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  it  cletn  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Specialists  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  “better  timet.”  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  builders,  246  5th  Are.,  N.  Y.  0. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 

One  of  the  best  known  suburban  weeklies. 
Owner  retiring  after  40  years.  D-761,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Wanted,  to  buy  country  weekly  with  Job 
business.  Limit  $5,000.  $1,000  cash.  Penn. 

g referred.  Full  particulars  desired.  D-750, 
ditor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  A  Publisher  reaches  the  buying 
power  of  the  newspaper  world.  Let  it  carry 
your  message  direct  to  the  man  who  buy*. 


ERSKINE  EAGLE  COLUMNIST 

Novelist  Now  Writing  Daily  Article 
on  Any  Subject  He  Chooses 

John  Erskine,  author,  musician  and 
professor  of  English  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  entered  the  ranks  of  newspaper 
columnists  Jan.  2,  when  he  started  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  He 
writes  a  daily  article  and  comments  on 
books  in  the  Sunday  issue. 

His  remarks  appear  on  the  first  page 
of  the  second  section,  two  columns  wide, 
under  the  heading  “John  Erskine  Pre¬ 
sents  His  Views.”  He  writes  on  any 
subject  he  chooses.  Among  the  subjects 
he  has  discussed  so  far  are  Technocracy, 
New  Year  resolutions,  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  John  Masefield.  His  column 
will  be  syndicated  by  the  Eagle  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

BROSSIER  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Martin  Andersen  has  been  succeeded 
by  J.  B.  Brossier  as  general  manager  of 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning  Sentinel 
and  Evening  Reporter-Star.  Andersen 
will  continue  as  president  of  Orlando 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  but  will  give  more 
time  to  newspaper  interests  elsewhere, 
notably  at  ^Iobile,  Ala.  Cy  Meanor 
continues  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Sentinel,  and  Richard  M.  Murray  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Reporter-Star. 
Mr.  Brossier  and  his  twin  brother,  R.  B. 
Brossier,  formerly  were  publishers  of 
the  Reporter-Star. 


TAX  SERIES  REPRINTED 

Articles  from  the  Lexviston  (Me.) 
Daily  Sun,  outlining  the  financial  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  state,  have  been  reprinted  by 
the  newspaper  in  booklet  form. 


Investment  Wanted 


Advsrtising  Ssletmsn,  production,  32,  with 
newHpaper  and  department  store  executive  ex¬ 
perience,  has  $1,000  to  Invest  in  good  Western 
or  Southwestern  small  city  daily  or  weekly. 
n-7.M,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Kantger  —  Publisher  finding  it 
necessary  to  release  successful  advertising 
manager,  due  to  uncontrollable  circumstances, 
feels  obligated  because  of  his  excellent  record, 
to  assist  in  obtaining  him  another  appoint¬ 
ment.  Has  shown  linage  gains  each  of  past 
several  months,  reduced  department  expense 
179!>,  gained  vast  amount  of  cooperation  from 
staff.  Young,  clear  thinker,  hard  worker. 
Abundant  previous  experience.  Will  heartily 
recommend  and  release  him  Immediately. 
U-743,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man.  solicitor  and  copywriter, 
not  a  special  page  artist;  department  store 
and  newspaper  experience;  knows  present  day 
retail  merchandising  problems;  can  develop 
and  hold  accounts;  married;  age  29.  Box 
D-745,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising-Promotion  —  Former  Promotion 
Mansger  of  the  Glendale  News-Press  and  As¬ 
sistant  Promotion  Manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Exsminer  wants  job  at  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  Assistant  Promotion  Manager,  National 
Advertising  Manager,  or  Classified  Advertising 
Manager  of  up-and-coming  newspaper.  Was 
formerly  with  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Age 
38.  Cniverslty  graduate.  Eleven  years’  sd- 
vertislng  experience,  including  3  years  with 
national  magazines,  3  years  with  advertising 
agencies,  2  years  with  trade  Journals,  and  3 
years  with  newspapers.  Salary  and  loca¬ 
tion  no  object.  (Average  salary  for  past 
8  years,  $65  per  week.)  Robert  Clary,  218 
South  Eugene  St.,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


Circulation  Manager,  now  employed,  married, 
age  33,  with  eight  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation,  is  anxious  to  show  his 
ability  in  larger  field.  Would  consider  assist¬ 
ant  or  country  circulator’s  position  with 
chance  for  advancement.  Salary  secondary. 
Member  I.C.M.A.  Best  of  references.  D-744, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  —  With  experience  on 
small  and  large  type  papers  using  metropoli¬ 
tan  delivery  plan;  have  doubled  home  delivery 
circulation  which  has  held  despite  depression. 
Excellent  references.  Leaving  present  con¬ 
nection  due  to  change  In  management. 
D-766,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Salesman — Well  trained,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Will  sell  your  newspaper  on  its 
merits  only.  In  rural  or  city  districts.  D-762, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  or  Promotion  Manager  or  assist¬ 
ant  in  either.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  edi¬ 
torial  contact.  Most  recent  accomplishment 
increased  circulation  well  over  100%  in  8 
years.  Moderate  salary  consistent  with  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  where  engaged  and  bonus  on  in¬ 
creased  revenue.  This  advertiser  rose  from 
newsboy  and  carrier  to  circulation  manager, 
knows  carrier  and  newsboy  welfare  work  as 
well  as  branch  and  sub-station  systems.  Pre¬ 
fer  Individual  ownership,  but  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  chain  newspapers.  Hy  methods 
do  not  require  a  “Barrel!.’’  D-768,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Ezaoutlve  and  Mechanical 
Superintendent.  Five  years  last  position. 
Broad  ezperienc*.  D-746,  Editor  A  Pcblitber. 


SitaatioBs  Wanted 


Copy  Reader,  telegraph  editor,  reporter,  etc., 
experienced,  desires  i>o8ition  on  daily  or 
weekly.  South  or  East.  D-760,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Deskman — Consolidation  makes  educated,  ex- 
lierlenced  young  man  available  for  desk,  re- 
liortlng,  features,  promotion;  could  edit  small 
daily,  weekly:  salary  as  merited.  D-739, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor — With  eleven  years’  experience  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  leading  A.B.P.  publications  now  avail¬ 
able  for  new  post.  For  the  past  eight  years 
managing  e<lltor  of  the  National  Hotel  Re¬ 
view,  published  by  the  Gehring  Publishing 
Co.,  and  the  combined  Hotel  World-Review, 
published  by  the  Ahrens  Publishing  Co.  Two 
years  as  associate  editor  of  System,  the 
magazine  of  business,  and  one  year  as  editor 
of  the  Soda  Fountain  Magazine.  Also  four 
years  of  space  selling  experience.  Capultle  of 
taking  full  charge  of  small  business  ]iul»li,‘a- 
tion  or  eilltorial  direction  of  large  pai»er. 
Enough  newsiiaper  experience  to  l>e  of  value 
to  a  daily.'  especially  in  handling  business 
news.  Prefer  New  York  City,  but  will  go 
anywhere  opportunity  and  compensation 
warrant. 

Graduate  of  the  Cniversit.v  of  Maine  and  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Age  42.  married  with  two  children. 

References — James  8.  Warren,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Ahrens  Publishing  Co.,  222  East  4’2nd 
Street:  A.  M.  Adams,  etiltor.  Hotel  World-Re¬ 
view,  News  Building.  .New  York  City:  Charles 
B.  Ryan.  Jr.,  publicity  dire<*tor.  .\merican 
Hotel  Association.  221  Went  .Wth  Street.  New 
7 ork  City:  Roberts  Everett,  sts'retary,  Dair.v 
and  Ice  Cream  Machinery  and  Supplies  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  and  others. 

Address.  R.  T.  Huntington.  Care  American 
Hotel  Assot'iation,  221  West  .57th  Street,  New 
7‘ork  City,  Telephone  Circle  7-0800. 


Editorial  Executive  guarantees  increased  cir¬ 
culation  on  rediicetl  etlitorial  budget.  Accom¬ 
plished  this  twice  during  depression  in  cities 
of  2.’i0,000.  For  details  address  A.  W.  E., 
020  W.  Garfield  Blvd.,  Chicago.  HI. 


General  Manager — Business  Manager 
Executive  with  26  years’  practical  experience 
now  available  as  result  of  re-organization. 
Sixteen  years  in  business  departments  of 
large  Eastern  city  newspapers  and  ten  years 
us  business  manager  in  general  charge  of  pro¬ 
gressive  evening  paper  in  metropolitan  area. 
Can  direct  organization  to  produce  results. 
Age  44.  Married.  Services  on  reasonable 
salary  or  salary  and  profit  sharing  basis.  In¬ 
terview  solicited.  D-750.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor,  30.  now  in  metropolitan 
area,  desires  change  for  logical  reasons.  Seeks 
executive  editorial  position  with  substantial 
dally.  Convincing  record.  Unquestionable 
references.  D-763,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Master  Desk  Chief  or  news  editor,  30,  excep¬ 
tionally  well  trained,  available  soon  for  ag¬ 
gressive  dally.  15,000-25,000  class.  D-753. 
Editor  A  Ibiblisher. 


Newspaper  Executive  —  experienced  in  all 
branches  newspaper  building — Circulation,  Pro¬ 
motion,  Advertising,  Business  Office,  etc.  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  General  Manager  evening  news¬ 
paper  over  10  years.  Capable  handling  any 
division.  Energetic  and  resourceful.  Write 
Box  D-752,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Cameraman — Experienced,  voung, 
nml>ltioos,  resourceful.  0-7.57,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sport  Writer  and  Columnist — 12  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Any  location.  Interested  in  op¬ 
portunity.  Large  acquaintance.  References. 
D-7,54,  Editor  A  rubllsher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Daniels  Planer.  Wesell  Shaver,  Double  Speed 
Scorcher,  Wesell  Flat  Casting  Box  used  as 
Type  high  or  shell,  and  4}  Ton  Pot,  all  good 
condition,  all  D.C.  Louis  J.  Abrams,  206 
Water  St..  New  York. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
Wer*  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Scott  Dry  Mat  Roller  and  many  other  de¬ 
sirable  plate  making  and  composing  room 
items.  Tell  ns  your  wants.  We  will  gladly 
quote.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  145  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


Egnipment  Wanted 


Hoe  X  Pattern  Sextuple.  14)  inch  cylinders. 
Webb  leads  must  be  horizontal.  John  (Jriffiths 
Co.,  145  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Wanted  to  Buy— Casting  box,  five  or  eight 
column.  The  Messenger,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


NEWSPAPER 


PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter&  Palmer 


Business  Established  In  1899 


350  Madison  Avo.  Now  York 
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Bj  MARLEN  PEW 


A  GREAT  many  people  have  suffered 
injury  and  indignity  at  the  hands 
of  Walter  Winchell,  in  recent  years,  but 
few  have  stepped  forth  to  call  his  bluffs. 
He  is  considered  by  some  an  American 
untouchable.  To  sue  him  is  to  touch 
pitch.  So,  the  Broadway  scavenger  has 
enjoyed  remarkable  immunity  and  seems 
to  feel  unusual  power.  This  confidence 
does  not  extend  beyond  his  barricade, 
however.  He  is  a  physical  coward.  I 
would  estimate  that  not  one  libel  suit  is 
brought  per  thousand  libels  committed 
in  his  column  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  nearest  he  has  come  to  the  danger 
line  was  when  a  New  York  grand  jury 
took  notiee  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
predicted  a  racketeer  “spot  murder”  in 
this  city  some  months  ago.  He  ap¬ 
parently  had  advance  information. 
.\mong  racketeers  he  is  a  hero.  Re¬ 
spectable  people  flee  from  such  menaces 
as  Winchell  and  not  without  reason. 
Better  to  ignore  his  libels  than  wallow. 
In  one  respect  this  is  sensible,  because 
Winchell  is  now  so  thoroughly  revealed, 
thanks  to  a  few  courageous  playwrights, 
magazine  writers,  columnists  and  others, 
that  the  public  must  discount  his  daily 
blather  almost  entirely.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  the  comedy  and  movie 
“Blessed  Event,”  were  fairly  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  Winchell  business. 
Not  all  of  it,  nor  the  worst  part  of  it, 
but  enough  to  convince  the  reading 
public  that  “news”  from  that  source 
may  be  disregarded. 

*  *  * 

WINCHELLISM  comes  within  the 
purview  of  Editmi  &  Publisher. 
We  have  not  hesitated  to  attack  it  as 
menacing  the  good  name  of  journalism. 
Inevitably,  the  journalistic  gangster 
would  put  me  “on  the  spot.”  Today,  I 
see  in  his  column,  which  is  syndicated 
by  King  Features  and  publish^  locally 
in  the  Mirror,  he  libels  me  without 
using  my  name,  or  the  name  of  this 
journal.  I  could  sue  him  and  doubtless 
make  it  stick,  as  I  could  have  sued 
George  B.  Lockwood,  editor  of  the 
erstwhile  National  Republican,  a  weekly 
that  used  to  be  sold  in  bundle  lots  to 
beneficiaries  of  the  tariff  and  other 
forms  of  privilege,  when  he  originated 
8  years  ago  the  libels  Winchell  has  now 
picked  up.  Lockwood  induced  a  news¬ 
paperman,  whom  I  had  previously,  as  a 
Hearst  executive,  discharged  for  dis¬ 
loyal  conduct,  to  write  me  up  in  his 
National  Republican,  the  object  being 
to  intimidate  me,  as  I  was  then  criticiz¬ 
ing  Republican  press  agents  for  stuff 
they  were  handing  out  on  the  Teapot 
Dome  oil  scandal.  The  name  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  never  mentioned  in  those 
articles,  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  the 
President  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
palpably  deceitful  party  press  releases. 
*  *  * 

Though  the  provocation  was 
great,  and  the  offense  described  by 
a  New  York  legal  expert  as  “libel  per 
se,”  I  did  not  sue  Lockwood,  but  so 
great  was  the  alarm  among  cabinet- 
member  sponsors  of  the  National  Re¬ 
publican  that  they  presently  withdrew 
their  names  and  Lockwood  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
paper  without  the  support  of  distin¬ 
guished  party  leaders.  Nor  do  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  sue  Winchell.  Probably  I  can 
protect  myself  by  my  own  means  and 
my  hide  has  thicken^  during  the  jazz 
age.  Lest  some  reader  of  this  journal 
be  misled,  to  my  detriment,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  advisable  that  I  set  forth  here  an 
answer  to  Winchell’s  published  state¬ 
ments  of  Jan.  11.  First,  he  complains 
because  I  call  him  a  “journalistic  gang¬ 
ster.”  I’ll  give  a  red  apple  to  anyone 
who  can  write  a  better  description  of 
his  work.  In  his  article  Winchell 
charges:  “He  was  once  arrested  for 


criminal  libel  when  he  edited  a  ‘yellow’ 
and  sensational  Philadelphia  rag.” 

I  edited  the  Scripps  newspaper  Ncus- 
Post,  in  Philadelphia,  for  two  years,  and 
count  it  the  best  experience  of  my  life. 
I  was  arrested  for  criminal  libel,  and 
put  in  a  cell  incommunicado,  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  later  held  in  the  highest  cash 
hail  ever  known  in  that  city  for  such  a 
charge.  The  complainant  was  a  Pen- 
rose-McNichol  political  gangster,  Jimmy 
Carey,  Fifth  Ward  political  tyrant,  and 
member  of  the  minor  judiciary  of  that 
gang-ridden  city.  I  had  published  the 
affidavit  of  a  park  policeman.  Inde¬ 
pendence  Square  by  the  way,  that  Carey 
had  offered  him  a  $25  bribe,  while  he 
was  sitting  as  a  juryman  in  the  equity 
case  of  a  poor  Jew  and  his  wife,  to 
swing  the  verdict  in  favor  of  a  local 
traction  company.  I  never  could  get 
my  libel  case  tried,  though  I  repeated 
the  charge  time  and  again,  and  nearly 
every  day  demanded  editorially  that  the 
District  .\ttorney  bring  the  case  before 
a  jury.  So  far  as  I  know  the  indict¬ 
ment  is  still  pigeonholed,  covered  by  the 
dust  of  20  years,  ^iy  partners  in 
that  newspaper  venture  were  the  late 
E.  W.  Scripps,  Roy  W.  Howard,  and 
the  late  Hamilton  Clark.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  jury-bribing  case  was  never  tried, 
but  one  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Boies  Penrose  was  to  elevate  Carey 
on  the  public  payroll.  Winchell  would 
not  understand  that  sort  of  newspaper 
work.  The  best  he  could  get  out  of  it 
is  that  I  was  “arrested,”  the  discredit¬ 
able  implication  being  left  obscure.  It 
was  something  to  rattle  in  the  column. 
It  is  typical  of  his  malice.  He  probably 
never  heard  that  in  Philadelphia  the 
late  Charles  Emory  Smith,  and  the  late 
E.  A.  V’an  Valkenburg,  really  famous 
editors  who  had  fought  the  same  battle 
I  took  a  fling  at,  were  so  often  ar¬ 
rested  for  “criminal  libel”  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  national  joke.  They,  also,  were 
unable  to  get  their  cases  before  a  jury. 
*  *  « 

WINCHELL  writes :  “His  vicious 
abuse,  animosity  and  virulence 
against  the  late  Calvin  Coolidge,  in  1924, 
were  ignored  by  Cal  with  characteris¬ 
tic  bigness,  but  party  leaders  and  George 
B.  Lwkwood,  who  edited  the  National 
Republican,  decided  not  to  let  him  get 
away  with  his  attacks — and  they  ex¬ 
pos^  his  arrest  in  the  National  Re¬ 
publican.  .  .  .  The  story  in  that  issue 
adds  that  the  police  authorities  decided 
not  to  press  the  charges  provided  he 
left  town.” 

That’s  the  way  Winchell  writes 
“news.”  It  is  the  perfect  flower  of  the 
journalistic  mobster  on  the  job.  I  have 
noted  the  facts.  My  departure  from 
Philadelphia  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
libel  case,  which  was  then  a  dead-letter. 
Roy  Howard  knows  the  story.  He  and 
Mr.  Scripps  asked  me  at  that  time  to 
remain  with  the  Scripps  organization, 
in  a  much  higher  capacity,  but  I  had 
plans  of  my  own.  I  was  fairly  paid,  my 
resignation  is  a  matter  of  record  and 
they  remained  my  faithful  friends. 

Says  Winchell :  “I  cannot  refrain 
from  reminding  the  craft  that  a  man, 
who  was  fired  by  such  distinguished 
organizations  as  the  Munsey,  Scripps 
and  Hearst  newspapers,  and  who  was 
arrested  for  criminal  libel — is  hardly 
qualified  to  appoint  himself  as  dictator 
of  American  journalistic  ethics.” 

Leave  it  to  Winchell  to  take  up  the 
dictatorship  and  prescribe  ethics!  Mr. 
Munsey  is  dead,  but  I  guess  Bob  Davis 
and  Keats  Speed  would  remember  that 
I  never  worked  for  a  Munsey  news¬ 
paper.  I  worked  for  Scripps  three 
times,  and  one  of  the  last  things  the 
Old  Man  ever  said  to  me  was  that  I 
was  an  “unfrocked  priest”  out  of  his  or¬ 
ganization,  and  suggested  I  rejoin  him. 


His  organization,  however,  seems  to 
have  prospered  without  my  ministra¬ 
tions.  I  was  never  discharged  from  the 
Scripps  service. 

«  *  * 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  New  York  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  fact  that  I  was  not  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Hearst  service.  I 
thought  that  Moses  Koenigsberg,  in 
1922  in  charge  of  the  Hearst  services 
and  sjTidicates,  had  fired  me,  without 
justification  and  breaching  a  Hearst 
contract,  but  the  court  said*  “No.” 
Koenigsberg  sent  my  salary  for  many 
weeks  after,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
I  had  walked  out  of  his  office.  I  sent 
back  the  checks.  A  jury  in  the  State 
Supreme  Court  heard  the  story,  and 
gave  me  a  verdict  which  represented  the 
exact  amount  of  the  unexpired  contract, 
on  the  theory  that  I  had  been  dis¬ 
charged.  The  higher  court  upset  this, 
on  the  theory  that  I  had  not.  Later  a 
jury  decided  I  had  not  been  discharged. 
Only  Winchell  and  I  think  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  would  be  worth  $50,000  to  me 
if  I  could  prove  it. 

All  of  which,  being  personal  discus¬ 
sion,  is  rather  embarrassing,  but  this  is 
my  forum  and  while  it  isn't  very  ter¬ 
rible  to  be  fired,  or  arrested  or  mobbed 
in  honest  newspaper  endeavor,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  by  my  readers.  I  have 
more  interesting  things  to  write  about 
in  this  space  but  some  good  will  come 
of  this  week’s  instalment,  aside  from 
personal  allusions,  if  editors  of  the  land 
get  a  better  view  of  the  real  meaning  of 
Winchellism. 

*  * 

A  PROJECT  to  arouse  state  interest 
in  journalism  was  recently  suc¬ 
cessfully  promoted  by  A.  A.  Applegate, 
journalism  director  of  South  Dakota 
State  College.  From  the  public  schools 
he  selected  10  bright  students,  calling 
them  an  “all-state  staff,”  and  had  them 
cover  the  state  educational  convention. 
They  wrote  editorials,  headlines  and 
stories,  appearing  in  Rapid  City  Daily 
Journal.  It  was  a  creditable  showing. 
The  students  were  given  by-lines  and 
their  stuff  filled  the  better  part  of  two 
l)ages.  I  would  like  to  see  the  idea 
spread.  It  is  a  thrill  for  the  youngsters 
and  I  must  say  I  have  read  less  inter¬ 
esting  accounts  of  a  convention  written 
by  professionals. 

*  *  * 

Tom  GERBER  of  United  Press 
wants  to  know  who  “Taylor,  the 
Water  Poet”  was.  Nothing  in  my 
library  gives  reply.  It  appears  that 
Eugene  Field  once  quoted  “Taylor,  the 
Water  Poet,”  in  one  of  his  newspaper 
columns,  as  follows : 

“All  ye  that  fain  would  print  ye  newes. 
Seek  not  to  know  whatso  to  chuse; 
But  learn  whatso  to  caste  awaye. 

And  print  ye  rest  without  delaye.” 

I  take  it  that  My  Lord  Taylor  also 
lived  in  an  age  plagued  by  press  agents. 
In  one  newspaper  office  that  I  know  of 
the  editors  “caste  awaye”  more  than 
twice  as  much  material  every  night  as 
they  are  able  to  print  “without  delaye.” 
*  *  * 

All  of  which  reminds  us  of  another 
.ancient  and  perhaps  the  finest  free 
press  motto  ever  coined: 

“Here  shall  the  Press  the  People’s  right 
maintain. 

Unawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by 
gain : 

Here  patriot  Truth  her  glorious  pre¬ 
cepts  draw. 

Pledged  to  Religion,  Liberty,  and 
Law.” 

It  was  written  by  Joseph  Story  in 
1802  and  ran  at  the  masthead  of  the 
Salem  Register. 

*  *  * 

The  editor  of  the  famed  Tombstone 
(Ariz.)  Epitaph  still  uses  the 
“Cincinnati  headline”  —  one  word  in 
black  single-column  display,  followed 
by  from  one  to  a  dozen  banks.  It  was 
the  invention  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
and  the  most  famous  headline  ever 
printed  in  that  newspaper  was,  “Jerked,” 
with  a  bank  reading,  “To  Jesus  on  the 
Scaffold  at  Columbus  Penitentiary,”  all 
of  which  meant  to  convey  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  convict  in  question  had 


confessed  his  crime  and  was  convert 
just  before  the  trap  was  sprung.  T, 
Tombstone  editor  is  not  quite  so  gru 
some,  running  rather  to  humoro 
coined  words.  I  notice  that  he  put  t 
following  headline  over  his  story 
preparations  for  last  Thansgiving 
feasting  in  his  town:  “Turkopig’U 
"Sympathetic  Treatment  of  Piunimii 
gastric  Nerve  To  Occur  Next  TueJ 
day.”  Another  line,  among  the  20  ai» 
pearing  in  the  Epitaph’s  show  window 
struck  me  as  odd.  It  read:  “Jointacli^ 
—“Town  Footballers  Require  Help  T* 
Get  Up  These  Mornings.”  , 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

NO  DOUBT  you  have  heard  Floy| 
Gibbons  broadcast  the  story  of  tit 
battle  of  old  John  Deitz,  Thornappk 
Dam  farmer,  who  heroically  fought  tit 
powerful  lumber  interests  of  Wisconsii 
back  in  1910.  He  and  his  son  Juhi 
stood  off  a  sheriff’s  posse  for  '.ever^ 
days.  The  old  man  refused  to  bow  ti 
the  trust.  It’s  a  thriller.  Last  week 
William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  Madisot 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  published  hi| 
version  of  the  affair.  It  interested  nn 
and  ran  as  follows :  “At  that  time  thi| 
writer  was  the  night  editor  on  the  MiU 
waukee  Sentinel.  Our  competition  i« 
the  morning  field  was  the  old  Milwauket 
Free  Press.  Floyd  Gibbons,  later  desi 
tined  to  become  famous  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  and  radio  chatterer,  was  oa 
the  Free  Press  and  covered  the  Deitl 
story  for  that  paper.  After  Deitz  wai 
captured.  Gibbons  raced  to  the  neart 
est  telegraph  wire  at  the  little  io^ 
of  Winter.  He  beat  the  other  fellowt 
to  it  and  the  story  is  that  after  h* 
got  his  story  off  to  the  Free  Press,  h| 
cut  the  only  telegraph  wire  out  o| 
Winter,  leaving  the  other  newspaper^ 
men  without  any  way  to  reach  theiif 
offices. 

“We  remember  well  how  Gibboitf 
after  returning  to  Milwaukee  stalkef 
into  Kiesel’s  restaurant  where  tl» 
morning  newspapermen  used  to  coni 
gregate  and  lorded  it  over  the  oppos^ 
tion.  How  we  fellows  on  the  Send 
despised  him!  In  those  days  a  see 
was  a  real  triumph  in  the  newspai 
game.  Today  the  newspaper  busin 
has  become  mechanized  like  everyth: 
else  and  the  present  day  reporter  hai 
forgotten  what  the  word  ‘scoop’  means.* 
*  *  * 

Yes,  true  enough,  in  pursuit  ol 
“scoops”  they  would  tear  a  tele< 
phone  off  the  wall  after  they  had, 
‘phoned  the  story,  cut  wires,  file  the 
Bible  to  tie  up  the  only  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor  in  town,  get  their  rivals  lock^  up 
in  the  town  bastile,  bribe  witnesses  to 
bottle  news  and  all  that  sort  of  things 
It  was  desperate  business,  but  everyooil 
seemed  good-natured  about  it.  We  fed 
differently  now.  It  seems  to  class  with, 
picture  swiping.  There  are  better  waysi 
of  getting  scoops,  still  worth  while  in 
my  view.  As  Billy  Shepherd,  of 
Collier's  Magasine,  said  the  oth'er  day: 
“I  can  get  off  of  a  train  in  any  towi 
in  this  country,  today,  and  in  a  few 
hours  pick  up  a  story  worth  magazine! 
publication.  Everything  is  in  process  of 
change,  and  of  course  that’s  news.” 

Yea,  verily  I  With  100,000  people  of 
the  Northwest  living  on  a  barter  sys*i 
tern;  with  the  unemployed  of  Easter^ 
communities  leagued  to  bid  for  publie 
works  contracts,  though  they  have  no 
tools ;  with  the  state  of  Utah  revertinfl 
to  the  economics  of  the  ancient  Mormon 
days ;  with  practically  every  politic*!' 
and  social  policy  in  the  country  torn  up 
by  the  roots;  with  family  life  disinte*! 
grating;  a  world  staggering — I’ll  say 
there  is  news  abroad  for  bright  writers.] 
You  don’t  need  to  cut  wires  to  keep  the 
opposition  at  bay  while  you  pull  a  scoop.| 
All  you  need  to  do  is  keep  your  eye* 
and  ears  open,  travel  and  see,  but 
of  all  comprehend  the  magnitude  and 
significance  of  these  things.  Also,  1 
think,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  you 
are  not  writing  to  a  moron  mass,  eio 
clusively  interested  in  sex  and  the 
feed-bag. 

PAPER  MARKS  96TH  YEAR 

The  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
on  Jan.  7  marked  its  96th  year.  ” 
Low  is  president  of  the  daily. 


